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a statement of policy... 


The PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL is 
the official publication of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

It seeks to help personnel and guidance workers in schools, 
colleges and universities, vocational counseling agencies, social agencies, 
business and industry, and government by keeping them informed of 
developments in the field. 

The Journal is designed as a publication medium for articles 
dealing with significant practices in personnel and guidance work, 
current problems in the field, trends in training personnel and guidance 
workers, and theory and research that give promise of practical ap- 
plication. 

As the official publication of the Association, the Journal pre- 
sents Divisional and Branch news and programs, news about people 
and events in the field, and reports on Association activities. 
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In one important part of its operation 
the Air Force has much in common 
with you. Your job, as an educator and 
career counselor, is to prepare the 
minds of young men. We in the Air 
Force prepare them for the full po- 
tentialities of their various aptitudes. 

Practically every person who enters 
the Air Force passes through the giant 
vocational school that is Air Training 
Command. In accordance with the re- 
sults of aptitude tests, personal desires 
and the needs of the service, new re- 
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Lt. General James €. Briggs, Commander, Air Training Command, U.S. Air Force 


An Air Force motto 
that describes your job, too 


cruits will enter training courses that 
may last up to 45 weeks. Follow this 
training with experience on the job 
and you have young men well pre- 
pared for the future. 

Asa vocational specialist, you know 
the years ahead will have much to 
offer men with training and experi- 
ence in a vital skill of the Aerospace 
Age. And for many ambitious, career- 
minded young people, the Air Force 
may well provide the final prepara- 
tion, started by you, for an active, pro- 


ductive life. So, you see, we both have 
the same mission before us... to: 
“Prepare the Man!” 

A detailed brochure about Air 
Force enlistment and education pro- 
grams has been prepared for use by 
guidance counselors. For your copy 
please write Career Information, 
Dept. CG19, Box 7608, Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. SEED 
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Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


ECONOMIC SITUATION OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


Some facts on population: Nonwhites represented 10.2 per 


cent of total population in 1940 and 11.2 per cent in 1959. Num 
ber of Negroes in 1959 was almost 19 million. Birth rate among 
Negroes has long been higher than that of whites but this was 
canceled out by higher death rate among Negroes. Recent greater 
rate of population increase is due largely to drop in death rate. 
Death rate of nonwhites is now very little higher than that of 
whites. 

Marital status: According to Bureau of Census, pro- 
portionately more nonwhites than whites are single, more are 
widowed, and many more, though married, report husband or wife 
absent. 

Mobility: One-—fourth of nonwhite population changed resi- 
dence during year ending March 1958 compared with one-fifth of 
whites. Most moves by both groups were within same county. 
Longer moves, into another county or another state, were more fre- 
quent among whites than among nonwhites. 

Unemployment: About 14 per cent of nonwhite male workers— 


large proportion from unskilled and semiskilled occupations—were 
unemployed and seeking work in 1958, compared with average of 
about 6 per cent of white workers. By 1959 about 11.5 per cent 
of nonwhite men were still unemployed, compared with 4.6 per cent 
of whites. One reason for higher joblessness anong nonwhites is 
their relative concentration in unskilled work where unemployment 
tends to be greater. Another reason is lower seniority of Negro 
workers because of more recent entry into factory and office work. 

Occupational distribution: Pattern of occupational distri- 
bution of whites and nonwhites is still significantly different. 
However, gap has been narrowing during past two decades. 

In 1960, a fourth of white males working, but less than 7 
per cent of nonwhites, were in professional or managerial occupa- 
tions. Well over half of nonwhite men were in manual occupations, 
but less than 10 per cent were skilled craftsmen or foremen, com— 
pared with 20 per cent of whites. About 15 per cent of nonwhite 
men were in service occupations and about as many were still doing 
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farm work. The corresponding figures for whites were 6 and 9 per 

cent, respectively. Many of those in agriculture, both white and 

nonwhite, were operating their own farms. But percentage who were 
farm laborers was greater among nonwhites. 

These percentages represent gain in occupational status for 
both white and nonwhite men, mainly the latter. In skilled and 
semiskilled blue-collar occupations, there has been no marked 
change in past few years, but Negroes have generally held on to 
gains made during World War II, when many moved into semi skilled 
factory operative and related occupations half-way up skill lad- 
der. 

Per cent of nonwhite men working as skilled craftsmen or 
foremen doubled between 1940 and 1960, as did percentage in pro- 
fessional and technical occupations. Per cent of managers, of- 
ficials, and proprietors nearly doubled. In each of these groups 
nonwhites gained faster than whites. 

Most frequent occupation of nonwhite women in 1960, as in 
1940, was domestic service work. However, number at such work 
fell from 58 to 37 per cent of nonwhite women workers. Number of 
women in service work outside private households rose to 23 per 
cent, and number of factory operatives to 15 per cent—more than 
double in each case. Far more nonwhite women were clerical work-— 
ers, though still only fraction of percentage among whites. Big 
drop occurred in per cent of nonwhite women doing farm work. 

These shifts have resulted in giving nonwhites many 
more semiskilled factory operative and clerical jobs and more of 
professional and technical, managerial, skilled, and sales jobs. 
Proportion of nonwhites to total of farmers meanwhile declined. 

Number of nonwhites working in federal, state, and local 
government rose from 214,000 in 1940 to 855,000 in 1960—a four-— 
fold increase. Proportion of nonwhites to all government employ-— 
ees rose from 5.6 to 10.7 per cent. 

Earnings: Since Negroes tend to be concentrated in less 
skilled jobs, their earnings are lower than those of whites. In 
1939, nonwhite male workers earned on average 41 per cent as much 
as whites, but by 1958 it was 58 per cent. Nonwhite female 
workers earned 36 per cent as much as whites in 1939 and 45 per 
cent as much in 1958. These figures are reduced by inclusion of 
many part-time or part-year workers. If figures are limited to 
those who worked a full year, nonwhites do relatively better. For 
full-year full-time work, nonwhite males in 1958 averaged 65 per 
cent of rate for white males. When family rather than individual 
incomes are compared, Negro-white difference is somewhat less, 
since higher proportion of Negro family members is in labor force. 

More information: Above facts and others are reported in 
U. S. Department of Labor Bulletin S-3, The Economic Situation of 
Negroes in the United States, October, 1960. 
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Perspectives and Challenges 


N THE VERY process of gaining perspectives 
io inescapably is confronted by 
challenges. The process by which we bring 
into sharper focus the accomplishments of 
the past which give us a basis on which to 
appraise our status in the present turns 
our eyes to the needs of the future and 
hence to its challenges. 

The intimacy of common experience 
which all of us have shared in our profes- 
sional pursuits insures that we speak of 
common concerns for which each of us 
must derive his uniquely personal solu- 
tions. 

We gain perspective by appraisal of 
present position in terms of the movement 
we have made from a past point of refer- 
ence. We gain challenge from our effort 
to sense both our needs and our potentials 
as we look ahead to the possibility of future 
developments. 


What are Our True Goals? 


Perspective for these times is dominated 
by a realization of the tremendous techni- 
cal advances which have been made in the 
physical sciences. Man’s reach to outer 
space and the realization that these hitherto 
fantastic unrealities are soon to become 
possibilities has strikingly affected our ded- 
ication to and respect for the science and 
technology which make these achievements 
possible. We who are concerned with the 
human and behavioral sciences similarly 
are seeking an equivalent kind of objec- 
tivity, technical perfection and achieve- 
ment. Tremendous advances have been 


Dante D. Feper, Past-President of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, is Dean of 
Students and Professor of Psychology, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

This article was the Presidential Address at the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association Con- 
vention, Denver, 1961. 


made in this direction. But with these ad- 
vances has come a kind of impersonality 
which tends to emphasize the importance 
of technique above the significance of in- 
terpersonal relationships. The challenge 
is to place technique into perspective, giv- 
ing it its proper importance, but never los- 
ing sight of the fact that the essence of hu- 
man life is to be found in the relationships 
which exist between persons. Regardless 
of how efficient we may become in the ob- 
jective appraisal and understanding of each 
other, the continuing challenge is to be 
found in our ability to speak to each other, 
to relate to each other, to serve each other, 
and to creatively interpret and utilize our 
objective assessment of others. 

In the perspective of technological ad- 
vancement the struggle for the minds and 
hearts of men takes on far more meaning- 
ful significance than the importance of 
physical domination. The battle lines are 
not so much between nations as they are 
between ideologies. The challenge in this 
great conflict is so to employ the new 
sources of energy and power available to us 
at the physical level as to make possible the 
enjoyment of the physical essentials of life 
and the human interrelationships which 
lead to a sense of personal human dignity. 
It is to be hoped that our nation will be the 
first to see the potential for and learn how 
to convert its physical resources to the sat- 
isfaction of human needs; and will turn its 
attention to the needs of our own people as 
well as those of peoples of the underde- 
veloped areas of the world. In this process 
we may conceivably force our opponents 
into a virtual bankruptcy of creativity by 
their concentration on the techniques and 
means of destruction rather than upon the 
processes of peaceful constructivity. Here- 
in lies a challenge for education as well as 
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for international understanding and inter- 
relationship. Herein well may lie the fu- 
ture of the world and the future potential 
for the recognition of America in its true 
role of international statesmanship and 
leadership. Herein lies our potential for 
winning the war of ideologies. 

New vistas of personal efficiency are 
opened to us by seeing in proper perspec- 
tive the possibilities afforded by the new 
computing devices and learning machines 
which are rapidly becoming available for 
educational use. We have not begun to 
tap the possibilities of such equipment for 
relieving ourselves of the plethora of de- 
tails consuming time and energy which 
could be spent better in the personal con- 
tact with those for whose education we are 
responsible. Because we have so recently 
and so barely begun to get into perspective 
the astounding potentials which exist in 
such devices, the challenge may not yet 
have become clear. The challenge lies in 
the recognition that however efficient, 
speedy, and more accurate such machines 
may be in doing our “thinking” and prob- 
lem solving, they cannot do our feeling for 
us. There is an impressive and important 
difference between thinking and feeling. 
The one is the orderly marshaling of data 
which will lead toward the solution of a 
problem all in objective terms and refer- 
ences. The other, however, is again the 
relationship of person to person which calls 
upon us for the expression of human phi- 
losophies and values, and requires an ap- 
praisal of the dynamics of interpersonal re- 
lations which are far too subtle to yield to 
the mechanical manipulations of whirling 
tapes, blinking lights, dials, counters, and 
formulas. Fundamental to this challenge 
is the additional fact that however efficient 
the machines may become, they are still de- 
pendent upon those human beings who feed 
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into them the essential elements with which 
they must work in order to produce the 
answers desired. 


What is a Counselor? 


We have viewed with considerable seri- 
ousness and concern the factually estab- 
lished and documented shortage of coun- 
selors not only for the present era but for 
the future in American education. We 
have based our drive for funds for the ex- 
tension of programs of education and 
preparation of counselors on this factual per- 
spective. We have decried the proliferation 
of programs which seem to purport to 
“train” a counselor “in 10 easy lessons.” 
But the brutal, hard facts of life are that 
the need is great and is continuing. To 
be sure, no one would for a moment main- 
tain that a qualified counselor can be pre- 
pared in six weeks or six months. All of 
the past definitive statements and those 
which continue to be prepared concerning 
the education and preparation of counselors 
stress the importance of fundamental edu- 
cation in contrast with simple technique 
orientation. 

Largely a response to the tremendous 
task of dealing with the numbers of stu- 
dents in our schools, a perspective of coun- 
seling has developed which seems to imply 
that it is a simple kind of work, not de- 
manding high level skills or education. 
This is a perspective which has stemmed 
from the realization that for the vast ma- 
jority of normal youngsters with whom we 
deal in educational situations, our concern 
is not with deep-seated problems of emo- 
tionality and frustration, but rather with 
the basic educational and teaching pro- 
cedures which will assist these youngsters 
as they confront from day to day the devel- 
opmental tasks which are part of their 
physical and psychological development. 
The challenge to development profession- 
ally here is the recognition that counselors 
function importantly and effectively as 
teachers whose subject matter is the student 
himself. 

To recognize the differences among de- 
velopmental tasks, situationally-determined 
neurotic responses, and deep-rooted psycho- 
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pathy is a challenge to the counselor, to be 
sure. To recognize that we must have dil- 
ferential preparation for different levels oi 
operation is a responsibility of our profes- 
sion. The implied requirement of many of 
our so-called “training programs” for a 
standard and stereotypic kind of counselor 
is unrealistic and irresponsible. It is un- 
realistic in terms of the numbers of pro 
fessionals needed and the impossibility ol 
supplying them at present production rates, 
and irresponsible in not providing for the 
needs of the societal areas which are our 
challenge to serve, simply because of a blind 
and unreasoning insistence on rigid me- 
chanical standards rather than meaningful 
functional qualities. 

Perspective in the field of testing human 
ability, aptitudes, interests, and aspects olf 
personal development indicates tremendous 
strides in the last few decades. Our know- 
how in the field of test construction and 
analysis has resulted in the creation of in- 
struments of a highly refined nature in 
many areas. We have begun to probe into 
more meaningful aspects of the personality 
and efforts to evaluate the total personality 
as a functioning entity. Our present status 
all too often is that of seeing the student as 
a profile of tests translated into some kind 
of standard scores which enable us to com- 
pare one aspect of his development with 
another but oftentimes each without refer- 
ence to the totality of his person. The chal- 
lenge which lies ahead is that of seeing the 
student as a total human being and not as a 
test profile alone. The challenge is to ap- 
praise the student as a functioning entity 
in which the test profile is merely one de- 
vice for contributing to his understanding 
and appraisal of himself rather than as the 
total global description of the student as a 
vital human being. 


Who is to Write Our Charter? 


We are in great danger of falling prey to 
a new “ism” in American education. This 
is the challenge which has arisen in the past 
three or four years and which attempts to 
charge us with the responsibility of direct- 
ing students to such supposedly “hard’’ and 
“respectable” courses as mathematics, sci- 


ences, and foreign languages. The implica- 
tion of this challenge is that other subject 
matter, being presumably less difficult, is 
therefore less acceptable and meaningful 
for the development of American youth 


into its responsibilities. This theme and 
many of its corollaries have been the bur- 
den of the Conant reports. Under the im- 
pact of this reaction to our supposed lag 
in technological know-how a popular edu- 
cational philosophy suddenly has gone into 
orbit—“Conantism.” For guidance and 
personnel workers there is a subtle but 
nevertheless serious danger in this “ism,” 
because it implies that counselors and 
teachers have the “right” answers for every 
student in our schools and must make a con- 
certed drive to establish this pattern as 
“right” for all of America’s superior youth. 
For those with non-college interests or less 
than adequate promise of success in college, 
the path becomes that of vocational peon- 
age. 

What a drastic change in social ideology 
is implied in this “ism’’ for a democratic 
society which has been founded on the con- 
cept of equal worth of every individual as a 
human being. Our basic, traditional phi- 
losophy was aptly expressed in the Pursuit 
of Excellence report in these words: “Judg- 
ments of differences in talent are not judg- 
ments of differences in human worth” [3]. 

The challenge is self-evident. We must 
increasingly impress on every youth the 
sense of self-worth and individuality which 
ultimately will make him a creative entity 
seeking to give expression to those powers 
which are inherently his undeniable birth- 
right and unmistakably his physical and 
psychological heritage. But the right to 
make reasoned and reasonable choices is 
equally part of his birthright in a democ- 
racy. 

In perspective, guidance-personnel work- 
ers have peen party to the growth of a per- 
missive philosophy which threatens the very 
foundations of a cooperative society. In 
counseling, permissiveness has been used as 
a technique to induce a non-judgmental at- 
mosphere conducive to the psychological 
comfort of the client. 

What we have seen as technique has be- 
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come a philosophy of life or cult in which 
the individual perceives himself as being 
capable of giving unbridled rein to his ego- 
centered impulses without a corollary re- 
sponsibility for their outcomes in societal 
consequences. Every action, however de- 
structive of the ego or society, is excused as 
due to causes harking back even to intra- 
uterine influences and hence beyond the 
control of the individual. The rise of the 
popularity of the technique and the philos- 
ophy have been concomitants. Uncon- 
sciously and even consciously we have 
slipped into practices which appear to make 
us party to the philosophy. We have pre- 
sumed that personal neutralism is essential 
to the creation of the permissive atmosphere 
in the interpersonal relationship. But we 
are not neutrals. The nexus of the Judaeo- 
Christian ethic is a profound regard for hu- 
man individuality and a dedication to its 
service. Our very presence in the work we 
have chosen expresses our commitment. 
The challenge to us is to develop suffi- 
cient inner strength so that we are not 
threatened by the perambulatory explora- 
tions of the youth we serve as they seek the 
satisfaction of the needs they feel or perceive 
to be real. We must accept this challenge 
to aid youth in its strivings for individual 
expression but to do so in a milieu of social 


responsibility. 


Where is the Strength of Society? 


It would be impossible here to assess the 
perspective of the vast social and pyscho- 
logical changes which have accompanied 
man’s release from the gravitational con- 
fines of the earth. 

In an era of great contribution by so- 
ciologists, cultural anthropologists, and the 
other related social scientists, we have 
formed a perspective of organizationalism 
which has become a dominant dynamic in 
the structuring of our values systems. This 
is a perspective which in some ways is due 
to the tremendous numbers of human 
beings who now inhabit the earth. It is due 
also to the complexities of communication, 
operation, and interaction which are forced 
upon us by the sheer numerical problem. 
But there is a basic challenge which is the 
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very foundation of our work—namely, the 
concern for person-to-person interaction. 

Regardless of the challenges of numbers, 
of the temptation to accept any change on 
the basis of its being group-determined and 
hence reflective of a societal need or deter- 
mination, the basic truth is that if, as hu- 
man beings and professionals, we can live 
and operate on the recognition that all 
societal strength is based on the essential 
relations of individuals with each other, we 
may be able to combat the insidious inroads 
of organizationalism. By the same token, 
as we focus attention on this kind of rela- 
tionship as the basic essential of our mores 
and hence of our morality, we shall be en- 
hancing the strength of individuals and of 
our society as a whole. 

There is inherent in this perspective a 
challenge to evaluate the customs, mores, 
and taboos which have characterized our 
generation. We must seriously question 
whether these have, in truth, contributed 
to our genuine understanding of the equal- 
ity, brotherhood, and the godlikeness of all 
mankind. In the process of abandoning the 
now meaningless taboos of an earlier era, 
we must seek the re-establishment of funda- 
mental values which have the inherent pos- 
sibility of growth of the self in terms of 
constructive contribution to the humanity 
which is the environment essential for in- 
dividual existence. In the words of 
Mowrer, there is “no alternative but to 
turn again to the old, painful but also 
promising possibility that man is pre-emi- 
nently a social creature and that he lives or 
dies, psychologically and personally, as a 
function of the openness, community, re- 
latedness, and integrity which by good ac- 
tion he attains and by evil action destroys” 
[2]. 

To this formulation of an_ individual 
standard for behavior and adjustment Hux- 
ley has supplied a concept of a central val- 
ues core around which our profession may 
well build its programs and _ procedures. 
In Brave New World Revisited he sets for 
us, “The value, first of all, of individual 
freedom, based upon the facts of human 
diversity and genetic uniqueness; the value 
of charity and compassion, based upon the 
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old familiar fact . . . that, whatever their 
mental and physical diversity, love is as 
necessary to human beings as food and shel- 
ter; and finally the value of intelligence, 
without which love is impotent and free- 
dom unattainable” [/]. 

Here, then, the ultimate challenge—that 
we use our intelligence with the compassion 
that is love, with an ever-present sense of 
the deep human values that entitle man to 


his claim to humanity and his aspiration to 
immortality. 
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NEW N.E.A. BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ACADEMICALLY TALENTED 


An Annotated Bibliography on the Academically Talented Student is a 
new 156-page publication of the NEA Project on the Academically Tal- 
ented Student. The book, by John C. Gowan, Professor of the Educa- 
tional Division of San Fernando Valley State College, complements 
Guidance for the Academically Talented Student, a report of the joint 
project of NEA and APGA. A résumé of the more significant writing of 
the past decade in this area, the bibliography lists the annotated citations 
by name of principal author and also includes useful aids for information 
and an alphabetical subject index. The book is available at $1.00 per 
copy (quantity rates upon request) from NEA, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
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VOCATIONAL 


DEVELOPMENT 
A Symposium 


DONALD E. SUPER, DAVID V. TIEDEMAN 
and HENRY BOROW 


Some Unresolved Issues in 
Vocational Development Research 


DONALD E. SUPER 


CONTRIBUTION to a symposium on 
problems in the investigation of voca- 


tional development might focus on three 
specific problems. In pin-pointing the first 
of these it may be possible to stimulate in- 
terest which will lead others to elucidate 
the matter. The second problem is one 
which my colleagues and I are currently 
attempting to explore. And the third 
problem is one of which I think I have a 
fair understanding, although not a solu- 
tion, thanks to the fact that we have been 
working on one aspect of it for several 
years in the Career Pattern Study. 

These three problems are: (1) the treat- 
ment of career prediction data as con- 
trasted with occupational prediction data; 
(2) the nature of vocational exploration; 
and (3) the comparability of measures of 
vocational maturity at different stages of 
development. 

1. Career Prediction versus Occupational 
Prediction. The classical problem in voca- 
tional guidance, as I have pointed out else- 
where [/, 2], has been that of predicting oc- 
cupational choice or occupational success; 
the classical method has been that of re- 
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lating test scores obtained prior to entry 
into the labor market to occupational sta- 
tus some time later. The researcher and 
the counselor deal, in this model, with sta- 
tus at two points in time. Intermediate 
and subsequent statuses are disregarded: 
despite the fact that the counselor is well 
aware of the needs and problems of train- 
ing and entry, and despite widespread rec- 
ognition of the facts of occupational mo- 
bility, this model matches youth and jobs 
and assumes that, once the match is made, 
the lucky pair lives happily ever after. 
This mode! may be called the occupational 
prediction model. 

But interest in vocational development 
or career development (terms which I think 
we may now use synonymously even 
though I see the possibility of eventually 
making a useful distinction) has led some 
theorists and researchers to become inter- 
ested in what we may call the career model, 
in the problem and method of career pre- 
diction. 

Whereas an occupation is, by definition, 
a group of jobs and positions and hence 
essentially a group of tasks performed by 
one person, a career is the sequence of oc- 
cupations, jobs, and positions in the life 
of an individual. Some persons would, it 
is true, restrict the use of the term “career” 
to a sequence involving more than mere 
time, work, and a person, to a ladder-like 
progression involving vertical mobility. 
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But others, and I am one of them, consider 
it more useful to have the term denote any 
sequence in the life of one person, be the 
mobility vertical or lateral, the occupa- 
tions related and on the same ladder or 
unrelated and on different ladders. 

Career prediction, then, involves taking 
into account the sequence of occupations, 
jobs, and positions a given person is likely 
to occupy. It may be unnecessary to under- 
take predicting the total sequence from 
cradle to grave, or even from high school 
or college until retirement. But a better 
understanding of the nature and determi- 
nants of this sequence, and the systematic 
organization of these data in such a man- 
ner as to facilitate the prediction of the 
academic and of the early occupational po- 
sitions of a career, would be of great prac- 
tical value to counselors and to clients. 

The problem which I would like to pin- 
point in connection with career prediction 
is that of organizing the data for predic- 
tion. The occupational prediction model 
has, as already implied, methods which are 
quite appropriate for prediction from one 


point to another in time: these are the 
multiple regression equation and the mul- 
tiple discriminant function. But what sta- 
tistical methods are appropriate for pre- 
dicting from several points in time to a 
later series of points in time? Ficures 1, 2, 
and 3 illustrate schematically the differ- 
ences in method. Ficure | shows the 
method of the regression equation.! 

The regression version of the occupa- 
tional model takes predictor scores at an 
early stage of the career, in this case at age 
18, and uses regression data to predict later 
success in any one occupation or in each 
of several occupations which a_ person 
might enter. Note that the fact that the 
subject may hold several different positions 
at successive ages is disregarded: thus the 
cross-sections at ages 25, 30, and 40 are left 
blank. The prediction of success in law, 
teaching, accounting, or sales at some time 
in adulthood (age 35 in Ficure 1) is treated 

*I am indebted to my colleagues of the Career 
Pattern Study, and particularly to Dr. Henry Borow, 
Visiting Research Associate in the Horace Mann- 


Lincoln Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for help in developing this figure. 
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as though this position, this moment in 
time, were the equivalent of a career, which 
is actually a sequence of positions in time. 

Figure 2 shows the method of the dis- 
criminant function, a second occupational 
model, with its statement of the likelihood 
of individual X, entering the labor market 
at age 18, being in any one of the occupa- 
tions a, b, c, d, and z as an adult, again 
treating a moment in time as a span of 
time. 

Figure 3 shows schematically the career 
model, the method of career prediction in 
which the question is the prediction, on the 
basis of the past sequential occupancy of 
positions a, at, ati, etc., by individual X, of 
his future sequential occupancy of some 
combination of potential positions b, bi, 
bit, c, ct, cti, d, di, dit, etc., e.g., cvii, 
dvii, eviii, or biti, ctv, ditt, and eiit. 

In an earlier discussion of these notions 
[/, 2], the method which might be appro- 
priate for career prediction was called the 
thematic-extrapolative method. This was 
a term selected, somewhat reluctantly, after 
a consideration of the clinical, as con- 
trasted with statistical, method of career 
prediction. This resort to clinical methods 
was used because of the embryonic nature 
of our knowledge of career development, 
our partial understanding of its de- 
terminants, and the lack of previous atten- 
tion to career prediction by psychologists 
and other statistically minded behavior sci- 
entists. Here was an attempt to reformu- 
late the problem in the light of somewhat 
more knowledge of these matters and of the 
promise of attention to vocational devel- 
opment by statistically minded researchers. 
This is a field for research which promises 
important practical outcomes. 

2. The Nature of Exploratory Vocational 
Behavior. The second problem is the na- 
ture of exploratory vocational behavior. 
This particular term came to be used in 
work on the Career Pattern Study, which 
was concerned with what high school boys 
do that brings about increased vocational 
maturity and leads to the making of pre- 
vocational and vocational choices. The 
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FIGURE 2 
The Discriminant Model 
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CPS analysis of vocational maturity in early 
adolescence [3] having shown that most 
boys are ready to explore themselves and 
the world of work with a view to eventual 
occupational choice, but are not ready to 
make such choices, we considered it crucial 
to analyze the exploratory process during 
the high school years. 

This is, of course, a matter of more than 
local interest, for a better understanding of 
adolescent exploration of adult roles is 
basic to improved education as well as to 
improved guidance. In order to develop 
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this understanding, methods of analyzing 
exploratory behavior are needed. And be- 
fore these methods can be developed, ade- 
quate definitions are essential. Thus prob- 
lems of substance and of method are inter- 
twined. We are now seeking a workable 
theoretical definition of vocational explor- 
ation, after which we plan to formulate 
operational definitions which will make pos- 
sible the analysis of data on adolescent ex- 
ploratory experiences. 

It may seem absurd that, with the voca- 
tional guidance movement more than 50 
years old, we have found it necessary to 
devote more than six months to the defini- 
tion of exploratory vocational behavior, 
but such is the case: in due course we 
hope to be ready to become operational, so 
that we may proceed to analyze the explora- 
tory vocational behaviors of the Career 
Pattern Study boys during their high school 
years. As far as is known, the problem of 
defining and analyzing this type of be- 
havior has never been approached on any- 
thing other than a simple armchair basis 
by writers of textbooks on vocational guid- 
ance through curricular, extracurricular, 
and out-of-school activities, with no con- 
cern for theoretical assumptions and only 
occasional regard for empirical verification 
of the value of exploratory activities. Im- 
portant matters of definition and of theo- 
retical formulation have been by-passed 
and must be dealt with before real advances 
can be made in this area. 

3. The Comparability of Measures of 
Vocational Maturity at Different Age 
Levels. The third and last problem is that 
of the comparability of measures of voca- 
tional maturity at different age levels, a 
problem which arises from the changing 
operational definitions of vocational ma- 
turity which are required by the theoreti- 
cal definition which we are using in the 
Career Pattern Study. 

This definition was that vocational ma- 
turity is represented by the nature of the 
behavior of the individual in dealing with 
vocational developmental tasks. These 
tasks are normally those of the subject's ac- 
tual life stage. This definition appears, as 
our second monograph reports [3], to work 
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well as long as the subjects are in one life 
stage. But when they progress to the next 
life stage and their developmental tasks 
change, comparing the vocational maturity 
of a person at age 14 with that of the same 
person at age 25 becomes impossible ac- 
cording to this definition of vocational ma- 
turity: at 25 he is dealing with different 
vocational developmental tasks from those 
he faced at age 14. Perhaps we must fall 
back on our alternative definition of voca- 
tional maturity, which treats vocational ma- 
turity as a function of the life stage in 
which the developmental tasks being dealt 
with place one, relating this to age, and dis- 
regarding the nature of the behavior mani- 
fested in dealing with these tasks. This is 
VMI, the first definition. But this would 
mean using only a very crude measure of 
vocational maturity and would make diffi- 
cult some desirable longitudinal compari- 
sons. 

Other possibilities suggest themselves. 
One is to measure vocational maturity only 
by means of developmental tasks which are 
encountered throughout life but which 
take different forms with changing life 
stages. For example, planfulness appears 
as a rather general factor in the CPS ninth- 
grade indices of vocational maturity [3]. 
Operationally, planfulness in grade nine 
involves looking ahead to decisions which 
need to be made about the high school 
course and the post-high-school career, 
talking with people who have experience 
in fields which interest one in order to 
judge their appropriateness as occupational 
choices, etc. But planfulness is probably a 
factor in vocational maturity at ages 25, 45, 
and 65, as well, although at those ages dif- 
ferent choices need to be anticipated and 
different resources may be used in planning 
for them. Presumably, appropriate plan- 
fulness measures could be developed for 
each life stage, and planfulness scores at 
each life stage could be compared. But it 
may be that planfulness at age 14 has a 
different psychological meaning from plan- 
fulness at age 45, and it may play a differ- 
ent part in career development. We have 
no evidence bearing on this problem now, 
nothing but data on vocational maturity in 
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the ninth grade, at one life stage. Here, 
clearly, are other problems for research in 
vocational development. 
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Decision and Vocational Development: 
A Paradigm and Its Implications 


DAVID V. 


OR ALMOsT 50 years the vocational psy- 
chologist has attempted to view voca- 
tional development through the keyhole of 
success in educational and vocational en- 
deavors. Career is practically invisible 
from that angle of vision. The career is 
more apparent in relation to vocational in- 
terests. Still more of career is apparent in 
relation to educational and vocational 
choices. Ultimately, however, we must view 
career in terms of vocational development 
as Professor Super does in his recent text [/] 
‘on the subject. 
' Super’s writings about vocational devel- 
opment [/-3] provide a clear outline of its 
process and its investigation. However, we 
still need an explicit statement of the proc- 
ess of decision in vocational development. 
The structure of decision must be specified 
before investigations of the theory of voca- 
tional development can enter new phases. 


Decision and Vocational Development 


The compromise inherent in discovering 
and nourishing the area of congruence of 
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person and society as expressed in an indi- 
vidual’s vocational behavior is effected 
within a set of decisions. The set of deci- 
sions and the context of relevance for the 
anticipation and implementation of each 
constitutes the essence of vocational devel- 
opment. The purpose of this article is to 
attempt a formal statement of this proposi- 
tion, a statement sufficiently specific to make 
it amenable to investigation.!. The struc- 
ture is represented symbolically in Ficure 1, 
but needs further elaboration. 

The analysis of vocational development 
is oriented by each of several decisions with 
regard to school, work, and life which a 
person makes as he matures. With regard 
to each decision, the problem of deciding 
may be profitably divided into two periods 
or aspects, a period of anticipation and a pe- 
riod of implementation or adjustment. 

I. The Period of Anticipation. Antici- 
patory behavior may itself profitably be 
analyzed into subaspects or stages. Rele- 
vant stages are those of exploration, crystal- 
lization, and choice. During exploration, 
activities are somewhat random and prob- 
ably very acquisitive. As patterns begin to 
emerge in the form of alternatives and their 


*It must be remembered that this is merely a 
paradigm. 1 believe that the paradigm has im- 
portant correspondence with the available data of 
vocational development. Considerable study of 
this paradigm is still needed before it can be fully 
accepted, however. 
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consequences, we speak of crystallization. 
Finally, with clarification and commitment, 
choice occurs and the person begins to or- 
ganize or to specify in preparation for the 
implementation of his choice. More spe- 
cifically, each stage may be considered as 
follows: 

Stage 1A: Exploration: In exploration a 
number of different alternatives or possible 
goals (g,;) are considered.2 Relevant goals 
are those which can possibly be attained 
from the opportunities associated with the 
decision under consideration. The alterna- 
tives or goals set the field (f,;) for choice; 
they specify the context in which choice 
emerges. The intended image is that of an 
open mind considering various purposes or 
goals. Conditions of relevance are given 
order and meaning only in relation to the 
goal. Hence the high saliency of the goal 
for understanding of the associated field. 


*Since we are attempting a fairly explicit no- 
tation, two subscripts are necessary to specify the 
designated goals. The first subscript (1 in this 
case) refers to all goals of relevance to the first de- 
cision problem. ‘The second subscript, j, denotes 
the several (in fact j can take values | to n,) pos- 
sible goals or alternatives conceived in relation to 
the first problem of decision. A companion symbol 
will also be used to specify the variability possi- 
ble with the field (f,,) called to mind by each 
goal. At a later time we shall wish to note that a 
specific one of the n, — g:, is now relevant. We 
shall denote that condition by replacing j by a dot 
(.), 


At this stage, fields are relatively transitory, 
highly imaginary (perhaps even fantastic), 
and not necessarily related one to the other. 
They are possibly a relatively unassociated 
set of possibilities and consequence. In ex- 
ploration, a person probably reflects at least 
upon his aspiration, opportunity both now 
and in the future, interest, capability, dis- 
tasteful requirements that still could be 
tolerated, and societal context for himself 
and his dependents. These are relevant as- 
pects of the field set by each goal [7.e., g,; 
(f,;)]. In short, a person attempts to take 
the measure of himself in relation to each 
alternative as he senses it. The structural 
components of this so-called “measure” and 
further specification. 

Stage IB: Crystallization: The “meas- 
ures” are probably accessible only in terms 
of organization or order, 0, [g,; (f;;)], of all 
relevant considerations in relation to each 
of the goals (g,;). This order is an aspect of 
crystallization. Crystallization is not  ir- 
reversible, however. Sequences of tentative 
crystallizations, new explorations, and re- 
crystallizations can be a part of this process. 

Parenthetically, it is well to remember 
that each stage is intended to represent a 
discrete change in the condition of the de- 
cision. The quality of the decision is differ- 
ent at one stage than at an earlier one. In 
a sense, a metamorphosis takes place. The 


FIGURE 1 
A Paradigm of the Process of Decision 
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former elements are there but the new stage 
changes the character of considerations with 
regard to a previous stage. These condi- 
tions are represented by discrete stages and 
names in the paradigm. The metamorpho- 
sis is neither instantaneous nor irreversible, 
however. Hence, a representation of this 
process by double arrows. (<>). Advance 
and retreat is possible at any stage and nei- 
ther is necessarily limited to contiguous 
stages. Advance ordinarily eventually pre- 
dominates, however. Therefore, the ad- 
vancing is represented as the longer arrow. 

Stage IC: Choice: As crystallizations 
stabilize, choice or decision becomes immi- 
nent. With choice, a particular goal, and 
its relevant field g,. (f,.) say, orients the be- 
havioral system of the person of relevance 
for his vocational development. This goal 
may be elected with varying degrees of cer- 
tainty and its motive power will vary as a 
result. Therefore, the “power” of this ori- 
entation is probably a function of the com- 
plexity and of the antagonism of alterna- 
tives involved in the ultimate crystalliza- 
tion. Furthermore, the degree of “ration- 
ality” generally available to the person in 
the matter of this decision will also affect 
the motivating power of the resulting reso- 
lution of alternatives. Some conditions of 
emotionality in relation with the decision 
will strengthen it; others will weaken the 
decision. 

Stage 1D: Specification: Choice readies 
the individual to act upon his decision. In 
the relative tranquility prior to his initia- 
tion, however, the individual has oppor- 
tunity further to specify his anticipated 
position. An elaboration and_ perfection 
of the image of the future ensues.* Speci- 
fication probably not only perfects the im- 
age of self in position but also dissipates 
some of the former doubts concerning the 
decision. Otherwise it will result in a re- 
turn to a more primitive stage of the proc- 
ess. Such specifications probably create po- 
tentials for action in circumstances of high 
relevance for their realization. Consider, 


* We denote this elaboration by similar but not 
identical symbols, i.¢., G,. (F;.). 
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for instance, the college student who has 
crystallized his college major. His subse- 
quent specifications ordinarily create a po- 
tential directing his behavior for quite some 
time. 

Il. The Period of Implementation and 
Adjustment. Imaginative concerns come 
face to face with reality on the day of ini- 
tiation of implementation; a stage of induc- 
tion begins. Superiors and colleagues as- 
sociated with the position a person elects 
to fill start the process of perfecting their 
expectations for him. Eventually, how- 
ever, a person ascertains that he is accepted; 
he “arrives,” so to speak. A transition or 
metamorphosis occurs. The primary mode 
of reaction is no longer responsive; it be- 
comes assertive. As the need for assertive- 
ness subsides, however, a stage of mainte- 
nance ensues; status quo reigns as possible. 
Equilibrium is re-established. These three 
stages of this period of implementation may 
be further specified as follows: 

Stage IIA: Induction: Eventually ex- 
perience starts and induction occurs. The 
individual field organized by the person's 
goal comes into operating interaction with 
society's (i.¢., school or employer) related 
but not identical goal and field.* During 
induction, the person’s primary orientation 
of relevance for his goal is receptive. This 
condition is represented in Ficure | by not- 
ing that the individual's goal and field as- 
similatively become a part of the region 
(represented symbolically as ¢) of the posi- 
tion the person is electing to fill. This 
process leads to a further perfection of in- 
dividual goal and field, G,’ (F,’) say. A 
ready assimilation of individual goal and 
field into the group purpose of relevance 
for the position is probably a necessary as- 
pect of “success.” 

Stage IIB: Transition: With the gain- 
ing of confidence that one has been suc- 
cessful, a new phase starts: transition. In 
transition, the primary orientation of rele- 


‘Since this goal and field is usually related but 
not identical, we denote it by the Greek analogues 
of our Latinized notation, viz. » for G and ¢ for F. 
Thus we write », (£.) for this aspect of our con- 
ception 
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vance for the goal becomes assertive. The 
group goal and field [1 (€ ,)] is attacked 
in order to make it a part (again repre- 
sented by ¢ ) of the modified goal and field 
of the person. If the individual is success- 
ful the group goal and field is modified, 
1.e., becomes 1’. (€ 

Stage 1iC: Maintenance: With modi- 
fication of both the individual and group 
goals and fields, the maintenance phase is 
initiated. Both partners of the interaction 
strive to keep the resulting organization 
(represented as 0,’ [G,.’ (Fj’.); 1’. (&’.)])- 
The individual is satisfied, at least tempo- 
rarily. The group considers him success- 
ful also. Of course, the person is likely to 
have an image of himself as successful in 
these circumstances, too. Maintenance is 
not unalterable; it is merely a condition of 
dynamic equilibrium. A new member join- 
ing the social system, new strivings of exist- 
ing members of that system, or a quicken- 
ing of the strivings of the person himself 
may disturb the status quo at any time. 
Such disturbances, as elected by the person 
or as forced upon him, contribute either to 
his vocational development or disintegra- 
tion. 


Dependent Decisions and Vocational 


Development 


The described process of deciding upon 
a course of action and of implementing 
that decision in a manner intended to per- 
fect idiosyncratic interests in a collabora- 
tive relation of interests is possible in each 
decision of relevance for vocational devel- 
opment. The course of events of relevance 
to decision may be unfolding with regard 
to several decisions simultaneously, how- 
ever. Man can reflect these particular mat- 
ters into systems permitting organization 
of diverse sets. IJt is these systems of sec- 
ondary (or perhaps of more comprehensive) 
order that specify vocational development. 
Therefore let us speculate about the struc- 
ture within which those data may be com- 
prehended.® 


*An explicit notational statement of this struc- 
ture is available upon request. 


Consider, for instance, an embryo physi- 
cian as.a freshman in college. He is prob- 
ably still in a stage of induction with re- 
gard to his college choice, may be specify- 
ing his choice of a medical school while 
tentatively crystallizing with regard to an 
area of specialization in medicine, and also 
exploring with regard to a place to prac- 
tice medicine. 

Vocational development then is self-de- 
velopment viewed in relation with choice, 
entry, and progress in educational and vo- 
cational pursuits. It is a process occurring 
over time in man who is capable of antici- 
pation, experience, evaluation, and mem- 
ory. Man is aware of some of the relevant 
conditions but not of others although, in 
the latter case, his behavior may well be 
quite consistent with another person's sup- 
positions concerning such conditions. 

Hence, vocational development not only 
occurs within the context of a single de- 
cision; vocational development ordinarily 
occurs within the context of several deci- 
sions. Man both remembers and imagines. 
Therefore, crystallization in relation to se- 
lection of the first goal which led to organi- 
zation 0, can progress in some relation with 
tentative crystallizations concerning a sec- 
ond goal, g»;, or even of a third, gs;, or later 
goal. In fact, the discovery of dependencies 
among the several decisions hinges upon an- 
ticipatory behavior emerging in relation 
with several goals rather than with one 
alone. Similarly, traces of earlier consider- 
ations and evaluations of experience are 
ever present in any later mode of thought 
or of action. Hence after-effects of all for- 
mer stages with regard both to a particular 
decision and all earlier ones are ever pres- 
ent in a current stage with regard to a spe- 
cial decision. 

The anticipations at a given time with 
regard to one or more decisions can in- 
fluence a person's mode of action with re- 
gard to: (1) a particular decision now in 
question; (2) those earlier decisions whose 
drama is not yet completed; and (3) those 
later decisions that are as yet either being 
considered or are not yet fulfilled. Simi- 
larly, experience related to a present de- 
cision and prior ones influences develop- 
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ment of later events. These contingencies 
of evaluation of experience and of imagin- 
ing of the future are probably most relevant 
to the matters of organizations of self as 
represented in the stages of crystallization 
and maintenance. The organization of self 
experienced in the maintenance stages of 
several decisions hopefully improve in 
quality and in the satisfaction they offer the 
person as his life progresses. 

The aim of vocational counseling is to en- 
hance the operation of reason in this dy- 
namic process of vocational development 
and to free the person for progress in tak- 
ing and acting upon a particular decision 
as well as in viewing decisions in relation 
with those taken and those possible. In 
this way, the counselor hopes to bring each 
client in his responsibility to view his edu- 
cational and vocational decisions as a means- 
ends chain; that which is an end at an ear- 
lier time is to become a means for a later 
goal. Behavior is to become purposeful; 
evaluation is to become more meaningful; 
and an elaboration of self is to ensue. No 
goal is to become so compelling that it 
either destroys judgment in situations of 
conflicting goals or cannot give way to a 
later, and more fulfilling, goal. 


The Pattern of Life and Vocational 
Decisions 

The study of vocational development 
requires a specification of the context of 
decision in relation to the purposes a per- 
son hopes to realize in life through the vo- 
cational expression of himself. A slight 
approximation of the nature of these de- 
cisions is already possible from considera- 
tion of the structure of man, school, and 
work which limits man’s vocational devel- 
opment. Such a specification is attempted 
in Figure 2 where definite physical and 
social limitations upon career development 
are represented in relation with the life 
span. 

Ficure 2 suggests the validity of the char- 
acterization of vocational development 
which Super [/] has derived. Considerable 
exploration takes place in adolescence. 
Taking up work immediately after leaving 
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‘a school is a major problem in transition. 


Trial of work (i.e., the failure to pass be- 
yond induction with regard to a series of 
job decisions) followed by establishment 
(transition in Ficure 1), maintenance, and 
decline (a phase not considered in Ficure 
1) seems a good characterization of the 
higher order effect of the inter-dependent 
career decisions. First there is mostly ex- 
ploration, crystallization, choice, and speci- 
fication. Next there is mostly a series of 
inductions. Then there may be several 
transitions. Finally, maintenance may 
dominate. Of course, there is ultimately 
disengagement from work in what to Super 
[1] is decline. If career has been truly 
consummated, however, this is an earned 
respite enjoyed in integrity. Man has 
surmounted his environment rather than 
the reverse. 


Needed Research in Vocational 
Development 


We are considering then a process of 
evolving and of acting upon a conception 
of self as it is expressed through vocational 
behavior. The evolution transpires 
through a series of decisions. Each de- 
cision potentially consists of seven distinct 
phases. Each decision is also to be con- 
sidered in relation with a wider context of 
past and future decisions leading to the 
presentation of career before the world in 
pride and in confidence. Hence vestiges of 
previous organizations of self gradually dis- 
solve into newer and more overarching or- 
ganizations of self. The career evolves in 
a time pattern in intimate association with 
the evolution of other aspects of life. So 
how do we “research” this second-order 
process of decision which is vocational de- 
velopment? 

First of all, we need to tune in more on 
people’s thoughts about themselves in re- 
lation to study, work, and life. That is, we 
need to address informants to the structure 
of decision in which we are interested and 
to encourage them to talk to us about it. 
From these talks about self we must learn 
how field solidifies with goal. We must 
discover the content of field in relation to 
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Next we must discover the 


various goals. 
organization of exploratory conceptions 
that precipitate crystallization and choice. 
Modes of reaction in induction, transition, 
and maintenance are also matters we should 
collect, ponder upon, order, and learn to 
use in anticipating relevant matters of vo- 
cational development. 

Second, as we study vocational develop- 
ment from an internal, genotypic frame of 
reference we must do so in a manner that 
permits verification of our speculations. 
Our efforts need not embrace empiricism 
so fiercely that the object of our regard, 
self, is utterly ignored, however. Rather 
we must learn to use that “self” in speci- 
fied ways. Why don’t we let the self es- 
tablish its own classification of occupations 
for us, for instance? Our predictions of 
choice would probably be greatly improved 
by this simple substitution of frame of 
reference. The result} could still be 
articulated with our opinion of the world 
and thus verified. 

The final aspect of my comment is that 
we must use a new criterion in the investi- 
gation of vocational development. For me, 
that criterion should be the work history. 
The three genotypic elements of a work 
history are: (1) the kinds of positions 
chosen; (2) their sequence; (3) the dura- 
tion of stay in each. Muth of our research 
on choice, personality, octupational classif- 
cation, and some of our research on inter- 


ests needs consideration in relation to the 
knid of position chosen. ‘The residue of re- 
search on interests and all of our research 
on successful and satisfactory pursuit of 
educational and vocational endeavors re- 
lates to the matter of duration or imple- 
mentation of choice. Finally, our emerg- 
ing research on vocational development is 
of direct relevance to the matter of se 
quence of choice. 

The work history then is the reality with 
which we must relate the considerations of 
career as career is understood through de- 
pendent decisions about schoo] and work. 
This spreading of a life across the record of 
a work history is the vocational develop- 
ment about which we must always strive to 
formulate definite and verifiable proposi- 
tions. 
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Vocational Development Research: 


Some Problems of Logical and Experimental Form 


HENRY BOROW 


FCENT though the movement is, enough 
has already been written and spoken 
about the “new look” in occupational psy- 
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chology so that its general status as a radical 
departure from the older, sterile, trait-meas- 
urement model is probably well known to 
this audience. But how may we specify the 
properties which mark as innovation that 
which we are today calling vocational de- 
velopment or career development? In a 
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recent paper, this writer [4] has tried to 
identify some of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of career development theory and 
research. They are repeated here to define 
the newer approach to the study of occupa- 
tional behavior and to designate some of the 
conceptual commitments involved. 

1. Emphasis is upon the generation of 
hypothetical constructs and the consequent 
use of explanatory principles and causal 
connections rather than exclusively upon 
the invention and use of intervening vari- 
ables in the testing of response-response 
laws. 

2. Current formulations in psychody- 
namics are invoked to account for voca- 
tional development and choice in terms of 
the subject’s need structure. 

3. Ego psychology (self theory) is em- 
ployed both to specify an important source 
of knowledge about the subject’s behavior 
and to hypothesize about the relations be- 
tween his perceptions and his social choices. 
In the first instance, self theory leads experi- 
menters to an increased use of subjective 
observation tools (interviews, self-invento- 
ries, projective devices, and selected types of 
autobiographical records). In the second 
instance, it introduces into the language of 
explanation such terms as self-concept, iden- 
tity formation, and role model. 

4. Movement through major prevoca- 
tional choices and subsequent vocational 
choices is postulated as a lawful, hence, hy- 
pothetically predictable process. The term 
career pattern has been invented to convey 
this orderly progression from position to 
position. 

5. Vocational development theory ema- 
nates from general developmental theory, 
and its derivable laws hold a formal rela- 
tionship to those of general developmental 
theory. Genetic psychology, therefore, sub- 
sumes the study of the processes of voca- 
tional development as well as the processes 
of physical, intellectual, emotional, and so- 
cial development. 

6. Life-long, vocation-related behaviors 
occur within an ordered sequence of life 
stages and are to be interpreted with refer- 
ences to the vocational developmental tasks 
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which each successive life stage poses in the 
culture. 

7. Childhood experiences contribute im- 
portantly to the differentiation of capacities 
and motives and, consequently, to the his- 
tory of the individual's career development. 

8. Longitudinal research design is gen- 
erally preferable to cross-sectional research 
design since the evolution of adequate ca- 
reer development theory requires the con- 
tinuous mapping of the linkage between 
antecedent conditions and consequent be- 
havior. 

Let it be made clear that this series of de- 
scriptive principles of career development 
is not exhaustive nor does each person who 
writes in a framework of vocational devel- 
opment theory embrace them as a unified 
set. Yet, together, they convey the spirit of 
the sharp break which has been occurring 
with simple trait-and-factor theory in occu- 
pational psychology. 

What the writer wants to demonstrate 
here is that the break with traditional re- 
search strategy in occupational psychology 
is not yet sufficiently complete. The pre- 
diction of occupational status still plays 
much too prominent a role in our design of 
current career development research. To 
put it another way, the writer contends that 
career development research must tempo- 
rarily set aside the prediction of occupa- 
tional status as its objective of greatest im- 
mediacy or primacy. 

The older, narrowly conceived view of 
vocational guidance as a process of match- 
ing assessable human traits to the worker 
requirements of jobs compelled a research 
orientation clearly anchored to the predic- 
tion of appropriate occupational choice. In 
the newer climate of vocational develop- 
ment theory, we often shift the task of pre- 
diction so that it becomes one of trying to 
decide how various combinations of bio- 
graphical, psychometric, and other variables 
relate lawfully, without counselor interven- 
tion, to the occupational sorting-out process 
at various strategic choice points and within 
a pattern of choice points. But this domi- 
nant concern with prediction of choice, at 
our current stage of vocational development 
research, may be both premature and un- 
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fortunate. We must soon recognize that 
there is nothing even remotely resembling 
an isomorphic relationship between the 
conceptual systems by which personality 
types are differentiated and those by which 
occupations are classified. There is not 
time here to analyze the forbidding techni- 
cal problems which we face in predicting 
the decisions which youth will make at vari- 
ous choice points, particularly ultimate 
choices in the occupational world. But 
there are reasons in addition to those of 
technical difficulty which lead one to con- 
clude that problems in the prediction of 
choice are not the principal ones with which 
we ought to be dealing in career develop- 
ment research, at least, not yet. Let us de- 
velop uiis argument briefly. 

Contributions from developmental psy- 
chology have frequently been used to at- 
tempt to synthesize a more nearly complete 
account of man’s evolving intrapsychic and 
interpersonal behavior, that is, his emer- 
gent behavior in a world of emotions and 
feeling and in a world of people [/, 10). 
But man also lives in a world of construc- 
tive labor. It is possible, then, to view hu- 
man development and the quest for matu- 
rity through a vocational prism. This is es- 
sentially what the writer takes to be the 
central concern of career development re- 
search—a search for the psychological mean- 
ing of vocationally relevant acts (including 
the exploratory vocational behavior of 
youth) and of work itself in the human ex- 
perience. It is surprising how little devel- 
opmental psychologists have had to say on 
this theme. Other social scientists, on the 
other hand, have had much to say about it. 
For example, in a recent book edited by a 
sociologist, an anthropologist, and a re- 
search professor of journalism one finds a 
block of provocative chapters under the sec- 
tion heading “The Terror and Therapy of 
Work” [12, pp. 181-268). Literature, too, 
has had much that is vivid and dramatic to 
say to us about vocational striving and the 
meaning of human work. One recalls the 
reflective novel by Richard Llewellyn [8] 


An exception is [11]. 
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that told unforgettably what it meant for a 
youth to grow to manhood in a Welsh coal 
mining district. But it remains for occu- 
pational psychology to frame and test re- 
searchable questions about how youth grows 
up vocationally. It is to occupational psy- 
chology that we shall have to look for de- 
scriptions and explanations of the ordering 
of events in individual careers. 

Here we are meeting an impasse. This is 
not so much because vocational psycholo- 
gists are unwilling to ask new questions 
about occupational life. It is rather be- 
cause these questions call for a new set of 
conceptual tools that are not part of the 
conventional intellectual and professional 
equipment of vocational psychologists. 
Those of us in the field do not yet talk com- 
fortably in theoretical sentences. We sense 
our inescapable need for theory but do not 
yet know how best to make it serve our pur- 
pose.? 

Very soon now we must begin to specify 
and install the methodological ground rules 
by which research in career development 
can be productively accomplished. Let me 
specify what I think are some of the logical 
considerations that these ground rules must 
speak about. 

1. We must recognize the validity of the 
verdict of Blau and his associates [2] that, 
for the present, it will serve us better to 
work not with global theories but with more 
modest conceptual schemes that prepare the 
way for theory building. 

2. We must develop skills of concept 
construction, particularly with respect to the 
rules by which different classes of defini- 
tions are governed. 

3. We must distinguish much more 
sharply between axiomatic statements about 
career development and testable assump- 
tions and propositions about career develop- 
ment. It is fair to say that the quality of 
current work in the field suffers in not hav- 
ing done this well enough. 

4. We must learn to make a much clearer 
separation between observation terms and 
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hypothetical terms in talking about career 
development [3, 5]. In this connection, we 
shall have to strive soon to erect some work- 
able coordinating definitions that will link 
data-based variables to non-instantual vari- 
ables as, for example, the link between verb- 
ally expressed vocational indecision and 
inferred role conflict. 

5. We must heed the admonition of 
Butler [6], Travers [/4], and Loevinger [9] 
that conventionally developed psychometric 
instruments are not logically constructed to 
help us with our newer, conceptually rich 
research questions. We need, as Travers 
(/4] has stated in reviewing Loevinger’s im- 
portant monograph, instruments based on a 
theory of test scores which has meaning for 
a theory of behavior in nontest situations. 
In short, we need tests which can be used in 
construct validation. 

6. We must learn better than we have 
thus far the differences between descrip- 
tive laws and explanatory principles, and 
we must recognize that, in our research 
strategy, only the former can be directly con- 
firmed by experiment. 

7. We must become more discriminating 
in the selection of the analogies we use in 
building our models of vocational behavior. 
It is not enough that we make use of analo- 
gies. Analogies in science, especially in be- 
havioral science, often purchase familiarity 
and intelligibility at the price of truth dis- 
tortion. The models we erect in career de- 
velopment research must involve analogies 
which permit a broadened and refined ac- 
count of the vocational behavior of real 

ople.’ 

In all of these recommendations, what is 
clearly implied is that our investigations in 
career development will bear fruit not so 
much as they are numerous, but as they be- 
come faithful to the logic of scientific in- 
quiry. The writer does not claim that it is 
quite as easy for us in this topical domain as 
for learning theorists in theirs to make use 
of the philosophy of science, but he does 
submit that we have no choice other than to 
try. 


* For a discussion of the uses of analogy in science 
and, particularly, in the study of vocational be- 
havior, see [13, chap. 2]. 
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But even this will hardly suffice. What 
it will do is to give us an indispensable 
framework within which fruitfully to make 
and interpret our observations. The charge 
can be made that some workers in the field 
have found it so edifying to work on concep- 
tual problems that they have lost all zest for 
going out to observe how youth grows up 
and comes to maturity in a_ vocational 
matrix. Our lack of first-rate descriptions 
and of normative data is most serious.* 

But for what ultimate utilitarian purpose 
are we to continue to do career development 
research? It is, I think, because we recog- 
nize that current curricular and counseling 
practice as concerns vocational choice and 
preparation is largely based on a bizarre 
assortment of assumptions, folkways, intui- 
tions, rules of thumb, and unconnected ob- 
servations. As investigations in career de- 
velopment help us expand and rectify our 
conceptions of prevocational youth and vo- 
cational man, we can proceed to revamp 
both educational and guidance practice as 
a means of establishing the stimulus condi- 
tions which predispose toward more effec- 
tive vocational life. 


* With the exception of a few long-range empir- 
ical studies, such as the Career Pattern Study at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and the 
Harvard Studies in Career Development, there is a 
paucity of published evidence on this topic. 
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DEVEREUX PROGRAMS NOW AVAILABLE TO FOREIGN STUDENTS 


The professional training programs of the Devereux Foundation Insti- 
tute for Research Training, formerly available only to United States citi- 
zens, are now open to qualified foreign students awarded training stipends 
and/or travel grants by other organizations, or able to finance themselves 
in the United States during the training period. 

The program is approved by the U. S. Department of State as an Ex- 
change-Visitor Program under the amended U. S. Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act of 1948. It is offered to foreign students to enable 
them to obtain training in the general interests of international exchange 
in the arts and sciences. 

The Foundation will consider referrals of specially selected qualified, 
English-speaking foreign students for nine- to twelve-month traineeships, 
internships, and post-doctoral fellowships. At present, training appoint- 
ments are limited to the following specialty areas: Clinical Psychology, 
School Psychology, Counseling Psychology, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Counseling, Special Education, with emphasis on emotionally disturbed 
or intellectually retarded children, adolescents, and young adults. Fur- 
ther information, training application blanks, and Certificates of Eligi- 
bility for Exchange-Visitor Status (Form DSP-66) may be obtained by 
writing to Dr. Henry Platt, Director, Professional Training, The 
Devereux Foundation Institute for Research and Training, Devon, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Educational Decision-Making by Superior 
Secondary-School Students and Their Parents 


DONALD G. HAYS and JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY 


TUDENTS are frequently asked to make 
S decisions about some of the specifics 
of their secondary education. A student's 
chances of choosing wisely often depend on 
the decision-making experiences he has had 
in school and home settings, and his de- 
cisions are influenced by the degree of in- 
dependence from adult authority which he 
has achieved. Family relationships may be 
strained and conflicts may occur because of 
the dependency relationship that some par- 
ents tend to encourage and expect during 
the period that children want freedom to 
make their own choices. Educators who be- 
lieve that superior students mature earlier 
than their age-mates may expect them to be 
capable of making decisions which their 
parents have not prepared them to make. 
To what extent, then, do parents of superior 
students leave educational decisions about 
such matters as enrichment, acceleration, 
ability grouping, post-high school planning, 
leadership, and courses in human relations 
to their children? What are the intra-family 
relationships involved in this decision-mak- 
ing process? The study described below was 
designed to answer such questions. 

The experimental population consisted of 
100 family triads—50 superior ninth-grade 
boys, 50 superior ninth-grade girls, and their 
fathers and mothers. The students were 
selected to participate in the Research and 
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Guidance Laboratory for Superior Students 
of the University of Wisconsin by the fac- 
ulties of 33 schools which represent a good 
sample of the state’s secondary schools. The 
criteria for selection of the students resided 
with the participating schools. The stu- 
dents’ average raw score on the School and 
College Ability Test, administered to them 
in the Laboratory, was 87.23, with a stand- 
ard deviation of 7.47, which places them in 
the 97-99 percentile range. 

An instrument designed to obtain re- 
sponses to hypothetical decision-making 
items based on educational practices recom- 
mended for superior students by prominent 
educators [1—3, 5—8] was devised for the 
purposes of the study. The subjects were 
given the opportunity to indicate their pref- 
erence for one of the alternatives indicated 
in each of the following items. 


1. Choice of an academic course or an extra-class 
activity as an elective part of a school program. 

2. Election of more than two years of a foreign 
language. 

8. Try to earn a scholarship or obtain a part-time 
job during high school years as a means of pro- 
viding for future educational costs. 

4. Choice of an independent project if given the 

opportunity. 

. Attendance at summer school. 

6. Seeking a leadership position by campaigning 

for an elective class office. 

. Completion of high school in less than four 

years. 

8. Choice of correspondence study as a means of 
enriching a school program. 

9. Choice of an advanced study class that would 
meet one night a week or on Saturday morm- 
ings. 

10. Choice of an elective course that stresses “get- 

ting along with others.” 

. Choice of elective courses that would prepare for 

a vocation or elective courses of interest which 
do not prepare specifically for a vocation. 
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12. Choice of a four-year college education or train- 
ing in specialized schools such as business col- 
leges and technical schools. 

13. Preference for classes grouped according to per- 
formance in each subject field. 

14. Election of another academic subject in addition 
to those which are usually required. 

15. Choice of doing school assignments at home or 
in a scheduled study period at school. 


Each of the 15 items was presented to 
each student during an interview in a form 
similar to following sample: 


Some outstanding students complete a four-year 

high school program and get their diplomas in 

three years or less. If you were given the opportu- 

nity to complete high school in less than four years, 

A. I would try to complete high school in less than 
four years. 

B. I would leave this decision to my father. 

C. I would leave this decision to my mother. 

D. I would try to complete high school in the regu- 
lar time of four years. 


Each parent was presented the same items 
during separate interviews but the wording 
was slightly changed to make it suitable for 
them. The following sample indicates the 
changes necessary for the item above to 
make it suitable for parents: 


Some outstanding students complete a four-year 

high school program and get their diplomas in three 

years or less. If your child were given the opportu- 

nity to complete high school in less than four years, 

A. IT would prefer that my child try to complete 
high school in less than four years. 

B. I would leave this decision to my child. 

C. I would leave this decision to my mate. 

D. I would prefer that my child complete high 
school in the regular four years. 


Each item was printed on a 5 x 8 card. 
The four responses to each were printed on 
3 x 5 cards and placed in library card 
pockets attached to the item cards. The 
respondents read each item, withdrew the 
four choice cards, sorted through them, and 
handed the interviewer the one that best 
described his response. On the reverse side 
of the response card was a number and a 
letter corresponding to the card’s randomly 
assigned order in the series. The number 
and letter arrangement made it possible to 
control the presentations and the choice 
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category order by continually returning all 
cards to their original order before each 


item was presented to the subjects. The 
letter on the card handed to the interviewer 
was noted and a circle was placed around a 
corresponding letter on a separate recording 
sheet in the appropriate column. The 
circled letters provided the basic data for 
analysis. 

It should be noted that two of the four 
responses for each item were mutually ex- 
clusive. In the sample given above, for 
example, the student could choose either 
A or D independent response but not both. 
If he chose either of these there was no 
further questions on that item. If, however, 
he chose dependent response B or C he was 
asked to indicate whether the person indi- 
cated would choose the A or D response. 
Finally if he had chosen the B or C response 
he was asked to indicate whether he would 
choose A or D if he had to make a choice of 
his own. From this procedure it was pos- 
sible to determine whether the student 
chose to make his own decisions, to which 
parent he would defer if he chose not to 
do so, a prediction of the parent's choice if 
it were left to the parent, and the student's 
forced choice if he had left the original 
choice to a parent. 

Each parent could also choose either of 
the mutually exclusive independent choices 
Aor D. If he did so there was no further re- 
quirement on that item. If, instead, he 
chose either B or C dependent response he 
was asked to predict whether the person in- 
dicated in either of these responses would 
choose A or D. In addition he was asked 
to indicate his or her own choice between 
A or D if required to make the choice. 
From these responses the investigators could 
determine the extent to which parents chose 
to make educational decisions for their chil- 
dren, the amount of deferments to mates or 
children, a prediction of the choices of other 
members of the family triad, and a forced 
choice if the original choice had been to 
defer to others. 


Results 
The forced.c ¢gnethod used in this ex- 
perimepitiage rd jin guidance has 
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some obvious limitations. In addition to 
those discussed by one of the authors in pre- 
vious writings, there is the problem in this 
particular experiment of the large number 
of possible choices. Thus the subjects might 
have been asked if they would leave the de- 
cision up to various advisers, counselors, 
and home room teachers. They might also 
have been asked if they would have made 
the choices after or before consultation with 
various combinations of parents, advisers, 
peers, teachers, principals, relatives, and 
others. The possible permutations and 
combinations are such that, if all were con- 
sidered, it would reduce the study of stu- 
dents’ choices to a case study of each indi- 
vidual and prevent any generalization. 
The use of the forced-choice method in any 
instrument employed in guidance must al- 
ways be an unhappy adaptation to the fact 
that one is working with complex human 
beings in complex situations. Its use seems 
unfortunate in any situation (and particu- 
larly so in preference records and interest 
inventories) but up to this point no practi- 
cal substitute has yet been developed. And 
it is still too common a policy to have stu- 
dents make up their programs and plans 
without consultation with parents. 
Another limitation of the method em- 
ployed in this study is the fact that students 
may have responded in a way that would 
present the most favorable appearance 
rather than the way that they actually felt. 
This is, of course, a matter that would 
render useless all the instruments, other 
than objectively scored tests that are used in 
guidance. It seems to have been less likely 
in this experiment since a high degree of 
rapport had been achieved with these sub- 
jects, the choices were presented in an inter- 
view situation in which there was an 
opportunity to question the subjects about 
their statements, and because students could 
have few clues about which answers were 
most desirable. The subject could not, for 
example, know whether the experimenters 
looked more favorably on subjects who left 
decisions to their parents or made their own 
choices. Analysis of the data reported be- 
low and discussions with the subjects and 
their parents suggested that there was no 


marked tendency to deceive the investiga- 
tors. 

Examination of the data in TABLE | in- 
dicates that most of the superior ninth grade 
students and their parents chose independ- 
ent responses. The students apparently felt 
that they were capable of making the kinds 
of decisions with which they were con- 
fronted. On the other hand their parents 
generally chose independent responses 
rather than to leave the decisions to the 
students. ‘The mothers generally tended, 
more than the fathers, to leave the decisions 
to the child. In the items dealing with the 
elective academic course, advanced study 
classes, and college education, the differences 
between mothers and fathers were signifi- 
cant at the one per cent level. Differences 
at the five per cent level appeared on the 
items dealing with independent projects 
and home study. The important finding, 
however, is the fact that fathers, mothers, 
and students preferred to choose independ- 
ent response rather than to defer to other 
members of the family triad. Thirty-seven 
of the possible 45 percentages in TABLE | 
vary significantly from simple 51 to 49 per 
cent distributions. 

The situations in which parents left de- 
cisions to their children were relatively few, 
but they appeared frequently enough to 
warrant the following comments. Since 
mothers tended to leave more decisions to 
their children than the fathers it seems 
likely that more communication about edu- 
cational decisions may occur between the 
mothers and their children than between 
the fathers and their sons and daughters. 
This finding is reinforced by the evidence 
that mothers tended to predict their chil- 
dren’s responses better than fathers and the 
fact that more of the mothers’ than fathers’ 
forced choices agreed with their children’s 
preferences. Examination of the data and 
comments during the interviews suggest 
that fathers held different opinions about 
the value of the selected educational prac- 
tices for their children. 

It will be recalled that all of the parents 
and students indicated a preference for one 
of the mutually exclusive choices offered 
initially or had been required to indicate 
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their own preferences even if they had 
chosen initially to leave the choice to an- 
other member of the family. From their 
responses it was possible to determine the 
extent to which there was agreement in a 
family. On the issues of independent proj- 
ects, college versus specialized training, hu- 
man relations courses, additional academic 
subject, working for a scholarship and com- 
peting for leadership positions, the percent- 
ages of families in which all members agreed 
in significant proportions were 79, 79, 68, 
67, 64, and 64, rsepectively. On the items 
of correspondence study, elective academic 
course and study at home only 37, 27, and 24 
per cent of the families were in significant 
disagreement. On the other six items the 
percentages of agreement for the families 
neared the 50 per cent level. It seems that 
there is likely to be much conflict within 
families about the decisions that ninth- 
grade superior students are frequently 
called upon to make. 

The data presented above indicate the 
agreement among members of family triads 
and the extent to which they wanted to 
make choices, but they do not indicate their 


approval or rejection of procedures which 
have commonly been recommended for the 
education of superior students by promi- 
nent educators and educational organiza- 
tions. The data in TABLE 2 indicate that 
students, fathers, and mothers approved 12, 
13, and 12, respectively, of the recommended 
procedures in significant numbers. All 
three groups disapproved in significant per- 
centages completion of high school in less 
than the usual time. In addition, fathers 
and mothers did not accept the proposal of 
electing an academic course rather than 
extra-curricular activity in significant num- 
bers. The mothers and students did not 
prefer that school assignments be done at 
home in significant numbers to indicate 
that a majority would favor it if the ex- 
periments were tried again. The students 
did not approve attendance at summer 
school in significant numbers. It appears, 
however, that the ultimate consumers gen- 
erally approve of the educational diets that 
professional educators prescribe. 


Conclusions 
It is apparent that ninth-grade superior 


TABLE 1 
Per Cent of Students, Fathers, and Mothers Who Made Their Own Decisions on Fifteen Educa- 


Educational Practices 


Students Fathers Mothers 


Elective academic course or an extra-class activity 
Third year of a foreign language 

Scholarship or part-time work 

Independent projects 

Attending summer school 

Competing for a leadership position 

Completing high school in less than four years 
Correspondence study 

Advanced study class 

Human relations course 


Elective vocational preparation or non-vocational preparation 


College or specialized training 
Ability grouping = 
Election of an additional academic subject 


Completion of school assignments at home or during a scheduled study 


period 


(N = 100) (N = 100) (N = 100) 
95* 62t 38* 
100* 65* 59 
99* 90* 87* 
99* 68* 54 
91* 50 50 
100* 51 43 
94* 83* 80* 
95* 66* 58 
92* 62t 42 
99* 86* 76* 
99* 76* 67* 
98* 89* 
99* 81* 72° 
98* 63t 62t 
100* 76* 61t 


* Significantly different from minimum majority beyond 0.01 level. 
t Significantly different from minimum majority beyond 0.05 level. 
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TABLE 2 


Per Cent of Students and Their Parents Who Approved of Practices Supported or Recom- 
mended by Prominent Educational Organizations and Individual Educators 


Students Fathers Mothers 
Educational Practices (N = 100) (N= 100) (N = 100) 

Elective academic course 67* 47 53 

Third year of a foreign language 86* 83* 84* 
Scholarship 83* 86* 88* 
Independent projects 90* 91* 92° 
Attending summer school 59 64* 69* 
Competing for a leadership position 78* 90* 83* 
Completing high school in less than four years a ye m* 
Correspondence study 61* ng 
Advanced study class 81* 82* 78* 
Human relations course 76* 87* 88* 
Election of vocational preparation courses 74* 61* 64* 
College attendance 86* 92° 94* 
Ability grouping 82* 79* 94* 
Election of an additional academic subject 85* 88* 82* 
Completion of school assignments at home 52 62* 55 


* Significantly different from minimum majority beyond 0.01 level. 
t Significantly different from minimum majority beyond 0.05 level. 


students prefer to make their own decisions 
on educational matters but it is also clear 
that parents, particularly fathers, would 
rather make the choices than leave them to 
their children or to their mates. The fact 
that there was significant agreement among 
all members of the family triads on only 6 
of 15 items suggests that there may be difh- 
culties in communication about educational 
decisions that might develop into conflicts. 
Despite such differences there seemed to be 
general approval of procedures commonly 
recommended for the education of superior 
students. The one strong exception was in 
the matter of acceleration. 

A recent study, Mueller and Rothney [4] 
suggested the need for more counselor- 
arranged conferences between teachers, par- 
ents, and students to assist in the develop- 
ment of effective student behavior in the 
area of human relations. The findings of 
this study suggest that such conferences are 
also necessary if superior students are to 
choose wisely when educational decisions 
must be made. 
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WOMEN OFF-CAMPUS 


RUTH NEAL 


[es EXPLODING college population impels 


examination of housing resources off- 
campus to accommodate the great numbers 
who apply for admission. In a previous 
report [/] the writer described a counseling 
program for single, undergraduate Women 
OffCampus (WOC) at the University of 
Florida. This report presents data on the 
characteristics and needs of its WOC resi- 
dents, one group of whom was surveyed by 
the writer in the spring of 1960. It seems 
clear that the WOC is here to stay, at least 
pending campus residence hall increases. 
At the University, 1958 WOC fall renter en- 
rollments totaled 150; in October of 1960 
they totaled 460. Off-campus living may 
carry only the virtue of necessity, since the 
commitment of the university understand- 
ably is to campus residence; but the possi- 
bility cannot be dismissed that there are in 
this setting useful experiences in independ- 
ent responsibility. 


Procedure 


A questionnaire was devised to secure in- 
formation in six areas: key characteristics; 
housing; academic performance; activities; 
dating; and advantages and disadvantages 
of off-campus residence. These question- 
naires were sent to all 150 WOC renters 
who were not married, divorced, or over 30 
years of age. 

A number of procedures were adopted to 
insure maximum return. (1) Enclosed with 
each questionnaire was a mimeographed 
letter informally addressed “Dear Jane” in 
the writer’s longhand, with an additional 
longhand note included in half of the 
letters. (2) Questionnaires were to be re- 
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turned anonymously. (3) Two follow-up 
letters were sent at intervals of approxi- 
mately 10 days. (4) Space was provided on 
each questionnaire to indicate interest in 
receiving a report of the study. 
Approximately 45 per cent of the ques- 
tionnaires were returned the first week, 56 
per cent by the end of the second week, fol- 
lowed by five weeks of. sporadic returns 
yielding a final total of 73 per cent. The 
respondent rate was considered sufficiently 
high to warrant an assumption of represent- 
ativeness. Questionnaires with additional 
longhand notes and those without notes 
were returned in equal numbers. Eighty- 
one per cent of the respondents requested a 
summary report which, subsequently, was 


_ made available to the whole group. 


Findings 


Ninety-two per cent of the respondents 
classified themselves as upperclassmen. The 
mean age of the group was 21 years. More 
than three-fourths of the respondents had 
been attending the University for three or 
more semesters. Ninety per cent had been 
living off-campus for two semesters or less. 
More than 40 per cent indicated they had 
transferred from other colleges or univer- 
sities. 

Parents’ occupations for about half of the 
respondents were classified as Professional 
and Managerial or Official; Clerical and 
Sales occupations accounted for 21 per cent; 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled, 13 per cent; Serv- 
ice, Unskilled and Agricultural-Fishing- 
Forestry, 9 per cent; unrecorded, 9 per cent. 
Approximately three-fifths of the respond- 
ents indicated Protestant religious affilia- 
tion; one-fifth, Catholic; one-tenth, Jewish. 
Nine per cent listed themselves as agnostics. 

Earnings from work, including both vaca- 
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tion and part-time, contributed to educa- 
tional expenses for half of the group. Eight 
per cent were meeting all of their educa- 
tional fees through such work. Thirty-eight 
per cent were receiving scholarship assist- 
ance. Parents or guardians of about one- 
third of the respondents were paying all 
educational expenses. Presumably only 
nine respondents had never been employed. 
At the time of the study, 25 per cent of the 
respondents were holding part-time jobs. 


Housing 


Permission to live off-campus is given to 
all undergraduate women if space is un- 
available in campus residence halls. The 
Off-Campus Housing Office lists available 
accommodations, but it does not “approve” 
them. Responsibility for the rental of a 
particular accommodation is assumed by 
the student and her parent or guardian. 
However, the Office directs all undergrad- 
uate women seeking off-campus housing to 
its women’s counselor for consultation re- 
garding the listed facilities. Responses indi- 
cated that the Office was being extensively 
used for this purpose. Also used greatly 
were friends, and in descending order of 
use, newspaper ads, rental agents, and ‘for 
rent’ signs. To an extent Prusok’s findings 
2], that the best accommodations probably 
were being “passed from class to class and 
student to student by word of mouth” are 
corroborated. 

Taste | presents housing information 
tabulated from respondents’ replies. Rea- 
sons given most often for preference for an 
apartment concerned cooking facilities and 
“space.” Sixty per cent of the reasons given 
for selecting rooms concerned circumstance 
—“selected for me,” “owner a family friend,” 
‘cannot afford apartment,” “too late to find 
an apartment and roommates’’; 40 per cent 
concerned choice—“ privacy” or “quiet,” “no 
responsibility of an apartment.” 

Joint household arrangements of apart- 
ment-renter respondents ‘ranged from ap- 
parently little organization other than eat- 
ing together, through the more usual rota- 
tion of cooking-cleaning-washing-drying- 
buying chores, dividing bills and “kitties,” 
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to the business-like checking account for 
rent and utilities. 

Living in an apartment and sharing the 
expenses of rent, food, and utilities with one 
or more roommates is, generally speaking, 
cheaper for a WOC than renting a room. 
Compared with the present cost of campus 
residence, shared off-campus apartments 
would seem to represent for the majority of 
WOC’s the least expensive way to live while 
attending the University. Yet in spite of 
the fact that the large majority of WOC'’s 
rent apartments and presumably save 
money by the arrangement, only a small 
proportion of the respondents listed such 
savings as an advantage. This is contrary 
to Prusok’s findings that finances are “a 
primary factor” in selecting off-campus resi- 
dence [2]. 

There seemed to be general reluctance to 
give householders “poor” or “fair” ratings, 
in spite of such comments as “house is 


noisy,” “treats us like children,” “poor 
TABLE | 
Housing Accommodations 
Per 
Cent 


*Renters of apartments 
houses (8%), trailers (2%) 
Sharing with 1 or 2 roommates 67 
Sharing with 3 or more roommates 23 
Renting alone 10 
Spending $5-$10 per week for food, 
groceries . . . 78 
Spending $30-$45 per month for 
rent, utilities : 71 
Renters of rooms in private homes 
(18%) or rooming houses (10%) .. . 
Having kitchen privileges «= 
Spending $10—$20 per week for food, 
groceries . 
Spending $25-$35 per 
rent 67 
Rating “excellent”’ 
or “‘good”’ 
Rating householders 
“good” 
Having TV at 


*The term “apartment” further in the report 
should be taken to include apartments, houses, and 
trailers. 


month for 


“excellent” or 
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housekeeper.” Reasons more frequently 
given for “excellent” and “good” ratings 
concerned congeniality and considerateness, 
cooperation in repairs and improvements, 
and respect for privacy. 


Academic Performance 


Approximately two-thirds of the respond- 
ents were enrolled in Arts and Sciences or 
Education curriculums. Approximately 
half of the respondents felt that living off- 
campus had a favorable effect on their aca- 
demic records, mostly because of quiet and 
relaxed study conditions. 


TABLE 2 


Women Students’ Academic Point Averages— 
2nd Semester, 1959-1960 


woc renters 2.487 
Fraternity women. 2.464 
All women students . 2.411 
Non-fraternity women 2.171 
Campus residence hall women 2.171 


It should be noted that there is an ap- 
proximately equal distribution of freshman 
and upperclass women in campus residence 
halls; whereas a moderate to great majority 
of fraternity women and WOC’s are upper- 
classmen. To what degree freshman grades 
are likely to affect a group’s overall average 
is not known since the University makes no 
separate freshman tabulation. There is 
some evidence to support an assumption 
that freshman semester grade-point averages 
tend to be lower than upperclass ones. 

WOC respondents who felt that living 
off-campus was adversely affecting their aca- 
demic records (6 per cent) tended to blame 
poor study environments, e.g., living with 
non-students who have the “party spirit 
after they get home from work.” (Students 
are discouraged by the counselor from shar- 
ing accommodations with non-students.) 


Activities 

Respondents’ replies in this area were 
divided into two groups: affiliations and 
events. Affiliations were defined as mém- 
berships inferring more or less regular far- % 
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ticipation in organized campus groups, des- 
ignated as either social-vocational or honor- 
service. Data in this area are presented as 
numbers of affiliations in Taste 3. These 
data were reported by only 55 per cent of 
the respondents. 

Although the low WOC participation in 
campus activities was anticipated, it was 
surprising to learn that 45 per cent of the 
group reported non-membership in any 
campus organization. Contrary to alleged, 
widespread impressions of increased student 
interest in religious affairs, the data reveal 
that only 20 per cent of the respondents 
were affiliated with student religious centers. 
Respondent affiliates of honor-service groups 
tended to be associated also with two social- 
vocational groups. 

Data concerning events, generally defined 
as voluntary, extra-curricular programs of 
an educational, social, or entertainment na- 
ture, likewise revealed a relatively small de- 
gree of participation. Slightly more than 
two-fifths of the respondents were attending 
‘regularly’ or ‘frequently’ each of the two 


TABLE 3 
Affiliations with Campus Organizations 
Number 
Social-Vocational Groups ........ 89 
Religious student centers . . . ... 20 
Vocational clubs ......... 12 
Professional fraternities. . . .... 11 
* Foreign student groups . 9 


Intramural sport teams 

Swim Fins 5 
Music groups bend, 5 
Florida Players (drama) 3 
Student publications . . 
Florida Union Social Reed, 2 
Cavalettes (a social dance group) 2 
Student Religious Association . 1 


Honor-Service Groups .......... 19 
Honorary fraternities . . . 
Student government—offices or com- 

fos or -committres 


. © There are se everal such groupe on campus, all of 
accept ‘Americans for membership. Three 
joreigr student WOC’s received questionnaires. 
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most popular kinds of events—Lyceum con- 
certs and athletic contests. Sixteen per cent 
of the group reported regular or frequent 
attendance at lecture series events; four per 
cent, participation in Florida Union activi- 
ties. Although only nine per cent of the 
respondents reported going home “regu- 
larly” or “frequently” over weekends, 
ninety-six per cent had “never” attended a 
Saturday night residence hall dance. 

By dividing respondents into several 
groupings, we find that freshmen more than 
upperclassmen, non-transfer more than 
transfer students, and part-time job holders 
more than non-job holders were participat- 
ing actively in campus activities. 

The study does not offer data which 
definitely explain the apparent mild interest 
of the WOC group in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. It would seem that WOC’s reflect 


TABLE 4 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Living 
Off-Campus 


Number 
of Replies 


294 


Advantages 

Homelike 
Housekeeping. . . 54 
Relaxed, comfortable environ- 

ment 
Quiet, privacy. . . 
Good study conditions he 

Independence. . 
Interpersonal relationships, 

cooperation ... 
Financial budgeting ..... 11 
Time budgeting. ...... 10 
Financialeconomy ........ 14 
Freedom from restriction. ..... 14 

Distance from campus ... . 

Poor contact with friends, activi- 

Poor transportation ..... 12 

Housekeeping chores . 

Unwelcome guests . 

High cost 


Poor housing . . 
Disturbing neighbors, householder 
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a widely noted trend of university students 
away from organized activity [3}. 
Dating 

More than two-thirds of the respondents 
indicated that they were dating (labeled 
as “coffee,” “studying together,” “formal 
dating,” etc.) frequently, from one to three 
times a week. About two-thirds had found 
their dating habits unaffected by off-campus 
residence. Of the respondent one-third 
whose habits were affected, more than half 
gave favorable replies concerning oppor- 
tunities for “home” entertaining—dinner, 
study, TV, drop-ins, etc. (This seems to 
contradict a Women Students Association 
regulation prohibiting men visitors in apart- 
ments or rooms of undergraduate women 
students.) Most of the unfavorable com- 
ments concerned reduced opportunities for 
meeting men, a disadvantage resulting from 
being “isolated from ‘fix-up’ groups.” 

When frequent and infrequent dating are 
related to participation in campus activities, 
we find, as might be expected, that the re- 
spondent frequent daters were participating 
to a greater degree, 62 as against 42 per cent.: 
It is also interesting to note that a greater 
proportion (31 per cent) of frequent daters 
reported 3.00 and above academic averages 
than did infrequent daters. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


The final section of the questionnaire 
asked for advantages and disadvantages of 
living off-campus. Taste 4 summarizes 
these data. The 150 respondents listed a 
total of 373 replies. Findings are presented 
as numbers within this total. 

The following excerpts may give these 
data greater meaning: 


“Less date and dress competition.” “Much easier 
on the nerves. For the first time in college I am 
able to relax.” “Dormitories are a straining experi- 
ence.” “Nice to be able to walk away from the 
campus and come ‘home.’” “I feel since moving 
from the dorms . . . begifted with a very precious at- 
tribute: individualism. I can laugh as loud as I 
want, sing if I'm exuberant, borrow sugar from my 
neighbor ....” “Makes me feel more independent 
because of the many more responsibilities entrusted 
to me.” “It has put me on my own . . . solidifies 
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what character one already has.” “Freedom of con- 
trol gives me a chance to plan and regulate for my- 
self.” “Have more time for everything—more done 
in less time.” 

“Harder to make friends.” “Out of touch with 
other students.” “Makes joining campus activities 
more of an effort.” “Little feeling of belonging.” 
“Lonely, depressed sometimes. Needed someone my 
own age to talk with, but too late to visit anyone.” 
“No place to leave books, change clothes, or relax 
on campus. If I leave in A.M* without umbrella 
I'm out of luck for rest of day.” “Lack of time to 
be either a good student and a poor housekeeper or 
the converse.” 


Reported advantages of living off-campus 
surpassed disadvantages by a ratio of four to 
one, the preponderant reasons seeming to 
revolve around a more comfortable, home- 
like and, it is assumed, less pressurized en- 
vironment than is generally associated with 
campus residence halls. In introducing this 
report a point was made about the oppor- 
tunity afforded by off-campus living for ex- 
perience in responsibility. It is useful to 
note that 31 per cent of the recorded ad- 
vantages relate to this critical aspect of de- 
velopment. 

Disadvantages were listed by 70 per cent 
of the room-renting respondents, as against 

2 per cent of the apartment renters. More- 
over, nine out of ten room renters who 
listed disadvantages cited the distance fac- 
tor, in contrast to one of every two apart- 
ment renters. Our assumption must be, 
then, that WOC’s renting apartments are 
more likely to be content than WOC’s rent- 
ing rooms. 

In the last questionnaire item, respond- 
ents were asked to comment on the Women 
Students Association regulations as they 
affect off-campus undergraduate women. 
Twenty-five per cent commented unfavor- 
ably, generally concerning modification of 
existing regulations to fit the particular 
conditions of off-campus residence and 
specifically concerning the regulation for- 
bidding men in apartments. To the credit 
and interest of these decisive commentators, 
the 1960-1961 WOC Council addressed it- 
self to the specific problem by submitting 
an appropriate resolution to a University 
committee for consideration. 
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The ‘‘Average’’ WOC 


What does the average WOC look like? 
She is a 20-21 year old upperclassman, in 
attendance at the University for two to 
three years. She has been living off-campus 
for not more than two semesters in an apart- 
ment with one or two other WOC’s, costing 
her and each of her roommates $35 a month 
for rent and utilities and $7.50 a week each 
for food and groceries. Her educational ex- 
penses are partially self-earned by means of 
part-time and/or vacation employment. 
This relaxed and homelike atmosphere with 
its built-in satisfactions of responsibility 
and independence is highly valued, to a 
degree that, together with the distance from 
campus, may presume limited participation 
in campus activities. Extra-curricular ac- 
tivity for her mainly concerns dating, a con- 
siderable amount of which takes place at 
“home,” over coffee, or while studying. 

The data support, for the greatest part, 
the writer's impressions in working day-to- 
day with WOC’s. At her most representa- 
tive, a WOC seems to reflect pretty clearly 
the need of her student generation which 
has been characterized as a tendancy toward 
an “individualistic system of control” [3]. 
There is little doubt that many undergrad- 
uate women “flee for refuge” to off-campus 
residence in order to relieve the pressures of 
campus community living, and to establish 
a degree of autonomy. It is also for con- 
sideration that a university “plant,” con- 
structed to provide for a maximum popula- 
tion at minimum cost, cannot, for many 
undergraduates, supply to sufficient degree 
a much needed sense of identity. To these 
students off-campus residence with its per- 
sonally controlled climate may provide an 
important haven. 
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Scholastic Aptitude 


and the Relative Persistence of Vocational Choice 


GEORGE S. HOLDEN 


suRVEY of the literature reveals an in- 
A creasing tendency to concentrate on 
developmental approaches to vocational 
choice. Super [16], Ginzberg [2], and 
Tiedeman [19] seem to be in general agree- 
ment that crystallization of vocational in- 
terests does not typically occur until some 
time after high school graduation, and that 
eighth or ninth grade students do not 
typically make appropriate vocational 
choices. Discounting certain tangential 
benefits gained from a developing aware- 
ness of the need to make vocational de- 
cisions, this suggests that there is little or 
no direct benefit to be gained by vocational 
planning at this age. 

The educational choices that must pre- 
cede entrance into a profession are fairly 
well defined, and a student whose goal is 
among the professions must decide in fayor 
of certain subjects near the beginning iof 
his secondary education. This apparently 
adds up to a need to base some educational 
planning on decisions which are made by 
students who are not developmentally ready 
to make these decisions. However, is :the 
inappropriateness in vocational choices of 
eighth graders so randomly distributed that 
their choices truly play no significant role 
in long-range planning? 

If the eighth grade student's vocational 
choice is conceived of as a manifestation of 
his vocational choice level, and if there are 
factors related to vocational choice which 
if singled out would identify a segment of 
this eighth grade population whose voca- 
tional choice levels are not inappropriate, 
it seems reasonable to assume that voca- 
tional planning at the eighth grade level 
can play a more direct and efficacious role 
in educational planning. 


Georce S. Howpen is Guidance Counselor, Clar- 
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The question which presents itself at this 
time is, “Are there factors related to voca- 
tional choice which serve to identify a group 
whose vocational choice levels are appropri- 
ate, as measured by the persistence of the 
vocational choice level?” The literature is 
full of attempts to determine what factors 
go into making a vocational choice, and the 
results point up the apparent existence of 
a multi-dimensional picture. Some of the 
factors that seem to affect this process are 
values, such as security, career satisfaction, 
prestige (including money) and social re- 
wards [8], physiological maturation [6], sex 
differences [5, 15, 18], parental role [/#], 
aptitudes, perception of self, father’s occu- 
pation [/3, 17], social class and socio-eco- 
nomic level [4, 8, 10] and activity experi- 
ences [/]. 

Attempts to establish a relationship be- 
tween factors in vocational choice and ap- 
propriateness of vocational choice manifest 
themselves in some of the vocational devel- 
opment theories. Small [/2] suggests this 
relationship to be between reality and “ego 
strength.” The developmentalists identify 
a relationship with maturation. Hoppock 
[3] stresses the needs of the individual. It 
seems likely that when testing the func- 
tional aspects of one or more of these 
theories with each student it would require 
more time than it would if some rough, 
more objectively measured criteria could 
be established which would serve to iden- 
tify a sub-group, the occupational choices 
of which have a higher probability of being 
appropriate and persistent. 

In an effort to identify more objectively 
the segment of the eighth-grade population 
to which the claim of inappropriate occupa- 
tional choices applies the most, it was de- 
cided to investigate the possibility of a re- 
lationship between persistence of occupa- 
tional choice and a more measurable factor 
of influence on vocational choice. 
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One of these factors is intelligence. Lock- 
wood [7] found that the “factor of intelli- 
gence seems directly related to the level of 
a student's realism of vocational prefer- 
ence,” but failed to point up any signifi- 
cance of age in this equation. If intelli- 
gence is related to vocational choice for 
eighth-grade students as well as eleventh- 
grade students, does this mean that the in- 
telligent student is less likely to change the 
level of his vocational choice as he proceeds 
through high school than the less gifted 
student? 


The Present Study 


It was the purpose of the present study to 
determine whether or not there appears to 
be any relationship between intelligence 
level and persistence of the level of career 
choice. The findings in the literature, indi- 
cating that the number of students desiring 
high level occupations is unrealistically 
high in terms of the actual distribution of 
job opportunities, suggest that many of the 
factors that influence vocational choice af- 
fect students of all intelligence levels, and 
that these factors sway students toward 
choosing high level jobs. If the pressures 
for high level jobs affected only the high 
level students, the alleged disparity between 
vocational choice and statistical distribution 
would seem unlikely, since the percentage 
of high level students is probably not great 
enough to cause a noticeable imbalance be- 
tween vocational choices and actual job dis- 
tribution. If students of all intelligence 
levels are affected, then the effect of the 
pressures on the more gifted would prob- 
ably be toward the selection of an occupa- 
tional level that is in keeping with their 
abilities. At the same time, these pressures 
would probably tend to draw the lower 
1Q group away from vocational choices that 
are compatible with their abilities. 

Assuming the above logic is sound, it 
seems reasonable to postulate that accord- 
ing to this criterion of appropriateness, the 
high ability group makes more appropriate 
vocational choices than the low IQ group. 
It is not the intention here to suggest that 
the appropriateness has any bearing on 
maturational level or self-concept, nor does 
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it preclude this possibility. This is merely 
a situational statement with no considera- 
tion given to cause. Many studeiits, re- 
gardless of maturation, self-concept, or IQ, 
seem to be drawn to high-level jobs. Be- 
cause of the very nature of these high-level 
jobs, they are practical for high-level stu- 
dents only. If the postulation is true, it 
seems reasonable to expect that students in 
the low group, as they progress through 
high school and come closer to the point at 
which they must crystallize their post-high 
school plans, will change the level of their 
vocational plans more than the high ability 
group. This suggests the hypothesis that: 
Students at the lower range of the IQ 
continuum are more likely to change the 
level of occupational choice between 
grades 8 and 11 than students in the up- 
per range of the IQ continuum. 


It follows that since the eighth-year as- 
pirations of the low-group appear to be 
high relative to their abilities, these changes 
of vocational choices will probably be to- 
ward a level that is more commensurate 
with that which would be expected for their 


intelligence levels. This suggests the corol- 
lary that: 


As they progress through the grades from 
8 to Il, students at the lower levels of 
scholastic ability would, as a group, tend 
toward vocational choices that are more 
suitable to their scholastic abilities. 


Design and Methods 


In order to test the hypothesis, a study 
group was selected from a junior-senior 
high school of a suburban community in 
western New York. The study group was 
an entire class consisting of 109 members. 

When the class was at the eighth-grade 
level, they were interviewed and they com- 
pleted a questionnaire on which they were 
asked which occupations they had con- 
sidered and which they might select as a 
career. They were also asked if they 
planned to attend a post-high school train- 
ing institution. If the answer was yes, they 
were asked to state the type of institution 
and the number of years they planned to 
attend. The questions were asked again 
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during a personal interview when the study 
group had reached the eleventh grade. At 
both the eighth grade and eleventh grade 
levels, the questions were asked in the con- 
text of vocational and educational plan- 
ning, and it was the aim of the interviewer 
to elicit student expectations rather than 
student aspirations from each individual 
in the sample. 

Rather than rely on one measure of IQ, 
it was decided to use the mean of two scores 
to represent the IQ of each student. The 
first score was taken from the Otis Quick 
Scoring Mental Ability Test, Form Beta A, 
that had been administered to the students 
in the study group when they were in the 
sixth grade. The second score was from the 
Otis, Beta EM, administered during the 
students’ ninth-grade year. 

The median IQ of the study group was 
108. The mean IQ was 108. Since the 
median and the mean IQ's were the same, 
indicating a normal curve, the distribution 
of the group was considered to be normal. 
The range of IQ scores of the study group 
was from 84 to 159. Since this group repre- 
sented only that segment of the population 
that had achieved at least 11 years of formal 
education, it was assumed that a mean IQ 
of 108 was within a reasonable range of ex- 
pectancy for this group. It was decided that 
the group represented a normal eleventh 
grade population in so far as intelligence is 
concerned. However, the socio-economic 
level of the community from which this 
group was drawn was relatively high, and 
in this respect the sample was not consid- 


ered to be necessarily representative of a 
normal eleventh grade population. 

Sub-groups were formed on the basis of 
IQ score ranges. The vocational and edu- 
cational plans of each of these groups were 
recorded at the eighth-grade level and again 
at the eleventh-grade level. A t-test was 
computed in order to test the null hypoth- 
esis that choices in occupational level for 
the eleventh-grade year did not differ sig- 
nificantly from those reported during the 
eighth-grade year. The five per cent level 
of significance was established to identify 
the region of rejection for the null hy- 
pothesis. 


Results 


It had been stated that vocational choices 
are largely in the upper range of the occu- 
pational hierarchy and the distribution of 
occupational choices does not correspond 
with the labor force distribution or job 
opportunities. Taste | illustrates the dis- 
tribution of career choice levels of the study 
group when they were in the eighth grade 
and again when they had reached the 
eleventh grade. The level of occupational 
choices is represented by the number of 
years of post-high school education ex- 
pressed by the students and/or necessary to 
that occupation. Here, it can be seen that 
when the study group was in the eighth 
grade, 61.5 per cent of its members were 
considering an occupation that requires four 
or more years of college. Compared to the 
nine per cent employed in the professions 
in 1950 [11], it appears to support the claim 
of inequitable vocational choice distribu- 


TABLE 1 
Distribution of Career Choice Levels* 
Post-high school ’ Year 4 Years 
education None or Less 2 Years 3 Years or More 
8th Grade 
No. of students 10 9 22 0 68 
Percentage f 9 8 20 0 61.5 
1ith Grade 
No. of students 30 12 26 4 37 
Percentage 27.4 11 23.9 4 33 
PercentaGe CHANGE +18.4 +3 +3.9 +4 —28.5 


* Career Choice Levels are represented by the number of years of post- high schoo] education typically re- 


quired for success in these careers. 


t Discrepancy in percentages because of rounding. 
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tion. Moreover, since 91 per cent of the 
study group expected to go into an occupa- 
tion which requires some post-high school 
education and only about 34 per cent of 
the college age youths are actually entering 
college [9], there appears to be little doubt 
that the statement is supported by these 
data. 

Probably the most significant observations 
in comparing the two grade levels in TABLE 
l are: the decided drop in those expecting 
to go into occupations which require four or 
more years of college education and the 
definite rise in those expecting to go into 
occupations which require no post-high 
school education. It indicates a definite 
trend toward that which is tantamount to 
the statistical labor force distribution. 

In order to establish any trend toward the 
direction postulated, it was necessary to 
identify the members of the study group 
with an IQ range as well as post-high school 
plans. Taste 2 summarizes the results of 
this investigation. Here it can be seen that 
while still in eighth grade a high percentage 
of the group at each level of IQ expected 
four or more years of college. If we can 
assume that expected educational level 
represents expected occupational level, then 
these data appear to support the hypothesis 
that students of low scholastic ability, as a 
group, do not make as appropriate voca- 
tional choices as students who are more 
gifted. By comparing sub-columns “Grade 
8” with sub-columns “Grade 11” it is evi- 
dent that the students in the highest IQ 
group had made no major change in the 
level of their occupational choice. The 
trends of the two lowest groups, however, 
seem to be quite significant. Within both 
of these groups, a high percentage of stu- 
dents had college expectations when they 
were in the eighth grade but had lowered 
their sights considerably by the time they 
had reached eleventh grade. The data of 
the lowest group indicates that the change 
in those planning no further education 
climbed from 0 to 67 per cent. 

Data of the inter-quartile range group do 
not contribute significantly to this study. 
Therefore, it was decided to test the hy- 
pothesis by comparing trends evidenced by 
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the highest 25 students with those of the 
lowest 25 students. The IQ ranges of these 
new groups were from 115 to 138 for the 
high group with a mean of 121, and 88 to 
100 for the low group with a mean of 95. 

Using the educational scale to represent 
the level of occupation, it was found that 
the low group changed from a median level 
of 4 years to 0 year and the high group 
made no change. Although these data are 
unquestionably in the hypothesized direc- 
tion, the writer felt that the use of the 
median as a measure of central tendency left 
something to be desired and decided to 
develop an occupational rating scale that 
would allow for a mean computation. The 
rating scale that was developed for use in 
this study follows the general plan outlined 
by Shartle [//] in his description of the 
Point System Method of evaluating jobs. 
This job evaluation, extended in high 
school use to include an occupational rat- 
ing scale, offered the advantage of not only 
classifying occupations on the basis of edu- 
cation, but also presented the requisite 
amount of flexibility which permitted the 
inclusion of other factors as well. The rating 
scale used in this study ranged from 0-8 and 
although factors other than formal educa- 
tion were considered when assigning num- 
bers to specific occupations, it was felt that 
it would be more appropriate to this study 
to limit them to those which are related to 
individual capabilities and to exclude all 
economic and prestige factors. 

After assigning a number from 0-8 to 
each of the occupations mentioned by one 
or more of the students in the highest 25 
and in the lowest 25, the mean was com- 
puted to represent the job expectancy of 
each group when they were in eighth grade 
and again when they were in eleventh grade. 
Tasce 3 illustrates the change in job ex- 
pectancy for each group. A t-test at the 0.05 
level strongly indicates that a rejection of 
the null hypothesis is in order. 

In addition to favoring the hypothesis, 
these data also appear to support the 
corollary. According to this scale, the 


trend of the low ability group is toward a 
lower level job than was indicated at the 
eighth grade. Since we have indicated that 
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TABLE 3 
The Mean Points for Each Group at Both Grade 


Levels 

Low Group High Group 
8th Grade 4.24 4.96 
11th Grade 1.32 5.64 
Change —2.92 +0.68 


at the eighth-grade level the low group's as- 
pirations were unrealistically high, it would 
follow that in order to approach realism, 
the group trend would have to be in the 
downward direction. 


Implications of the Study 

It has been said that very little faith can 
be placed in the occupational aspirations of 
young people who are at the threshold of 
secondary education. This study seems to 
support the hypothesis that the aspirations 
of the high IQ students are reasonably real 
and that fairly stable programs of study 
can be planned at the eighth-grade level. 
It is helpful to know that the tremendous 
change in the level of occupational choice 
is mot necessarily distributed evenly 
throughout all scholastic ability levels but 
probably concentrated largely in the low IQ 
groups. 

This research was limited to persistence 
of occupational choice level. No data were 
considered relative to the changing from 
one occupational choice to another on the 
same general level. A _ study profitably 
might be made of the persistence of actual 
choices within the high scholastic group. 

This study could be extended beyond the 
eleventh-grade level and possibly into ac- 
tual job placement to see if the general 
trend continues through the stages of occu- 
pational choice into placement. 

Another possible area of research that 
could be based on some of the data in this 
study would be to test the persistence of 
vocational choice relative to a differential 
aptitude for each student. 

The youths of today are forced to make 
decisions relative to vocational and edu- 
cational planning that they are not develop- 
mentally ready to do. A youth who should 
eventually find himself in a profession must 
make fairly definite plans while he is still 
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only about 13 years old. He depends on his 
advisors for information about himself and 
about the world of work and education. 
His advisors know far too little about the 
question of occupational choice to be as 
adequate in their service as they could be. 
It seems to this writer that longitudinal 
studies about occupational choice are long 
overdue, and the need for the kind of in- 
formation that is being collected and in- 
terpreted by Super and his associates at 
Middletown is desperately needed. 


Summary 

Rather than making an occupational 
choice for an individual student, an educa- 
tional institution encourages him to see the 
necessity of and to accept the responsibility 
for making his own vocational decisions. 
However, even with information and guid- 
ance, the choice of occupation is almost 
never made all at once or even in a short 
space of time. It is a developmental proc- 
ess that spans many years, during which the 
ultimate decision is determined by a series 
of actions and occurrences, each one depend- 
ent at least in some measure on preceding 
ones. Even though the process is recog- 
nized as being cumulative and there is 
generally room for choice, there comes a 
time when the general direction followed 
cannot easily be reversed or changed. It is 
the job of the counselor and any other per- 
son in an advisory position to recognize this 
process and exercise judgment toward edu- 
cational planning accordingly. 

In attempting to get at the question of 
the reliability of decisions made at the out- 
set of high school program planning, it was 
decided to investigate the relationship be- 
tween scholastic aptitude and the persist- 
ence of vocational choice. It was hypothe- 
sized that students at the lower range of 
the IQ continuum are more likely to change 
the level of occupational choices between 
grades 8 and 11 than students in the upper 
range of the IQ continuum. It was further 
hypothesized, in the form of a corollary, 
that as they proceed through the grades 
from 8 to 11, students at the lower levels of 
scholastic ability would, as a group, tend 
toward a vocational choice that is more 
suitable to their scholastic ability. 
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The study group consisted of a complete 
grade of 109 members in the study school. 
The members of the group were placed in 
smaller groups that were labeled according 
to 1Q ranges. The vocational and educa- 
tional plans that the study group supported 
at the eighth-grade level were compared 
with those made known at the eleventh- 
grade level. The hypothesis and corollary 
both appear to have significant support in 
the resulting data. 
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of the major factors in the withdrawal 
of students from college is an inappropriate 
original choice of institutions [3]. Several 
educators have suggested that the major 
factor causing these inappropriate choices 
has been a lack of readily available and 
meaningful information about colleges. In 
order to combat the mythology, misconcep- 
tions, and general lack of information con- 
cerning colleges, sociologist David Reisman 
has suggested a “consumer research bureau” 
to provide information on colleges to stu- 
dents, their parents, and high school coun- 
selors [5]. 

Even the talented students of our nation 
are apparently selecting their colleges upon 
equally vague notions and sloppy thinking. 
Recent studies of Merit Semifinalists and 
their parents indicate that they, also, appear 
to make choices by means of crude meas- 
ures of reputation and value which they can 
seldom document meaningfully [/, 2]. The 
whole process of college choice contains too 
many of the aspects of consumption de- 
scribed in The Hidden Persuaders and The 
Status Seekers. 

The problem of a lack of meaningful in- 
formation is twofold. First of all, the data 
simply have hot been gathered. Pepinsky 
has suggested that there are three reasons 
for our lack of information concerning “the 
process of student development in the edu- 
cational setting” [4]. First, past research 
has not taken into account the organized 
totality of experiences available to students 
in an educational setting, but has at- 
tempted to evaluate only particular aspects. 
Second, what large-scale research that has 
been conducted, has been of the census- 


ine sTupies have suggested that one 
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taking variety and/or has tended to assume 
that stated educational objectives are those 


upon which actual practice is based. 
Thirdly, the research has failed to take ad- 
vantage of the ideas and methods of various 
disciplines in a single, coordinated program 
of inquiry. 

The second phase of the problem exists 
in the strongly imbedded reluctance of col- 
leges to publish data which would reflect 
adversely upon the stated objectives or val- 
ues of the institution. 

A recent study of the transfers made by 
Merit Scholars has been suggestive of the 
types of information which are needed and 
the direction which research efforts in this 
area should take. 

During the four years of the Merit Pro- 
gram, 165 transfers of Merit Scholarships 
have been made. While it is hoped Merit 
Scholars will continue in their original col- 
lege until graduation, NMSC usually ap- 
proves transfer of the scholarship provided: 
(1) The Scholar writes a letter to the cor- 
poration setting forth sound reasons for re- 
questing a transfer and indicating that he 
has given serious thought to his request; 
(2) he obtains from his present college a 
statement of honorable dismissal; and (3) 
he obtains a letter from the new college of 
his choice stating that he has been admitted 
and that he will still be able to graduate on 
schedule. 

Because of the ability level of and finan- 
cial aid received by these Scholars, they vir- 
tually have free choice of which institutions 
they will attend. Although most of the col- 
lege transfers were incurred because of a 
Scholar's dissatisfaction with the institution 
in which he was currently enrolled, there 
were a few instances wherein the transfer 
probably would have occurred regardless of 
the institution in which the Scholar was 
enrolled. There were 14 cases in which a 
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transfer was made by a female Scholar_be- 
cause of marriage to a person attending an- 
other institution and five cases in which a 
transfer was recommended by a doctor be- 
cause of a serious illness incurred by a 
Scholar. 

Although this population of 165 does not 
lend itself to experimental study, an infor- 
mal examination of the gross numbers of 
various types of transfers and the reasons 
given has some tentative implications for: 
(1) counseling talented high school students 
on their college plans; and (2) more rigor- 
ous studies of various college environments. 

The method which was used in this study 
was that of examining the following eight 
criteria in the light of what we have been 
able to learn thus far concerning the trans- 
fers made by Merit Scholars. These eight 
criteria were selected because they repre- 
sent notions about judging colleges which 
are commonly held by academically tal- 
ented students, their parents, and coun- 
selors. 


Private Versus Public 


Two-thirds of the parents of talented stu- 
dents queried in a recent poll indicated that 
they were of the opinion that private col- 
leges provided a higher quality of education 
than public supported institutions. State- 
ments by Merit Scholars who have trans- 
ferred from private colleges to public col- 
leges would indicate that the opinion is not 
justified in so far as every student is con- 
cerned. Sixty Merit Scholars have made 
the change from private to public institu- 
tions, while 16 have left public institutions 
for privately supported ones. 

The views of some of these Merit Scholars 
can best be summed up in the words of a 
female Scholar who transferred from an 
eastern private, prestige institution to her 
local state university in the West, “I feel 
that at there will be more real 
experience of life, and I will have to learn 
to get along in a place that is more like the 
world around me, and not just a slice of the 
intellectual upper-crust of the United 
States. I am certain that I shall find more 
true feeling for student life, more of the 
vital sense of life that made this country 
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what it is, and less dogmatic concentration 
on the cold development of the educated in- 
tellect—All of the activities are so institu- 
tionalized as to be stagnant . . . the real 
spirit of creation or recognition of social 
necessity that caused the founding of the 
organization is gone. There remains only 
a hierarchical shell of busy-ness.” 

Some even suggest that there will be less 
of an atmosphere of intellectual stimula- 
tion at the local state university, but as one 
Scholar put it, “This fact does not particu- 
larly bother me as I feel that my own curi- 
osity has been sufficiently aroused that I can 
continue without the necessity of external 
stimuli.” 

Another who objected to “memorizing a 
high number of inconsequential facts and 
figures which are of no use at all except to 
pass tests,” transferred from a large, private 
university to a local small state college 
where the competition among the students 
would be less and where he would “have 
enough time to study for the tests and also 
to do some individual work in the library 
and laboratory in fields which interest me.” 

Another Merit Scholar who made the 
same type of change charged that her school 
seemed to be “centered entirely around and 
run by sororities and fraternities. Since I 
object to these organizations, I am not a 
member of one. I, therefore, feel out of 
place on the campus.” 


Small Versus Large 


An equally large proportion of parents 


‘have accepted the belief that small colleges 


are better than large ones. This is pre- 
sumably based upon the idea that smallness 
means more personal attention, which in 
turn produces greater achievement. Hand 
in hand with this attitude is the one which 
puts a great deal of stock in the faculty- 
student ratio. 

Several reasons have been given by Merit 
Scholars for preferring large universities 
over small liberal arts colleges. “Twenty- 
nine Merit Scholars have made transfers 
from small liberal arts colleges to large uni- 
versities, while 10 have made the reverse 
change. Some do so because they feel they 
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will gain “wider selection of subjects” or 
“more cultural opportunities.” 

One female Merit Scholar transferring 
from a nearby small liberal arts college to 
a large state university in the West stated, 
“. .. having attended a small high school 
(250) and going on to a small college 
(1,600), I need to go to a larger school to 
escape the feeling of being too sheltered 
and that “living in my own little world feel- 
ing ...I feel overly protected.” 

Several Scholars have expressed dissatis- 
faction with the overly protective atmos- 
phere of the liberal arts college they were 
attending. One stated, “I find myself in- 
creasingly opposed to the type of small com- 
munity atmosphere which is imposed upon 
students here. As an individual I think I 
have a fair degree of maturity and responsi- 
bility; therefore, I would like an opportu- 
nity to exercise both.” 


Single Sex Versus Coeducational 


Most of the single sex institutions in the 
United States enjoy high reputations. Too 
frequently this is interpreted as evidence to 
show the inferiority of coeducational 
schools. Single sex institutions find their 
basis in the old theory that sexual segrega- 
tion is necessary for scholastic achievement 
because of the distractions inherent in the 
coeducational situation. The fact that 37 
Merit Scholars have left single sex institu- 
tions for coeducational ones would indicate 
that there are some students who simply 
cannot adapt themselves to the relatively 
isolated atmosphere. Twelve Merit Schol- 
ars have changed from coeducational to 
single sex institutions. 

One female Merit Scholar, transferring 
from a famous girls’ college in the East to 
her local state university made this state- 
ment, ‘For two years I have been a member 
of the student body of approximately 1,700 
girls with similar background and intellec- 
tual ability... I wish to be a member of a 
student body which is not so nearly homo- 
geneous as is , for this homogene- 
ity tends to create an extreinely artificial 
atmosphere.” 

Other factors seem to go along with the 
one of sexual segregation. A male Merit 
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Scholar transferring from one of the male 
institutions in the East to a Midwestern co- 
educational college said this of his former 
school, “. . . the student body 
suffers from a curious malaise, the symptoms 
of which are general intellectual apathy and 
the inability to participate in a really mean- 
ingful way in any of the campus activities 
. . « factors which I believe work against 
development of a vital community life at 

are its small size, its fraternity 
system, isolation from other colleges and 
centers of culture, and the fact that it is 
not coeducational.” 


High Cost Versus Low Cost 


In the last four years, 59 Merit Scholars 
have transferred from high<ost institutions 
to institutions at which the cost of attend- 
ance was such as to result in a net reduction 
of $500 or more. Nineteen Merit Scholars 
transferred from low-cost institutions to 
institutions whose costs were $500 or more 
above the costs at the institutions they 
originally selected. The Merit Scholars 
transferring to lower cost institutions had 
their stipends reduced. 

It is apparent that the amount of money 
spent for a college education is not neces- 
sarily related to the satisfaction gained. 


Religious Versus Secular 


Parents are almost unanimous in their 
agreement that their children should re- 
ceive something more from college than 
merely the accumulation of facts. Many of 
these parents define this “something other” 
in religious terms and attempt to influence 
their children’s decision toward a church- 
controlled institution. 

In the last four years, 29 Merit Scholars 
have left colleges closely controlled by 
church groups to enter more secular institu- 
tions, while 11 left secular institutions to 
attend church-controlled institutions. A 
number of Merit Scholars have expressed 
dissatisfaction with certain features of 
church-related colleges (chapel attendance 
and non-drinking pledges), but have not 
taken the step of transferring to another 
institution. 

Among those who did elect to transfer 
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out of church-controlled colleges, the. fol- 
lowing comments were made: “I think it 
would benefit me to live and study in an 
atmosphere where there is less general agree- 


ment on fundamental questions. I'd dike. 
to take a look at what the rest of the workd’ 


is thinking” (A male Scholar transferring 
from a large church-controlled institution 
to a private secular university). “The Col- 
lege administration assumes a degree of im- 
maturity which I can’t bring myself to con- 
cede. I’ve come to think college should be 
a place where you learn to take the respon- 
sibility of making your own decisions. 
Here, well-meaning clerics want to solve 
every problem for me” (Male Scholar 
transferring from small church related col- 
lege to a Big Ten university). 

In not all cases are church-controlled 
colleges as pious as some parents seem to 
believe. One Scholar requested a transfer 
from a church-related liberal arts college in 
the East to a secular private liberal arts col- 
lege in the Midwest said, “In my opinion, 
the fraternities are also directly responsible 
for the excessive amount of drinking and 
drunkenness and other forms of immoral- 
ity on the campus.” 


Out State Versus In State 


Frequently, there is a high degree of em- 
phasis placed upon the prestige of going to 
a college which is located outside of one’s 
home state. Sometimes this factor is such 
an overriding one that a student will forgo 
the opportunity of attending an excellent 
local institution in favor of a relatively in- 
ferior out-of-state one. The major argu- 
ment used here is that one should get out, 
cut the apron strings, and see the world. 

The past four years 55 Merit Scholars 
have transferred from college outside of 
their home state to one within the state 
boundaries, while 26 have made the reverse 
change. Thirty Merit Scholars have re- 
quested permission to transfer and have 
given “to be closer to home” as the only 
reason. 

The comments typical of this type of 
change are the following: “My major con- 
sideration in deciding to transfer was my 
desire to be close to home. I found that 


2,000 mile distance from home was quite 
urepleasant and that the trips between home 
and school were extremely long and un- 
pleasant. I feel that did not 
offer enough, either intellectually or other- 
wise, to compensate for the distance factor” 
(Male Scholar transferring from a prestige 
in§titution in the East to the local state uni- 
versity in the West). “I want to live in 

: — after graduation. I like the 


people, the climate, and the way of life, but 
of more importance, there are unlimited 
undeveloped opportunities for men with 
the necessary intelligence, education, and 
determination and at the university I will 
be abie to make contacts throughout the 
state which will be valuable in developing 
these opportunities” (Male Scholar trans- 
ferring from a private college in the next 
state to the local state university). “I feel I 
would study more at home than in a dormi- 
tory and therefore make better grades. I 
would also have a more satisfactory extra- 
curricular life at "(A male 
Scholar whose original choice was a state 
university 1,500 miles away and whose sec- 
ond choice was a small liberal arts college 
in his home town). 


Special Programs 


Very often a college will enjoy a good 
reputation simply on the basis of an un- 
usual program or because the college has 
done an especially good job in a certain 
area. This is true of some colleges offering 
study abroad programs, which gain national 
reputations, as well as some of the well- 
known technological institutes which do a 
good job in training engineers. 

Frequently a Scholar will become disillu- 
sioned with a college which was originally 
selected because of a Scholar's hope of par- 
ticipating in a special program. Sometimes 
the wish is not fulfilled and there is litte 
else to hold the student in the college. 
During the past four years, about one-half 
of the transfers gave as a minor reason for 
transferring the fact that they had changed 
their major field of study. Forty Merit 
Scholars requested a transfer solely on the 
basis of a change in major field or voca- 
tional choice and stated that their change 
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in interest had “necessitated” a change in 
college. 

Not only can there be a great variation in 
curricular offerings from college to college, 
but also there can be a great variation in the 
quality of teaching offered from depart- 
ment to department in a college or univer- 
sity. 

A few Merit Scholars have thought that 
even a change in emphasis within a major 
field can necessitate change in college 
choice. One male Scholar who requested a 
change from a well-known technological in- 
stitution to an Ivy League school made this 
statement, “Having mistakenly associated 
my vocational aspirations with electrical 
engineering, I had chosen a school well- 
known for excellence in engineering .. . . 
It is unfortunate that such who attend 

are forced to devote hours to 
giving center, dimension, and other lines 
proper weight, while no school time is given 
to philosophy and logic, only one-half year 
to history, and one year to German, and 
only two and one-half years to math. I am 
still interested in physics but wish to change 
my emphasis from the practical to the theo- 
retical.” 


Prestige 


If a student possesses both the ability and 
the financial means of attending any col- 
lege of his choice, it seems inevitable that 
his parents and his high school counselor 
will automatically assume that he should at- 
tend the best institution available. A pres- 
tige institution is almost certain to be se- 
lected for him on the assumption that there 
are only a few well-known colleges in the 
nation which can truly provide a quality 
education. Along with this is the assump- 
tion that the graduates of these particular 
institutions will inevitably become persons 
of outstanding achievements. 

The idea is somehow lost to parents and 
counselors alike, that no matter what the 
school, it is highly unlikely that the student 
will accomplish very much while there if 
he is dissatisfied with the intellectual and 
social climate of the institution. 

Without trying to define a prestige insti- 
tution except to say that they normally are 
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located in the East, are high cost, are pri- 
vate, and more often than not are single sex 
institutions, we can observe that three times 
as many Merit Scholars have transferred 
out of these schools as have transferred into 
them. It is also safe to observe that the 
most violent reactions against the total col- 
lege atmosphere have come from Scholars 
who have been disappointed with what 
these prestigeful schools have to offer. 

The following comments are not atypical 
of those who have transferred from these 
prestige colleges: ‘‘Scholastically, I believe 
I could be successful at But 
academics is really only a small part of the 
great over-all picture of any school. Morals 
here in the East are indeed different from 
those of the Midwest. Where I come from, 
excessive drinking and smoking are not 
considered gentlemanly or acceptable. 
Perhaps we in the Midwest are also more 
trict when it comes to other forms a Ca- 
rousing. At any rate, I will not become a 
member of junior alcoholics, which is the 
situation here. I dislike the loose atmos- 
phere of this campus, and i certainly can- 
not develop any great liking for the wide- 
openness of this dirty town, where anything 
may be had for a price. I mean anything” 
(Male Merit Scholar transferring from an 
Ivy League school to a junior college in his 
home town in the Middle West). “. . . the 
entire atmosphere, particularly the frater- 
nity system, discourages individual effort 
and achievement” (Male Scholar trans- 
ferring from a prestige institution to a 
liberal arts college in the Middle West). “I 
have lived in an intensely academic atmos- 
phere . . . the quality and quantity of work 
demanded of one at being such 
that almost every hour of the day, indeed 
many hours of the night, seven days a week 
must be devoted to one’s studies . . . I feel 
that the quality of the work required at 

is often excessive, and what the 
student gains is almost overbalanced by the 
academic pressures which are created” 
(Female Merit Scholar transferring from a 
prestige institution to a local state univer- 
sity). 

Great differences in character can exist 
between prestige institutions in the East, 
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even when they are geographically close 
together and when both are famous single 
sex institutions, as this comment from a 
female Merit Scholar will demonstrate, 
stresses the personal:  indi- 
vidual discussion classes, individual choice 
of conference project, and close association 
with the faculty. This intensely personal 
and indefinite system would be good for me 
if I were strongly directed and know ex- 
actly what I wanted to be and if I wanted 
to do full-time and intense work in only 
three subjects each year. This vagueness 
would be best countered, I believe, by the 
definite structure of —___——.._ Its innate 
discipline of lectures, exams, and grades 
would give me a specific course to follow, 
that of learning certain bodies of knowl- 
edge.” 

From the above data, we can make the 
following suggestions, for counseling tal- 
ented youth on college choice: 

1. Even though a student may possess the 
financial and intellectual ability to do so, 
selecting a college on the basis of factors of 
type of control, size, sex, cost, religion, geo- 
graphical location, curriculum, or prestige, 
may be inappropriate. This is true because 
there are other factors related to compatibil- 
ity and success in college which are of equal 
or greater importance and colleges vary 
greatly on these factors. 

2. Even if the information is available, 
the choice of a college should not be simply 
a matter of matching relative characteristics 
of the student with those of an entering 
freshman class at a specific college. Some 
students are not looking for a chance to 
spend four more years with their own kind. 
Serious questions may be raised as to the 
effects on motivation at the college level in 
homogeneous groupings. 

3. The guidance officer who is attempting 
to counsel a student concerning college 
choice should keep in mind the possibility 
of a change in interest and values of the 
student while in college. Transfer or with- 
drawal is the inevitable result of a situation 
in which a student changes his interests or 
values at a college which has limited cur- 
ricular offerings or limited opportunities 
for expression. 
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4. A college choice cannot be made in a 
vacuum, but must be related to the other 
values and goals aside form “getting a col- 
lege education.”” An effort must be made to 
relate college choice to a student’s other 
goals in life—marriage, vocation, etc. 

5. There is no best college or group of 
colleges or type of college for talented stu- 
dents. As with those students of lesser 
ability, counseling talented students should 
be a process of matching a specific student 
with a specific college. 

As to further research, it can be suggested 
that we need to gather and publish informa- 
tion on specific colleges concerning the so- 
cial and intellectual demands made by the 
peer group. Indications of this would be 
such indices as per cent of applicants ac- 
tually admitted, size of freshman class, drop- 
out rate, geographical distribution, statisti- 
cal descriptions of entrance examinations 
scores and high school ranks in class, de- 
scriptive statistics on scores on non-intellec- 
tive evaluation instruments, and descriptive 
statistics on socio-economic backgrounds of 
students admitted. Indications need to be 
determined and published concerning the 
degree of homogeneity of students admitted 
to a particular college. 

We need to develop adequate indices of 
the social and intellectual demands made 
by the faculties of various colleges. In this 
study, the following factors were indicated 
to be of some relevance: degree of inde- 
pendence afforded, degree of stress placed 
on course material, and the pedagogical 
techniques used. 

In addition, more research needs to be 
done to determine the effect of homogene- 
ous grouping on motivation. 
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The Counselor's Responsibility 
in Role Definition 


DALE L. KNAPP and EARL W. DENNY 


RE GUIDANCE services really needed in 

our schools? If so, how should they 
be utilized and, more specifically, how can 
the practicing counselor best organize his 
time to make the most effective use of his 
skills? The first of these questions has been 
answered increasingly in the affirmative so 
that only the semblance of an issue remains. 
The industrial revolution and the scientific 
age have demanded not only changes in the 
curriculum but also a change in the kind 
and number of guidance services offered to 
students. Undoubtedly guidance and 
counseling are now more important and eés- 
sential to the success of obtaining educa- 
tional objectives than ever before in the 
history of our nation. In addition, the aca- 
demic and vocational emphases have ex- 
panded to include personal-social concerns. 
Along with the competent classroom 
teacher, the practicing counselor accepts as 
obvious the impossibility of compartmen- 
talizing the various phases of an individ- 
ual’s development. For example, he knows 
that personal problems may well interfere 
with the quality of learning in the class- 
room just as they are often inextricably in- 
tertwined with vocational choice. Through 
counseling and guidance, such problems are 
often identified with a consequent lessening 
of personal anxiety. In such cases the coun- 
selor has made an indirect but very positive 
contribution towards attaining educational 
objectives. 

The second concern, that of effectively 
utilizing the guidance and counseling serv- 
ice, is not so easily answered. While the 
need for guidance and, more specifically, 
for counseling service has been receiving in- 
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creasing support, no such general agreement 
exists as to the nature of the counselor’s role 
in a public school. The typical program of 
counselor preparation exposes the prospec- 
tive counselor to the varied guidance serv- 
ices and seeks to enlarge his understanding 
of numerous guidance tools and techniques. 
Most of these are student-centered and re- 
lated to the counselor’s responsibility in fa- 
cilitating self-direction. However, in the 
actual public school work setting the coun- 
selor is frequently faced with a myriad of 
duties which he may consider only remotely 
related to his position or to his preparation. 


Revealing Studies 


Although there is a tendency to place 
“blame” for this situation on an unin- 
formed administrator or a school staff that 
is not “guidance oriented,” it is equally if 
not more closely related to the counselor's 
own lack of initiative in at least tentatively 
delineating his role. A number of research 
studies on the use of counselor time seem 
to support this contention. For example, 
near the end of the last decade Arnold's 
study of counselor duties called attention 
to the imbalance of guidance duties, 1.e., 
counselors were spending more time and 
effort on problems of tardiness, attendance, 
discipline, and school failure than on edu- 
cational and vocational guidance. In addi- 
tion, their time was divided almost equally 
between clerical tasks and counseling. In 
partial explanation, Arnold called attention 
to counselors’ apparent lack of thought as 
to the purpose of their activities and posed 
the provocative question: ‘Are counselors 
themselves clear as to what they really want 
to do? Do they not enjoy being jack-of-all- 
trades rather than masters of counseling?” 
[7]. 
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Hitchcock's findings [2] offer a second 
crucial question: Do counselors know what 
they should be doing? In his study of 1,282 
counselors from 1,255 schools throughout 
the United States, Hitchcock attempts to 
analyze the duties which counselors were 
performing as compared to those which they 
felt they should perform. The following ex- 
cerpts from this study give some indication 
of the confusion in role definition which 
evidently confronts many counselors. 


Of 1,152 counselors who now assist pupils with oc- 
cupational plans, 40 per cent do not feel this is 
their job. 

Of 986 counselors who now assist pupils with fail- 
ing work, 41 per cent do not feel it is their job. 
Of 893 counselors who now interpret test results 
to teachers, 37 per cent do not feel it is their job. 
Of 1,101 who now assist teachers with pupil's 
problems, 37 per cent do not feel it is their job. 


It appears obvious that the problem is 
two pronged and that counselors must first 
have some clear idea of how their time 
should be spent before they can work and 
act as professionals. This point has also 
been underscored in a study by Martyn. As 
a result of a time study of 35 counselors in 
five high schools in the San Francisco Bay 
area, Martyn discovered that counselors 
were spending from 43.1 to 80.7 per cent of 
their time on clerical work. He suggested 
that while poor office organization may be 
a contributing factor, it was also conceiv- 
able that counselors purposely kept them- 
selves busy with clerical work as a result of 
deficiencies in counseling skills [#]. 

In a more recent study, Tennyson ob- 
tained data from 152 certified guidance 
workers in Missouri. He secured reactions 
from counselors concerning the actual ex- 
penditure of time on selected guidance du- 
ties as compared to the presumed amount of 
time and the activity which they considered 
to be more in keeping with their role. 
Typically, counselors reported that time 
spent in helping the administration might 
be more effectively spent in assistance to stu- 
dents and teachers. On the positive side, 
however, Tennyson commented that “in 
general, there was somewhat closer agree- 
ment concerning how time should be spent 
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than how the counselors did spend it, thus 
giving some validity to the expectation 
that well trained counselors have obtained 
a degree of sophistication as to how their 
time should be allocated among various job 
functions” [5]. 

The emphasis in the last statement, of 
course, should be on the words “well 
trained.” For if counselors are not well 
trained, if they have only a hazy notion of 
their function in the school, if they take no 
steps toward clarification of duties, it is 
doubtful if they will find any real assistance 
from other members of the staff. Many a 
new counselor has discovered that unlike 
the new teacher who can receive guidance 
and support from another teacher, that as 
the school’s only counselor he must stand 
alone. Thus, if any real role definition is 
to evolve, the counselor must work to ob- 
tain it. The administrator may be expected 
to have a very general knowledge of the 
goals of guidance and of the reason for 
having a guidance office in the school, but 
the counselor himself must work out the 
numerous specifics and constantly strive 
for the refinement of responsibilities which 
will give meaning and direction to his ac- 
tivities. 

Guidelines for Research 


Counselor Initiative. Although there 
have been general evaluative studies of 
counselor effectiveness, very little has been 
accomplished in determining the extent that 
counselors have been and are showing ini- 
tiative in defining their role. For example, 
are new counselors making tentative written 
job descriptions, are they inventorying 
their activities each semester and making 
comparisons of the actual and the desirable 
on the basis of student and staff needs? 
What data are available concerning actual 
procedures which guidance specialists have 
followed in building guidance services? 

Many texts concerned with the organiza- 
tion of guidance programs contain princi- 
ples or general guidelines but there has 
been little effort to arrive at tangible and 
specific activities which successful counse- 
lors have used in initiating programs and 
gradually increasing program effectiveness. 
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The written job description has been used 
with success in business, industry, and even 
in college personnel services. Its applica- 
tion to the public school would certainly 
warrant close examination. Possible activi- 
ties for achieving objectives have long been 
a necessary part of resource units in the in- 
structional program. Perhaps this is an 
opportunity for the guidance specialist to 
learn from curriculum workers to the mu- 
tual benefit of each area. 

Analysis of Counseling Duties. Time 
studies and opinionaires have been typical 
approaches to an analysis of counselor time. 
As indicated in the first part of this article, 
it is not uncommon for such studies to show 
that counselors are often a disgruntled lot 
due to an excess of quasi-administrative du- 
ties with a corresponding neglect of guid- 
ance and counseling. Such studies are of 
value as they focus attention on real prob- 
lems, but much more must be done with 
the actual use of counseling time. More 
clearly, counseling time must be analyzed 
to determine those needs which would more 
profitably be met through some other me- 
dium such as group guidance. The point 
to be made here is that counseling time is 
not always used efficiently and that analysis 
of the purposes for individual interviews is 
more apt to yield helpful data than is the 
mere number of interviews or the total per- 
centage of time given to “counseling.” 

Staff Orientation. A third highly cru- 
cial area in the clarification of counselor 
role is that of communication with the fac- 


ulty. The tendency for many counselors 
is to work largely with the principal or the 
immediate superior in matters concerning 
the organization of a program and of coun- 
selor role. Needless to say, this has not had 
a healthy effect on staff relationships and 
has sometimes led to suspicion of special 
service personnel [3]. The need for re- 
search in staff orientation policies and pro- 
cedures has been apparent for some time 
but this need is not reflected in any recent 
review of research including doctoral theses. 

Since the guidance office exists as a serv- 
ice to teachers as well as students, it seems 
essential that instructional personnel be 
included at nearly all levels of planning and 
evaluation and that guidance personnel 
periodically lead discussions at faculty meet- 
ings and otherwise follow up written re- 
ports. Guidance personnel are of the staff 
and not of the line and hence must work 
in a consultant and service capacity. Re- 
search studies can do much to help the new 
or insecure counselor to learn ways of bring- 
ing this relationship about. 
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LOS ANGELES STATE OFFERS NEW COUNSELOR TRAINING PROGRAM 


Los Angeles State College announces that starting in the fall of 1961 it 
will offer a two-year counselor training program leading to the master of 
science degree. Areas of specialization available will be School Counsel- 
ing and Psychology, Vocational Rehabilitation Counseling, and Junior 
College Counseling. Further information may be obtained by writing to 
the Department of Guidance and Pupil Personnel Services, Los Angeles 
State College, 5151 State College Drive, Los Angeles 32, California. 
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Remunerative Homework for the Homebound Chronically Ill: 


Observations on the Meaning of Work 


DONALD SPRINGER 


j= FOR THE HOMEBOUND, a five-year 
research and demonstration vocational 
rehabilitation project, was initiated within 
the Department of Home Care at Monte- 
fiore Hospital in March 1956 [J]. The 
project was concerned with examining the 
types of jobs that Home Care could per- 
form and studying the effects of work on a 
chronically ill homebound population. 
The increasing number of homebound 
chronically ill people [3] and the absence 
of vocational services for them indicated 
that it was advisable to investigate at length 
the work potential for this specific group. 
The Home Care Department had found 
that diversional activities were adequate 
occupation for many patients, but to others 
arts and crafts and other recreational activi- 
ties did not provide satisfaction. These 
patients continually asked for remunerative 
work. 

The purposes of this paper are (a) to 
report the observations regarding the values 
of work to 44 homebound chronically ill 
patients who received work services from 
Jobs for the Homebound, and (b) to pre- 
sent the classifications within which those 
observed meanings of work fell. 


Setting and Description of Patients 


The Montefiore Home Care Department, 
from which the patient population studied 
in this paper was selected, provides medical 
treatment at home to approximately 85 
chronically ill, medically indigent patients 
in the Bronx and upper Manhattan. The 
illnesses of the patients are-of such severity 
that they are unable to attend out-patient 
clinics and can be maintained at home only 
with intensive medical treatment. As an 
index of severity, 50 per cent of the pa- 
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tients terminate within 12 to 15 months of 
admission. Patients are treated by a team 
of physicians, social workers, nurses, physi- 
cal therapists, recreation and art therapists, 
and vocational rehabilitation specialists. 

The 44 Home Care patients who had 
participated in Jobs for the Homebound 
at the writing of this paper ranged in age 
from 18 to 83, the median age being 51. 
Twenty of the patients were male and 24 
were female. 

Heart disease was the diagnostic cate- 
gory of the greatest number of patients, 18: 
the majority of these were in chronic con- 
gestive failure requiring diuretics. Pul- 
monary insufficiency was the diagnostic 
category of 7 patients; rheumatoid arthri- 
tis, 5; peripheral vascular diseases and meta- 
bolic diseases, 4 each. Other diagnostic 
categories included allergies, cancer, - dis- 
eases of the central nervous system, diseases 
of the musculo-skeletal system,* and neu- 
roses. In addition to the primary diagno- 
sis, three-fourths of the patients had from 
one to six other diagnoses or complicatin 
conditions. 

The occupations of the majority of the 
patients prior to illness were in semi-skilled 
jobs (38.2 per cent) and clerical and sales 
jobs (14.7 per cent). Housewives comprised 
38.2 per cent of the population, the majority 
of whom worked prior to marriage or child- 
birth. The remaining patients held super- 
visory positions or listed no occupation prior 
to illness. Income of the patients prior to 
illness was in a low middle income range 
for the United States: the median annual 
income was $2,375.00. The majority of pa- 
tients were last employed prior to 1950. 

Work made available to patients on Jobs 
for the Homebound was obtained by di- 
rect solicitation from industry, sharing of 
industrial contracts with sheltered work- 
shops, and from Montefiore Hospital it- 
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self. The contracts obtained did not re- 
quire rigid deadlines, did not require any 
special equipment, and did not involve 
great bulk or weight. Jobs included pack- 
aging of hospital dressings, machine sew- 
ing of hospital linens, assembling and pack- 
aging of novelty items, envelope addressing 
and the manufacture of ceramic trays. 


Values of Work 


Work has many meanings in our culture, 
work continues to have meaning to 
the individual after chronic illness occurs. 
This paper attempts to point out some of 
the ways in which work activities continue 
to be important to the chronically ill, even 
when they have been absent from competi- 
tive employment for many years. Fried- 
mann and Havighurst’s classifications of the 
meanings of work [2] were used as the basis 
for this discussion. The patients’ responses 
to work were studied by interviewing 
Home Care staff members regarding their 
observations after visiting a Home Care 
patient who was working and any comments 
that were made by the patients concerning 
the work. The patients were then rated 
either “Average,” “Below Average,” or 
“Above Average” in terms of their earn- 
ings on each job and any subsidy that was 
required to raise their earnings to the $.40 
hr. minimum that was required by law. 
Finally, the Jobs for the Homebound rec- 
ords were reviewed noting for each pa- 
tient such factors as job selectivity (rigid 
or flexible in accepting work), need for 
supervision, requests for additional work, 
care of supplies and general initiative. A 
statistical analysis of these factors was not 
attempted because it was felt that a popu- 
lation of 44 subjects was not great enough 
to warrant such a study. Case histories 
will be discussed to illustrate the points. 

1. Financial Status. Most people in speak- 
ing about their jobs comment in the same 
breath about their salaries, bonuses, and 
raises. This aspect of work has become 
increasingly important in the highly com- 
petitive society of today as a means of satis- 
fying both material and psychological needs. 

Does this factor become less important 
with the chronically ill person? Constant 
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medical attention and repeated hospitaliza- 
tion may quickly consume savings so that 
only vital, immediate financial needs can be 
met. When a chronically ill person is able 
to earn a few dollars with which to buy an 
extra item of clothing, a long overdue pres- 
ent, some housekeeping assistance, or to 
help ease the strictured financial situation, 
generally, work assumes great importance. 
As an illustration: 

Mrs. E. J]. was a 55-year-old widow with 
moderately advanced rheumatiod arthritis 
which affected her hands and eyesight. She 
lived with her daughter, son-in-law, and 
granddaughter. Mrs. J.’s financial needs 
had been met quite adequately by her son- 
in-law and for the first two years of Jobs for 
the Homebound, Mrs. J. expressed no in- 
terest in participating. She scemed satis- 
fied with diversional activities and felt that 
her incapacitation was too great to allow 
her to do any work. 

However, a crisis arose in the family and 
three children rendered homeless were 


placed by the family with Mrs. J. When 
she discussed this situation with the social 
worker, Mrs. J. was quite upset about the 


financial burden of taking care of the chil- 
dren. Again, Jobs for the Homebound was 
discussed with Mrs. J. and she responded 
favorably to the opportunity to earn money. 

Mrs. J. was shown samples of several jobs, 
attempted all of them, and then chose the 
two higher paying jobs of the group. She 
was so anxious to earn money that the first 
week-end that she worked she put in ap- 
proximately 15 hours. This sudden use of 
energy apparently was too great for her and 
she became quite ill. However, following 
this episode she learned to structure her 
work output to her physical abilities. 
Thereafter, concern throughout her work 
time centered about how much money she 
could earn from each item and the fre- 
quency and amount of her pay checks. 

2. Time Filling Activities. “The job in 
our society exerts an influence which per- 
vades the whole of human life span” [2]. 

Shortly after a person is introduced to 
school and play activities, he also comes into 
contact with the idea of work, perhaps at 
first by hearing it discussed by other family 
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members, perhaps then by occasional baby- 
sitting or development of a small newspaper 
route, and later on by doing part-time work 
in high school. While attending school, 
thoughts are directed toward a vocation. 
Preparatory training becomes the next step, 
and the individual finally enters into the 
business world. ‘Thereafter, the greater 
part of the day is spent at a job. For 
many people, work serves as an axis around 
which all other activities revolve. Years go 
by during which a person experiences a 
familiar routine day after day. Retirement 
is generally the ultimate goal wherein a cer- 
tain amount of reward and luxury is af- 
forded the worker of the past. 

What does being deprived of work mean 
to a patient with chronic illness who has 
worked regularly for many years? For 
many, a break in this routine creates a 
great adjustment problem. Activities and 
goals have to be refocused. The individ- 
ual’s day has to be reorganized. 

If vocational services are available, the 
adjustment may be easier. Otherwise the 
individual has to rely upon his own re- 
sources. If these are not well developed, he 
may spend his time listening to the radio, 
watching T.V., perhaps reading an occa- 
sional book, or just looking out of the win- 
dow for most of the day. 

For the person with good psychological 
and emotional maturity, the adjustment 
may be easier. But what does the less 
gifted person do to occupy his day; the per- 
son who does not find it easy to modify in 
realistic ways a previous set mode of living? 
Greater energy must be expended in lo- 
cating activities for such an individual and 
encouraging his participation, a procedure 
which is similar to that of teaching a child 
how to handle himself when going to a new 
school or a new job. For example: 

Mr. H. K. was a 65-year-old man with 
diabetes mellitus, right leg amputation, and 
severely impaired vision. In a discussion 
of his interests and work history, it became 
evident that Mr. K.’s entire life had always 
centered about whatever job he held. His 
work history was fairly consistent, although 
he was required to change jobs whenever 
keen competition was present. He usually 
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relied upon personal acquaintances to ob- 
tain jobs for him. Mr. K. spoke of his work 
with a great deal of pride, told about the 
uniforms that he wore as a state trooper 
and night watchman, and he constantly 
spoke of the responsibilities that he held 
in these positions. Apparently, work was 
the central focus in his life. When he 
discussed other areas of his life prior to 
illness, there was little development appar- 
ent. Mr. K. stated that in his free time he 
would just watch television or read the 
newspaper. There was almost no contact 
with the neighbors, even though he had 
lived in the vicinity and in the same house 
for more than 10 years. His avocational 
interests were nil. 

In discussing future plans, Mr. K. was 
abie to talk only about returning to his 
previous job as night watchman, a plan 
which was totally unrealistic. First, recre- 
ational activities and then Jobs for the 
Homebound were offered to him. He re- 
sponded positively to the vocational pro- 
gram. When working, whatever pain he 
experienced in his good leg was not of 
great concern. When work was not avail- 
able, Mr. K. became depressed, complained 
endlessly, and made unrealistic demands 
upon the medical staff. Although he was 
only able to work an hour or two each day, 
the homework program seemed to offer the 
one activity that had meaning for him. 

3. Identification. Friedmann and Havig- 
hurst have pointed out that work gives a 
person a tag by which he is known. Because 
of the connotation assigned to work in our 
society, it is very important to most people 
to be a part of the socially accepted group 
known as “workers.” In speaking about 
one’s job, the person talks about his 
achievements through monetary success, 
the supervisory position that he holds, or 
perhaps a particular skill that he is re- 
quired to demonstrate. Each of these values 
can bring to the individual the desired 
status for which he strives. Whether the 
focus is the ability to follow a job of family 
tradition or to work in an occupation which 
is important in our society makes little 
difference so long as the person achieves 
job status which is meaningful to him. The 
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status that one has set as his goal enables 
him to explain his worthiness, ability to 
provide, and his meaningful existence. 

These needs do not disappear when an 
individual experiences a chronic illness. 
The patient can no longer use his physical 
well-being as a means of acquiring prestige; 
patients who must depend on community 
assistance for their medical services are un- 
able to secure pleasures from financial re- 
wards. If a meaningful work activity is 
available, then identification with the ac- 
cepted group is created, and he feels that his 
position in society is maintained. 

Mr. B. K., for example, was a 65-year-old 
man with pulmonary emphysema and 
bronchial asthma. He was employed as a 
skilled carpenter prior to becoming ill 
and homebound. When evaluated for 
Home Care, he repeatedly spoke about 
returning to his original work, and it was 
quite evident that this occupation meant 
a great deal to him. Even after being ad- 
vised not to return to this job, Mr. K did 
so and became extremely ill after the first 
day. Shortly afterwards, he began to ac- 


cept his disability, realizing that he could 
no longer return to the specific work that 
lie did in the past. 

When Jobs for the Homebound was dis- 
cussed with Mr. K., he made it known 


that he would not be satisfied with the 
ordinary assembling or packaging job 
available, that money was not too impor- 
tant to him, but he was concerned with 
working on a task that required skill and 
enabled him to demonstrate his ingenuity 
as a craftsman. 

Mr. K. was helped to devise a bookbind- 
ing operation at home that made use of 
his skill and creativity. Thus, he became 
involved in an activity that bore some 
semblance to his previous work and allowed 
him to continue functioning as a crafts- 
man. His initial effort showed some of 
the results of trial and error but Mr. K. 
did not seem frustrated. He exerted more 
drive to bring his work up to a high level 
which was fully comparable to competitive 
standards. Mr. K expressed some concern 
about the income he received, but his 
greater concern was in being able to 
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demonstrate his ingenuity. He glowed 
with pride whenever he discussed his ac- 
complishments. 

4. Fixing a Pattern of Association. In 
addition to the economic and social factors 
mentioned earlier, the social contact and 
group participation that work opportuni- 
ties offer an individual are important. The 
work situation creates a position or role 
that the person must satisfy, and employer- 
employee or subordinate or supra-ordinate 
relationships are developed. The role that 
a worker has accepted carries with it cer- 
tain responsibilities and duties which he 
must satisfy. 

The chronically ill person confined at 
home experiences great satisfaction when 
a pattern of association is created for him 
through a work program. People visit, a 
“set” is created which helps to structure 
the day in a meaningful manner, and the 
patient feels that people are interested in 
him. The patient often talks about 
superfluous matters when work is delivered, 
and it becomes evident that the social con- 
tacts provided by the work has value com- 
parable to the task itself. An air of re- 
laxation appears as the patient chats about 
changes in the staff, family activities, or 
work accomplishments. The idea of pro- 
ducing and having responsibility in a 
remunerative work situation is also fre- 
quently discussed. These points were seen 
in the following case: 

Miss E. P. was a 45-year-old single woman 
with asthmatic bronchitis, conversion 
hysteria, and diabetes mellitus. She lived 
with another unmarried sister in a large 
and rather dreary apartment. She had 
worked in a sheltered workshop for approxi- 
mately two years when her physical con- 
dition became worse, causing her to stay 
at home. She then became involved with 
Jobs for the Homebound. 

Miss P.’s experience as a sewing machine 
operator at the workshop was put to use 
on a sewing contract. She handled it very 
well, and it became evident that she took 
great pride in being able to turn out a 
“quota” of work. She received great satis- 
faction from talking of her previous ex- 
perience with items on which she was work- 
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ing. Miss P. also seemed to benefit from 
the direction and planning of time that 
work had created. Finally, being alone 
all day, she was comforted by the visits 
of the staff as this gave her the opportunity 
to discuss her loneliness, feelings of in- 
adequacy, and enabled her to ventilate 
feelings of depression and unworthiness 
that were being built up because of the 
necessity of having to stay at home. 

5. Set of Meaningful Life Experiences. 
Through social contacts associated with 
work, the individual becomes involved in 
meaningful life experiences. This ac 
tivity gives purpose to the worker's life. 
His role as the worker enables him to 
offer products and services, to participate in 
community rewards and obligations. 

How does this value apply to the chroni- 
cally ill person? Particularly concerned 
with this factor is the man who was the 
mainstay of the family before illness. Such 
a person realized that his role was to pro- 
vide for the family, gain respect from his 
loved ones and the community because of 
his accomplishments, and to share in the re- 
wards that became a hes of his every- 
day life. The chronically ill person does 
not put such thoughts and strivings from 
his mind. The family still presents the 
same needs. It is dificult when a neighbor 
expresses pity for him. The patient needs 
to see himself as a “man,” but how can a 
severely disabled person handle such a 
challenge? A program such as Jobs for 
the Homebound will not enable a person 
to resume full scope of economic activities. 
However, it will allow the person who is 
sensitive to judgment by others to resume 
work on a limited basis, helping out to 
some extent, and thus proving himself to be 
worthy, able to contribute, and maintaining 
a respected position among others. 

Such a person was Mr. J. C. who was a 
54-year-old man with paraplegia secondary 
to spinal cord tumor. Prior to illness, he 
was employed in various positions in the 
textile and millinery industries. 

On evaluation for the project, Mr. C. 
described himself as an independent, ag- 
gressive, and capable business man who 
made many wise ventures in his day. It 
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was also evident that Mr. C. had strong 
underlying dependency needs. A psychia- 
trist who saw him felt that it was very im- 
portant to Mr. C. to build up feelings of 
worthiness and t» develop a greater sense 
of his own values. He was encouraged to 
work on the production of a ceramic tray, 
a new item, and he was given the oppor- 
tunity to offer suggestions and improvise. 
He responded very well to this work. His 
outlook became brighter. He was able to 
regain some independence by expressing 
suggestions for expanding sales and feelings 
about the piece rate he was receiving. 


Other Values of Work 


The values listed above were demon- 
strated by 72 per acent (32) of the Jobs 
for the Homebound patients. However, 
other values became evident with the re- 
maining 28 per cent (12) of the patients 
on this program. These qualities, too, 
are seen in a healthy group but seemed 
to be more significant to Jobs for the 
Homebound patients. The writer believes 
that the values of work which were ob- 
served are classifiable and suggests the fol- 
lowing categories for addition to the Fried- 
mann and Havighurst list of values when 
considering a chronically ill group. 

1. Displacement Mechanism. An indi- 
vidual may use work or his job role to over- 
come a problem that actually exists out- 
side the work situation. The person who 
is inadequate at home may try to assert 
himself at work or perform at a furious 
pace, and this enables him to block out 
awareness of his problems. Generally 
speaking, the healthy person has an op- 
portunity to overcome unfavorable situa- 
tions by avoiding occurrences that bring 
him back to awareness. 

The chronically ill person, on the other 
hand, is confined within a fixed setting. 
Physical movement is limited and he is 
dependent on others for care-factors which 
minimize the opportunity for verbalizing 
any negative feelings. However, when one 
acceptable “tool,” work, was present, it: 
(1) enabled the individual to deny the exist- 
ence of a problem, and (2) served as a 
device for overcoming general anxiety. 
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Several patients used work as a manipula- 
tive instrument which made the environ- 
ment more satisfying. The following case 


illustrates this point: 


The project found that proof of worthi- 
ness was a factor of wide concern among 
the Jobs for the Homebound patients. 
Those who worked for some time generally 


Mrs. T. G. was a 33-year-old woman spoke with great pride about their ac- 
with rheumatic heart disease and possible complishments and had a more outgoing 
rheumatoid arthritis. When she was manner. The idle patient, on the other 
shown samples of jobs, Mrs. G. selected hand, often presented a more passive and 
work on ceramic ashtrays. From the start, withdrawn picture; feelings of unworthiness 
her output was tremendous, and she became evident and severe depression fol- 
earned $1.50 to $2.00 per hour. How- lowed in certain instances. These factors 
ever, she seldom mentioned the monetary were brought out in the following: 
aspect of the work, nor did she speak of Mr. L. R. was a young man of 22 who 
the quality of her efforts. In fact, the had a muscular dystrophy since early child- 
quality left much to be desired. Her great- hood. His medical status had been fairly 
est apparent concern was keeping occupied stable in recent years, but he had become 
at all times. The conclusion of the social more withdrawn and depressed. Con- 
worker and psychologist was that the tre- fusion within the family due to his father’s 
mendous pace that Mrs. G. maintained alcoholism combined with the sensitiveness 
was her way of dealing with family prob- about his own inability to participate 
lems and controlling her fears about her socially with peers caused the patient to 
illness. become extremely preoccupied with his ill- 

2. Proof of Worthiness and Control of ness. This became progressively worse un 
Depression. These two factors are grouped til he was severely depressed, withdrawn, 
together because frequently there is a and began to hallucinate. 
direct relationship and feelings of worthi- A psychiatrist who saw him believed 
ness are generally a contributing factor in that work would be of little benefit at that 
controlling depression (it is the writer's time. However, the case worker who had 
feeling that the term “proof of worthiness’ been seeing Mr. R. eventually was able to 
in terms of productivity and participation get him to discuss activities in which he 
in one’s environment is more appropriate might be interested and respond to visitors. 
when referring to a chronically ill patient At this point, it was felt that work would 
population such as the one used in this be of value. With the assistance of an 
study than the term “self-respect” which electric stapler, he proved able to handle 
is generally associated with status and a packaging operation. He became in- 
prestige and is of less concern, in most in- creasingly responsive after this work was 
stances, to a chronically ill and frequently introduced, and people who now visit Mr. 
financially indigent group). R. comment on his more outgoing manner 

The healthy individual can derive feel- and improved adjustment to his illness. 
ings of worthiness from his work output, 3. Socio-Environmental Control Mech- 
contributions to the total economy, partici- anism. The important position that work 
pation in civic and social affairs, and a gen- occupies in our society seems to have 
eral feeling of independence. created certain negative qualities surround- 

The chronically ill person, however, who ing the work situation. A job can serve 
is confined at home, severely incapacitated, as the means for minimizing or denying 
and generally dependent upon others for other responsibilities such as family duties. 
his maintenance, finds it difficult to prove Also, the importance of succeeding in a 
his worthiness unless the remaining index work situation often creates a challenge 
of this quality, remunerative work, is that is difficult for some people to meet. 
available. Participation in work activities Similarly, the work provided by Jobs for 
demonstrates that the patient continues to the Homebound had positive effect on the 


function as a productive wage earner. 
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majority of patients, but some adverse 
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effects on other patients. ‘The social pres- 
sures associated with work, in addition to 
serving as a means of controlling both 
people and services, acted as deterring fac- 
tors in the rehabilitation of some patients. 
Work to these people either caused a con- 
flict to arise because of the positive and 
negative attitudes associated with work (the 
desire for monetary gains versus the fact 
that doing simple work indicated how sick 
they really were) or it gave them a means of 
rejecting the care provided by either the 
family or medical staff. For example, the 
following statement was made by a 
patient. “As long as there is work avail- 
able, why should I go outside to work and, 
in exposing my prosthesis, be submitted to 
the pity of the neighborhood.” This is 
illustrated by the following: 

Mr. M. L. was a 65-year-old man with 
diabetes mellitus and arteriosclerotic heart 
disease. He had a right mid-leg amputa- 
tion, and there was a possibility of his 
losing the other leg. Mr. L. lived with 
his wife in a small, over-crowded apart- 
ment. She was a demanding, overbearing 
woman who did not accept her husband 
unless he was earning money. Although 
she tried to make herself appear the 
sacrificing and understanding wife, her 
annoyance and bitter feelings toward her 
husband became evident to both the staff 
and Mr. L. He accepted this to a certain 
extent because of his dependency needs, 
but he brought out great underlying 
hostility when confronted with psychologi- 
cal testing. 

Work seemed to act as a buffer in the 
situation. Mr. L. worked earnestly, putting 
in on the average of six hours a day. 
Though this enabled him to regain his feel- 
ings of worthiness and though it lessened 
the pressures coming from his wife, it also 
helped to maintain his dependency needs. 
The constant preoccupation with work 
served as a means for ameliorating the 
marital relationship but lessened his atten- 
tion toward recreation and occupation out- 
side the home. As a result, he decreased 
his social contacts and neglected his 
physical rehabilitation. He did not use 
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his prosthesis after work was made avail- 
able, whereas he had used the prosthesis 
for a period of three months when no work 
was to be found. 


Summary 


In March, 1956, Jobs for the Home- 
bound was initiated by the Home Care 
Department at Montefiore Hospital for a 
homebound chronically ill study popula- 
tion. The project was concerned with 
examining the types of jobs that Home 
Care patients could perform and studying 
the effects of work on a chronically ill 
homebound population. 

The values of work in the group of 44 
project participants have been studied by 
interviewing the Home Care staff and re- 
viewing the Jobs for the Homebound rec- 
ords. The findings are classified by use 
and extension of Friedmann and Havig- 
hurst’s methods. Seventy-two per cent of 
the patients demonstrate values of work 
which fall within the five classifications 
normally reported for healthy populations. 
Twenty-eight per cent of the patients 
demonstrate values of work which are not 
classifiable in the Friedmann and Havig- 
hurst criteria. For these patients, three 
additional classifications of the values of 
work are observed: displacement mech- 
anism; proof of worthiness and control of 
depression; and a socio-environmental con- 
trol mechanism. 

It is suggested that the Friedmann and 
Havighurst’s classifications of the meaning 
of work are useful for studying effects of 
work in a majority of homebound chroni- 
cally ill patients, but that some patients’ 
responses cannot be thus classified. Three 
additional classifications are suggested for 
use with this type of population. 
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and Comments 


Persons and Praxis—A Reply to Rogers 


Professor Carl Rogers argues (February, 1961, 
Journal) that psychological science has made great 
strides recently and that these raise frightening pos- 
sibilities of social manipulation and control in evil 
or foolish ways by a power elite. By arguing a 
limited case for free will, he goes on to suggest how 
behavioral science can serve man instead of enslav- 
ing him. 

I submit and shall argue that Rogers is right 
about certain things and wrong about certain others. 
Where criticisms are made, alternatives will be sug- 
gested. This commentary is undertaken with mixed 
feelings. For seven years, I have tried to persuade 
graduate students in guidance at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America to accept Dr. Rogers’ tremendous 
psychological and procedural insights and to be 
equally vigorous in rejecting his vague but recogniz- 
able epistemology. In view of recent criticisms and 
re-examinations of pragmatism as an educational 
philosophy, however, it seems especially important 
to be as clear as we can about the science-value re- 
lation and kindred issues. 

Despite the phenomenalist tone on which it ends, 
Professor Rogers’ article starts inquiring about the 
place of the person. A person is, generally, an indi- 
vidual, rational being. (This can be applied ana- 
logically to the Persons of the Trinity, to angels, and 
to human beings.) A human person is a rational an- 
imal. Calling man “rational” in this sense means 
that he has the power to grasp the essences of 
things, not that his practical judgment is always, or 
even usually, very good. 

The human will, also important in the Rogers ar- 
ticle, is the power which is able to direct itself to a 
good apprehended by the mind. It does not operate 
in a vacuum. One cannot will what he does not 
know. Our freedom arises from our ability to judge 
and compare. (St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theo- 
logica, 1. Q. 88, Art. 1.) Free choice is relative in that 
it is limited by various considerations such as the 
range of alternatives one is able to perceive at a given 
time. It is absolute in that, within that range and 
with respect to any such possibility, one can say “yes” 
or “no.” A subtle affinity between Rogerian and 
Thomistic thought lies in the emphasis of both upon 
working through the intelligence and free choice of 
whomever we instruct or guide. (Rogers, Counsel- 
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ing and Psychotherapy, 1942, pp. 27-30.) One can- 
not be a mechanical saint or a mechanical devil! By 
helping the client to clarify his perception and sweep 
away emotional cobwebs, we increase his capacity for 
authentic moral choice. 

Rogers’ title also refers to science. In the classical, 
Aristotelian sense, scientia is knowledge of things by 
their causes and principles—the sort of insightful 
knowledge liberal education seeks. (Aristotle, Ana- 
lytica Posteriora, I, 3.) It is a sort of linguistic per- 
version that, nowadays, the term “science” is often 
reserved to the sort of phenomenalistic description 
that least fulfills this lofty aim. It is no accident 
that Rogers does not use the term in the classical 
sense. 

Finally, his article is concerned with values, goals, 
goods. These can be known through ethics by any 
scholar capable of philosophic reasoning and 
through moral theology by those who admit of a su- 
pernatural Deposit of Faith. Ethics is the branch of 
philosophy which investigates the laws of right con- 
duct with reference to the natural end of man. 
From an Aristotelian point of view, since ethics be- 
longs to philosophy, its method is natural reason 
and its quest is for ultimate principles and causes. 
Specifically, it seeks the absolute good of man—that 
which is good in itself and is the basis for judging 
everything else good or bad. Moral theology studies 
human acts considered in the light of man’s super- 
natural density. Where ethics traditionally cites 
happiness as man’s absolute good, theology adds 
that this is fuily obtained only in the Beatific Vision. 

This is a minimum background for turning to 
Professor Rogers’ arguments. I offer it as a tradition 
long defended and held in Christendom, not as a 
position that can be defended in a brief letter. 
Rogers is right, from a Thomistic standpoint, when 
he writes, the “value choice which brings the scien- 
tific endeavor into being must always lie outside of 
that endeavor and can never become a part of the 
science involved in that endeavor.” Not only does 
value lie outside any given experimental endeavor, 
but altogether outside that sphere. As Rogers says, 
psychology is an “if—then science.” All empirical 
science can ever do is show that X leads to Y. For 
any evaluation of Y we need the methods of criteria 
of philosophy—such as clarity of exposition and the 
principle of contradiction—and those of moral the- 
ology. 

Like many another, Dr. Rogers appears to misun- 
derstand what Christian tradition has meant 
through 20 centuries in positing freedom of will. In 
quoting Dr. Skinner and eleswhere, he falsely 
equates assertion of free will with denial of causal- 
ity. “Science, to be sure, rests on the assump- 
tion that behavior is caused—that a specified 
event is followed by a consequent event. Hence all 
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is determined, nothing is free, choice is impossible.” 
Two distinct issues are confounded here. If choices 
were indeed uncaused, “out of the blue,” there 
would be scant logic to rewarding and punishing 
them! When we say human choices are free, we are 
not denying causality, but saying something about 
its character. (See Fernand Van Steenberghen, ed., 
Psychology, Morality and Education, 1958, chap. II.) 

Dr. Rogers’ insights from counseling are better 
than his philosophical reasoning. For, as he says, in 
counseling “I am in relationship with a person who 
is spontaneous, who is responsibly free, that 
is, aware of his freedom to choose whom he will be 
and aware also of the consequences of his choice.” 
Here he accepts a truth about man best validated 
through revelation but also demonstrated from every 
man’s awareness of his own power to choose, and 
from the concept of duty (which requires such free- 
dom)—as also from the absurd consequences that fol- 
low if one really sets out consistently to deny free 
choice. (Rogers did not do this, but seems to say 
we are free subjectively and determined objectively.) 

We get values, Rogers says, from empirical science 
or from “personal subjective choice ....” Nothing 
is said as to why these are the only two sources. 
Further, since he asserts the value served by any 
given scientific endeavor must be extrinsic to it, 
there is really no alternative whatever. Here 
one respectfully asks why Rogers did not make at 
least some passing reference to Christian doctrine, 
which has existed as a source of values for 20 cen- 
turies, or to traditional ethics, which is three cen- 
turies older than that. Whether he accepts these 
sources or not, it seems a bit cavalier to dismiss them 
without comment! 

A rational value-choice may be “personal” in that 
one has to choose it for himself, “subjective” in that 
it involves judgment. “Personal subjective” for 
Rogers, though, seems to entail a denial that any- 
thing objective is involved. This part of his reason- 
ing accepts the premise of positivism—that em- 
pirical verification is the only criterion of truth. It 
is to the doctor's credit that, in his more profound 
moments, he does not believe this. (C. R. Rogers, 
“Persons or Science? A Philosophical Question,” 
The American Psychologist, July, 1955. 

A slight extension of Rogers’ arguments about the 
science-value relation shows the need for discovering 
and pursuing the absolute good. This is to be pur- 
sued by fulfilling our nature as rational beings. To 
exist is to have a nature, relative to which needs 
and goals arise. At this point, the Rogers article 
takes the second of its two unfortunate turns. Rog- 
ers in effect denies that man has any nature—much 
less a rational one—by looking only on the existen- 
tial fluctuating side, “a process of becoming . . . .” 
This fatal error is less noticeable because he begs 
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the question with such phrases as “the development 
of his potentialities,” left always undefined. 

If one accepts these conclusions, the 
dox” posed by Professor Rogers disappears. and the 
problem posed by him appears in a new light. It is 
already becoming apparent that MR manipulative 
techniques are much more limited than is supposed 
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generally on Madison Avenue. Second, while phi- 
losophy and science each have their proper questions, 
methods, and conclusions, the scientist must also be 
in some measure a philosopher. He has no right to 
be, and no need to be, guided by a “personal sub- 
jective” choice, such as led to the deeds for which a 
certain ex-Nazi is now on trial. Philosophical and 
theological truth can provide at least a kind of neg- 
ative guidance or “constitutional government” as to 
directions his science ought to pursue, even though 
it remains supreme in its own sphere. 

Rosert B. NORDBERG 

Marquette University 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Release for Growth 
Prediction and Control 


Discussion of Carl Rogers’ article in the February, 
1961, Journal generated considerable heat in our set- 
ting [University of Minnesota]. The issue of the 
control of human behavior by psychologists seems 
extremely important to the future of psychology de- 
spite the small amount of current evidence to justify 
the confidence, or fear, that Walden Two will be- 
come a reality. 

Opponents of Rogers’ point of view with whom I 
have discussed this issue seem to share a number of 
attitudes: 

1. Rogers would control the behavior of individ- 
uals just as Skinner would; the only difference 
is that Rogers would make them “self-actualizing” 
and “self-directing,” whereas Skinner would make 
them “happy, informed, skillful, etc.” 

2. It is not important to be concerned about the 
subjective matters of an individual's feelings, values, 
etc., as long as we get him to behave in ways we con- 
sider healthy. 

$. The complete predictability of human behavior 
is desirable. 

I suspect that all these attitudes have been influ- 
enced by a tendency to idealize “control” as a su- 
preme test of a well-developed science, in imitation 
of the natural sciences, and with little thought about 
what it means to “control” human beings. 

With respect to Rogers vs. Skinner on control, 
Rogers values the external control that “sets the con- 
ditions which predict various classes of be- 
havior—self-directing behavior, sensitivity to realities 
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within and without, etc., which are by their very na- 
ture unpredictable in their specitics.” Skinner 
would determine the motivations ot individuals 
along lines considered “good or healthy” by the psy- 
chologists presumably, and thereby take away 
the right and privilege and responsibility of self-di 
rection from the individual. To me this is an arro- 
gance and usurpation of individual freedom, and a 
very important diflerence between the Skinner and 
Rogers points ol view. 

It might be clarifying for Rogers to emphasize the 
term “release” rather than “control.” What he 
would control would be the external conditions of 
the counseling relationship which would make for 
self-direction. His objective is essentially, then, one 
of releasing the posited potential for growth in the 
individual rather than controlling the behavior ot 
the individual. 

Although the terminology and concepts differ, 
client-centered therapy, Zen Buddhism, and some 
kinds of psychoanalysis are similar with respect to 
the concept of “releasing” individual development. 
All are concerned with the “veils” that obscure 
a realistic awareness of the self and the exter- 
nal world and with the removal of the “veils.” 

Considering an individual's feelings, values, and 
desires as being unimportant or irrelevant, as long as 
we can get him to behave in “healthy” ways, strikes 
me as a mechanical view of the human personality. 
This view would find acceptable a lack of inte- 
gration, or even alienation, of the individual 
from himself, in the sense that his behavior has lit- 
tle or no relation to his feelings, desires, and what- 
ever degree of will there may be in men. Carried to 
an extreme, such a viewpoint would see no objection 
to a society of robots. 

The desirability of reaching a state where human 
behavior is completely predictable goes hand in 
hand with the idealization of control. Try to imag- 
ine a society in which individual behavior is com- 
pletely predictable. There would be no need for 
elections, psychologists, or letters to the editor. At 
the same time, it is difficult to see how there could 
be any spontaneity or creativity, since by nature 
these are unpredictable. I can see only that same 
society of robots where the behavior of the individ- 
ual is completely predictable because it is controlled, 
and where men are without the elements of feeling, 
passion, spontaneity, and will that make them hu- 
man. 

I prefer understanding and release of growth as 
goals, over prediction and control. When we are 
talking about human beings, the first set of goals is 
much closer to the value of individual freedom. 
Most psychologists probably share a belief in maxi- 
mal individual freedom within certain social limits. 
However, I believe that many of those who fa- 
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vor prediction and control as goals do not see their 
potential danger to individual freedom. Without 
the freedom to be unhappy, ignorant, and inept, we 
are that much less free. 


EMANUAL M. BERGER 
Assistant Professor 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Impressions of Traveling Through the 
United States in Search of the Counselor 


In the autumn of 1960 I had the honor of being 
invited by the U. S. State Department to under- 
take a study tour in the U.S.A. on a specialist’s 
program. The subject of my study was Counsel- 
ing and Guidance. I acquired many impressions 
and learned a great deal on this tour. I value the 
opportunity to recount my experiences in this 
Journal. 

Traveling in a foreign country constantly pro- 
vokes comparison with one’s own country. The 
first impression which America made on me was 
of its great expanses and inconceivable variety, as 
also of its unlimited possibilities. I believe that no 
more hospitable country exists, where its inhabit- 
ants show so great an interest in receiving for- 
cigners and catering to their needs. 

In the Netherlands, my native country, the popu- 
lation is more homogeneous, and teaching prob- 
lems are not so complex as in the States. In any 
rapidly changing society, however, the increase in 
the number of pupils in virtually all branches of 
secondary education is giving rise to many prob- 
lems. Choice of study and profession is becoming 
increasingly difficult for individual pupils. Their 
parents, school principals, and teachers are no 
longer equipped—as they previously were—to give 
adequate guidance. 

The increasing complexity of human relations in 
the school, the changed family structures and 
family life confront our boys and girls with prob- 
lems which require the help of experts. In the 
Netherlands the authorities have tried to offer 
assistance by the establishment of bureaus for vo- 
cational guidance, and here and there by employing 
a professional psychologist. But the necessity of 
guidance and counseling as an essential subdivision 
in the educational process has not yet adequately 
been brought home in our country. 

In America I repeatedly found it emphasized 
that counseling is only a moment in the continuous 
process of guidance; that there is no essential dif- 
ference between counseling in the field of vocational 
career and in that of curriculum. This concept I 
took with me from America and I shall try to have 
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it echoed in the Netherlands, for it is I think a 
concept. 

Now I wish to give some of my impressions. The 
foreigner is in the first place struck by the variety 
of situations in the various States. Each State is in 
a sense a nation in itself, as far as educational 
policy is concerned. One cannot claim to have 
gained complete understanding of counseling in the 
U.S.A. if one has visited only one or two States. On 
the other hand, one also senses a leveling tendency 
—although this is not readily discernible. 

Should one, however, associate flexibility of con- 
trol with the concept of decentralization, he will 
be disillusioned, for study and requirements in the 
various States are far more strictly laid down than 
is ever the case in Europe. The observer notes also 
that a field for which the need has been telt only 
comparatively recently has grown rapidly and is 
supported by legislation. Rapid and rigid legisla- 
tion, however, always has inherent in it the danger 
that development in different directions is made 
impossible. In the Netherlands precisely the con- 
trary is the case; legislation is postponed for so long 
that it is almost superfluous by the time it is intro- 
duced. 

The basis of the counselor's training rests in 
nearly all States on teaching practice, for which 
two or three years are required. (Title VI of the 
NDEA restricts the possibility of a subsidy for the 
training of a counselor in an “Institute” to teachers 
—the person must be a regularly employed teacher 
in a secondary school—with emphasis on those who 
already have a counseling function in a school and 
will later be employed as such.) There are both 
advantages and disadvantages attached to this regu- 
lation. 

The advaniage lies in the fact that the counselor 
is fully acquainted with teaching, is seen by the 
teachers as a colleague, and has a feeling for the re 
Jationships in the school. 

The disadvantage—as often propounded-—seems to 
consist in this, that the teachers’ attitude cannot be 
identified with that of the counselor. Although the 
theoretical possibility exists that during an intense 
training this attitude can be replaced by another, 
it seems to me to be an almost impossible task for 
the counselor to have to assume alternating roles 
(teacher-counselor and vice versa). The advantage 
of teaching experience is also somewhat restricted 
by the fact that this experience is always limited, 
and this brings about the danger of generalizing 
from this experience. This objection is then again 
met with by the requirement, in many States on 
the Statutes, that for a period of one year some- 
where—but not at a school—paid work must be done. 

Should a teaching qualification and _ teaching 
practice not be exacted the question remains as to 
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where the counselor should obtain his educational 
experience. This would only be possible if a com- 
bined study of Education and Psychology were 
undertaken over a period of several years, which 
would cover many aspects of teacher education but 
would not necessarily have to lead to a teaching 
appointment. The training would obviously have 
to include intimate contacts with the whole field of 
teaching. Such training would be imaginable and 
possible in the Netherlands. Whether it could be 
realized in this form in America I do not know. In 
this way, however, the above mentioned objection 
of the teacher-stereotype could be met as could 
also another objection which I heard mentioned, 
that adequate psychological instruction is lacking 
in the training and that the counselors’ training via 
the Institutes, as a result of its short duration, is 
makeshift. 

What strikes the observer is the multitude of tests 
used in American Schools and the widely held faith 
in the test. Although the test can bring about a 
great simplification and speedy orientation in a 
problem case, the test score is not the truth about 
the child, but a specific aspect of it, as the class- 
room situation reveals another specific aspect of 
the truth about the child. It is illuminating to 
compate these two aspects and to draw conclusions 
on the ground of this comparison. To do this in 
a responsible way, however, the individual analysis 
will have to embrace more than the interpretation 
of test scores and the comparison of the test items. 
On this point the question presents itself whether 
the boundary between the function of the coun- 
selor and the school psychologist can be drawn as 
casily as might be suggested by certain formula- 
tions. 

This refers to the previous point of whether the 
training of the counselor by means of additional 
courses on the basis of teacher qualifications will 
prove to be adequate in the long run. However, 
it may well be that with my European background 
1 lack an adequate insight into existing patterns 
which may obstruct the planning and development 
of a different training program. 

To avoid any misunderstanding I wish to repeat 
that I consider counseling principally an educational 
matter and that the function of the counselor be- 
longs to the realm of education. 

Another matter which struck me was the im- 
portance attached to the identification of gifted 
children, the tracking down of the “underachievers,” 
and how the campaign for the appointment of 
counselors is being backed by these motives. This 
is not only an American problem, although it is 
being felt most acutely in America at present. In 
most European countries it is also present in spite 
of the fact that schools for gifted childyen have been 
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established for a long time. The issues, however, 
have to do with qualifications of those admitted 
to these schools, the procedures that are applied for 
admission, and whether every pupil who can be 
successful at these schools is in fact given the 
opportunity. 

In the Netherlands the counselor could fulfill 
a useful function in the sixth grade of the primary 
school, after which the transfer to secondary edu- 
cation takes place. The function of the counselor 
would be equally useful in the whole of the 
secondary school. 

Even if this aspect of the function of the coun- 
selor gets most emphasis officially, his other duties 
are no less important. He is a go-between in the 
dealings of the teacher and the pupil, and if con- 
flicts arise he promotes good human relations both 
in the school and between the parents and the 
school. 

What appears to me to be highly interesting is 
to investigate whether the counselor will in the 
long run have an important influence on teaching 
methods. It would be particularly interesting to 
see whether in the course of his discovery of the 
causes of learning problems and the reasons for a 
lack of interest and motivation—these need not be 
confined exclusively to the emotional sphere but 
may also be located in the technical-didactic pro- 
cedure—he will be successful in eliminating from 
teaching-methods any undesirable elements. For 
this he would no doubt need clear insight into the 
teaching situation itself and perhaps also teaching 
experience, but again not in the limited sense of 
the particular teacher, so that he can transcend a 
given point of view. 

And now concerning the moral responsibility of 
the counselor, there will be occasion enough for 
debate as to how his responsibility is to be deline- 
ated from that of the parents, the teachers, the head 
of the school, and that of the pupil—in any event 
in the Netherlands a great deal of discussion would 
be devoted to this question. But the formulation of 
the duty of the counselor as I encountered it on 
several occasions—as the help given to the coun- 
selee to clarify his self-concept and his concept of 
reality—will no doubt be a guiding principle in 
coming to terms with this great problem. It is clear, 
however, that this help in one way or another 
cannot consist of a purely intellectual analysis but 
must be accompanied by a relationship which is 
characterized by amor benevolentiae. Besides, the 
counselor cannot be free of values himself. He will 
have to become increasingly aware of his own value 
system. 

All the foregoing considerations presented them- 
selves to me in the course of my visit and I was 
given ample opportunity to present them. I had 


the impression that many of these will, for the time 
being, remain problematic. The quest remains! 
This will have to be acknowledged even if existing 
shortcomings in the training and position of the 
counselor are improved by more adequate methods. 
But it is very stimulating to see how vigorously this 
important problem is being tackled in America. 
The enthusiasm, conviction, and dedication of all 
workers in this field, both those engaged in the 
training at the universities and those working in 
the schools, are truly exemplary. 

To everybody who assisted and inspired me in 
the quest I wish to extend my sincere appreciation, 
and in doing so I certainly remember the cordial 
welcome I received at APGA Headquarters. 


HELEN W. F. STELLWAG 

Professor of Education and Director 

Institute of Education, Amsterdam University 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands 


Epitor's Note: Dr. Stellwag traveled in the United 
States during the fall of 1960 under a Department 
of State Foreign Specialist Grant. Visits were ar- 
ranged for her by the Department of State in con- 
sultation with Dr. Robert H. Mathewson of the Divi- 
sion of Teacher Education, The College of the City 
of New York. Dr. Stellwag’s tour started at APGA 
Headquarters in September, and she visited guidance 
and counseling facilities in New York City; Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Columbus, Ohio; Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; Berkeley and Stanford, California; Denver 
and Boulder, Colorado; Urbana, Ilinois; and Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Degrees of Discipline at Amherst College 
in 1825 


A fascinating publication, Laws of Amherst Col- 
lege for the Use of Students, is in the library of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. This a little cloth-bound vol- 
ume of 28 pages, with space for the name of the 
student to whom it was issued, published by the 
College in 1825. In 11 chapters, it contains no less 
than 132 specific rules to guide the students at Am- 
herst a century and a third ago, and statements of 
penalties for failure to observe them. 

Present-day counselors in colleges and universi- 
ties may be interested to note the four progressive 
degrees of the more severe disciplinary measures as 
carefully defined at that time, particularly “rustica- 
tion,” a term almost if not entirely obsolete today 
in the academic world. 

“By suspension for negligence, or misconduct, a 
student is separated from his class; is required im- 
mediately to leave the College and return to his 
parent or guardian, or to repair to such other place 
as the Faculty may designate, with a letter from 
the President specifying the crime or crimes for 
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which he is suspended; and in no case shall he be 
restored to good standing till he shall have com- 
plied with the conditions prescribed in writing by 
the Faculty—provided, that no suspension shall be 
for a term exceeding six months. 

“Dismission is the separation of a student from 
College for one year, at the end of which, on pro- 
ducing testimonials of good conduct, during the 
whole time since his dismission, and being well 
qualified, he may, at the discretion of the Faculty, 
be restored to his class. If he fails to produce such 
testimonials, he shall not be admitted to an exam- 
ination; and if, upon examination, he be found unfit 
to join the class he left, he may be admitted to 
such other standing as he may be found qualified 
for. 

“Rustication is the separation of a student from 
all connection with the College, his removal from it 
for one or two years, at the direction of the Faculty; 
and his final separation from the class of which he 
was a member. At the end of the prescribed time, 
he may be received into a lower class, upon his 
producing satisfactory testimonials of good conduct 
during the whole time after his rustication; and 
upon his appearing upon examination well qualified 
for the standing to which he is destined. 

“Expulsion is a final separation from the Col- 
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3700 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
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Plain Writing, Please 


Much writing nowadays in the behavioral sci- 
ences is extremely complicated in wording and 
too complex in technical expression. A large seg- 
ment of the literature in the field borders on the 
esoteric. Obviously, a whole host of academic prac- 
titioners are communicating concepts and ideas to 
minorities rather than majorities. The suggestion 
is in order, therefore, that these writings must 
be reduced to simplicity of language, technical 
expressions must be refined so as to be understand- 
able, and the accent placed upon easy communica- 
tion. 

What is the origin of the complicated wording 
and the complex turn of phrase? This is a study in 
itself. However, several possibilities suggest them- 
selves. For one thing, writers in the behavioral sci- 
ences seem to be patterning their expressions after 
the writings of the more exact physical sciences. 
There appears to be an aping of similar mannerism, 
a purposeful stylizing of language. Inevitably, the 
result comes to be one of a sophisticated jargon 
which is meaningful to a limited few and meaning- 
less to many. 
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A second possible explanation is that the use of 
simple or complex language is a matter of attitude, 
training, and eventually habit. Here the responsi- 
bility is significantly that of the university in gen- 
eral and the graduate school in particular. For it 
is in these places of professional development that 
the opportunity exists to cultivate comprehensible 
papers and clear writing. But very rarely on the 
university level is the idea of simplicity of com- 
munication in the behavioral sciences broached, let 
alone underscored. Very often, the climax of com- 
plicated phraseology is produced in the required 
thesis. It would do the ambitious graduate student 
little good to preach the suggestion of simple ex- 
pression to his major professor and guiding com- 
mittee. 

Why is it especially necessary in the behavioral 
sciences to emphasize communication? The group 
involved in the practice of the profession is quite 
heterogeneous. From psychiatrist, to teacher, to 
clinical psychologist, to industrial sociologist, to 
social worker, to school counselor—the listing of 
those concerned with human behavior in one or 
another area is long and varied. For each of these 
to evoke individualistic understandings, to evolve 
a language peculiar to itself is undesirable. Under 
such circumstances, while there may be compre- 
hension within each group—and this is not uni- 
versally the case by any means—certainly, little 
understanding exists between the groups. This is 
what seems to be happening today in the behavioral 
sciences. There may be an accepted professional 
relationship between workers concerned with the 
behavioral sciences, but the tongues spoken are 
many and the understandings few. 

Surely, not everyone concerned with humans and 
their behavior needs to be hog-tied to the severely 
technical, the abstruse theoretical, or the high aca- 
demic concept. On the other hand, a majority of 
those involved should have the benefit of com- 
munication through plain writing and plain ex- 
pressions of the related thoughts and f,ndings pro- 
duced by others. 

To ‘suggest a simplification of language does not 
mean cheapening the scholarly approact,, nor lessen- 
ing significant contributions in the field. More ex- 
tensive communication of learned findings makes 
for a broader reaction to ideas and a wider inter- 
action of people concerned with those ideas. What 
is said then becomes of greater value. 

It is entirely possible to think heavily, to distrib- 
ute facts, and still communicate plainly. 

Leon L. Lerner 
Guidance Counselor 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Books Reviewed 


Tue VocaTionAL Maturity OF NINTH- 
Grave Boys, by Donald E. Super & 
Phoebe L. Overstreet in collaboration 
with Charles N. Morris, William Dubin, 
& Martha B. Heyde. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1960. 211 pp. $5.25. 


he Vocational Maturity of Ninth-Grade 
Boys is the second in a series of progress 
reports on the work of the Career Pattern 
Study, a longitudinal research project con- 
cerned with vocational development in the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation. The subjects are 105 
boys from Middletown, New York, whose 
careers will be followed for 20 years. Mono- 
graph I, Vocational Development: A 
Framework for Research (recommended 
reading for anyone interested in this area) 
outlined the conceptual framework within 
which the study was planned. In the pres- 
ent monograph the authors review briefly 
this conceptual framework, develop the 
need for assessing vocational maturity, and 
report the results of the first year’s research. 
Vocational maturity, as used in this mono- 
graph, is defined as, “the maturity of an 
individual’s vocationally related behavior 
in his actual life stage (whether or not it is 
the life stage expected for him) as shown by 
his behavior in dealing with vocational de- 
velopmental tasks as compared with the 
behavior of others dealing with the same 
developmental tasks.” The authors de- 
scribe in some detail the amount of labor 
and painstaking care that went into the de- 
velopment of measures of vocational ma- 
turity. Of 20 indices of vocational ma- 
turity which preliminary work had sug- 
gested as feasible, only six were found to be 
internally consistent and positively inter- 
related. A later combination of two of 
these six indices results in five usable in- 
dices: (1) Concern with Choice; (2) Ac- 
ceptance of Responsibility for Choice and 
Planning; (3) Specificity of Information 


about the Preferred Occupation; (4) Speci- 
ficity of Planning for the Preferred Occu- 
pation; (5) Use of Resources in Orientation. 
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reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


Of particular interest to the research- 
oriented psychologist will be the detailed 
discussions of methods, sample, and statisti- 
cal analysis of the data. High motivation 
to absorb some of this material will be re- 
quired of many guidance counselors with- 
out training in research methods and sta- 
tistics. This volume offers much, however, 
that will be useful and interesting to them. 
For example, 28 variables which might be 
expected to be relevant to vocational ma- 
turity were correlated with the five indices 
of vocational maturity. Many interesting, 
and in some cases surprising, findings are 
discussed. Intelligence was found to be 
related to concern about choice, responsi- 
bility for choice, and planning but not re- 
lated to knowledge about preferred occupa- 
tion and use of orientation resources. It 
is also of interest that parental occupation 

roved to be related to four of the five 
indices of vocational maturity. It is noted, 
however, that the significant coefficients of 
correlation are modest in size; the highest 
being 0.40 between acceptance of responsi- 
bility and school achievement in terms of 
grades. The authors summarize vocational 
maturity of ninth-grade boys as being asso- 
ciated with: (1) living in an intellectually 
and culturally stimulating environment; 
(2) having the mental ability essential to 
respond to the environment; (3) responding 
to these stimuli by aspiring to occupations 
at higher rather than lower socio-economic 
levels; (4) achieving in one’s activities. 

Super and Overstreet conclude that re- 
quiring ninth-grade boys to make specific 
vocational choices is often premature. 
They issue a strong appeal to counselors 
and curriculum builders to “ . keep in 
mind the developmental nature of voca- 
tional choice, and the dynamic nature of 
the individual who does the choosing and 
who is developing not only in vocational but 
also in other areas . . . vocational objectives 
should be kept as general as possible early 
in the student's experience, letting the more 
specific objective emerge from the more gen- 
eral, on the basis of further experience. . . 
Limiting and postponing specificity of 
choices will keep most doors open as long 
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as possible, allowing additional exploration; 
it will not close doors and preclude possibly 
desirable and different later choices by a 
premature commitment to an objective in- 
compatible with such choices. The task 
of the vocational counselor (sic) in the 
ninth grade is essentially a matter of 
furthering vocational development . rather 
than of fostering specific vocational 
choices.” 

As would be expected in any research in 
a relatively unexplored area, this study is 
not without some weaknesses. The authors, 
being fully aware of these weaknesses, take 
cognizance of them throughout the mono- 
graph and urge that cross-validation studies 
be undertaken. 

This report is a scholarly, systematic, 
and clear presentation of a study which may 
well prove to be the most significant con- 
tribution to vocational development theory 
since the pioneer work of Parsons in the 
early 1900’s. Future reports of the Career 
Pattern Study will be anticipated eagerly 
by everyone who reads Monographs I and 
IIl.—Warren D. Grissons, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, Clark University. 


HANDBOOK OF RESEARCH METHODS IN 
Cuitp DEVELOPMENT, edited by Paul H. 
Mussen. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1960. x + 1,061 pp. $15.25. 


pepe with the somewhat slow growth 
of research methodology in the area of 
child psychology during the last several 
decades, members of the Committee on 


Child Development—National 
Council proposed the publication of this 
handbook. Its 22 chapters, written by 
some 30 — in their field, discuss cur- 
rent research procedures and techniques in 
child development. 

In broad outline, the book contains five 
parts: a general discussion of scientific 
theory and research methodology in child 
development; biological growth and devel- 


opment, including receptor functions; the | 


study of cognitive processes (perception, 
learning, thinking, language, and other 
abilities); personality development (atti- 
tudes, values, motivation, ro affect); and 


Research | 


the child's social behavior and environment | 


(children’s groups, interpersonal behavior, | 
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contributions of anthropology to study 
of child rearing, and the measurement of 
family life variables). 

At the outset, the editor, his committee, 
and the authors had to face the question of 
differentiating between methods of studying 
child development and the content of our 
knowledge of this field. They chose to 
emphasize methodology. This they have 
done, but they have also incorporated re- 
sults of behavioral research, particularly in 
a number of the areas discussed in the last 
three parts of the book. For some sub- 
ject matter areas, the book thus updates and 
amplifies the second revision of Car- 
michael’s Manual of Child Psychology, but 
it in no way replaces that survey. 

Accordingly, the reader will find two 
threads of treatment in the book: the one 
discusses, in a general way, methods, pro- 
cedures, techniques, and practical research 
problems; the other treats the application 
of these procedures to specific areas of re- 
search. In general, Part I uses the first a 
proach. Much of the rest of the book, but 
by no means all, is expanded in the second 
way. 

Handbooks written by many different au- 
thors frequently lack over-all integration 
unless specific effort is made to articulate 
the various parts. For this book, the edi- 
tor and committee worked out a careful 
plan of topics to be included. Others may 
not agree with the particular plan and space 
allocation for topics as set by the editor. 
The user of the book, however, will find 
that a wealth of information has been in- 
cluded. 

The reader may also find some difficulty 
in locating all the pertinent material within 
the book. This is not a matter of indexing, 
for the book has both author and subject 
indexes. Rather it is a question of the over- 
all integration of material. Problems such 
as emphasis of sub-topics, incorporation of 
related information in one section rather 
than in several different chapters, increase 
of reading comprehension by utilizing more 
headings, tabulations, listings, illustrations, 
and the like are ones which should be 
worked upon by both editors and authors 
when the written materials are assembled 
as a total manuscript. 

For example, the reviewer felt, after over- 
viewing the book, that enough discussion of 
statistical procedures is included at various 
places within the book to have warranted 
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a chapter on statistical methods, probably 
by enlarging Kessen’s chapter on research 
design. This chapter does deal with sam- 
pling, replication, measurement, quantifica- 
tion of data, testing of hypotheses, and the 
like. But other chapters include some of 
this too as well as statements about norms, 
reliability, dependence of correlations upon 
simple variability, and the like. Prior to 
reading the book, however, the reviewer had 
accepted the editor’s prefatory remarks that 
“primary emphasis should be given to 
methods that require special modifications 
when used with children; thus statistical 
procedures would be omitted.” 

For the practicing counselor in the field 
of personnel and guidance, the book may 
seem at first glance to be of less interest 
since he is not primarily concerned with 
methods. He may, however, find some 
chapters particularly applicable to his work. 
The chapters, “Interviewing Children’’ by 
Yarrow, “Projective Techniques” by Henry, 
“Standardized Ability Testing” by Anastasi, 
and “Measurement of Family Life Vari- 
ables” by Hoffman and Lippitt among 
others might be cited*as giving information 
about materials and situations with which 
he might be directly concerned. For guid- 
ance and personnel workers who are also 
engaged in research, the book will prove 
very useful. Their research efforts along 
with those of other workers in child devel- 
opment can be made more effective by the 
use of the most adequate procedures. 

The editor, his committee, the authors, 
and the publishers are to be thanked for 
the production of this book. Its use will 
further extend our understanding of child 
development. The book undoubtedly will, 
in the editor’s words, “stimulate advances 
that may make it [the book] obsolete.”— 
RuTH CRUIKSHANK Bussey, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 


GuIDANCE Servicss, by J. Anthony Hum- 
phreys, Arthur E. Traxler, & Robert D. 
North. Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, Revised 1960. 414 pp. $4.50. 


HE NEW EDITION of Guidance Services has 
been carefully revised, with here and 
there new sections or new headings. The 
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suggested readings have been brought up to 
date and the typography improved. Cer- 
tain sections have been cut and some new 
slants incorporated. Over-all, however, it is 
essentially the same book that it was in 1954 
when it was first published. This ought 
not surprise anyone or deter purchase of the 
current edition. Solid works hold for more 
than six years. 

The book is divided into five sections: 

(1) understandings basic to guidance; (2) 
tools and techniques; (3) types of student 
problems; (4) a brief discussion of organiza- 
tion; (5) predictions of trends. The au- 
thors have attempted to cover these topics as 
they pertain to all educational levels and 
to embrace other pupil personnel services 
as well. This reviewer finds such breadth 
less than completely successful since the 
net result is remoteness. 

One of the best chapters in the book deals 
with the history of guidance and its status 
in other countries. Another strong chapter 
is that on the sociological bases for guid- 
ance work. In fact the book is uniformly 
helpful wherever generalization is appro- 
priate and distance an advantage. 

This reviewer finds it less satisfactory in 
some of the sections which should convey 
a sense of immediacy and experience. The 
sense of the impact of guidance upon a 
student body is lacking. Perhaps this comes 
from the authors’ having tried to include 
too much and to make the survey pertinent 
at all school levels. Perhaps it arises in the 
excessive brevity in some sections where 
major concepts are capsuled in a sentence 
or two. This point is strikingly illustrated 
by the classification of all counseling into 
non-directive and directive [sic]. Eclectic 
counseling is described not as a merging of 
the attitudinal emphasis of the former with 
clinical approaches but as a choosing by the 
counselor of one of the two defined tech- 
niques. Surely these authors do not mean 
what this categorical simplification implies. 

Other sweeping statements of attitude can 
also be cited. For one, the authors appar- 
ently subscribe to certain current nonpro- 
fessional accusations in saying, “For the past 
few years there has been growing recogni- 
tion of the tendency in mass education to 
devote much attention to the slow learners 
at the expense of students of high ability.” 

Such a statement shakes this reader's con- 
fidence, so much is wrong about it. To 
start, the phrase, mass education is a con- 
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tradiction in terms; though there can be 
education of the masses, it is still an indi- 
vidual attainment. From guidance experts, 
such generalizations are unworthy. 

Perhaps the major shortcoming of this 
book is that it is difficult to lose oneself in 
it. This arises from the fact that in trying 
to embrace everything from elementary 
school guidance (tossed off with a word 
here and there) through college housing, 
the book lacks vitality, and as a result it 
never settles anywhere long enough to do 
more than outline or to tease. 

The book's encyclopedic range is both 
its major strength and its greatest weakness. 
—BLANCHE B. Pautson, Director, Bureau of 
Pupil Personnel Services, Chicago School 
System. 
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COLLEGE EDUCATION AS PERSONAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT, by Margaret B. Fisher & Jeanne 
L. Noble. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. 375 pp. $4.95. 


IMED at the college freshman, this do-it- 
yourself manual on college success 
blueprints the nature of the maturing “self” 
and the resources for self-development avail- 
able in college. It considers the major life 
decisions which must be made and suggests 


ways in which college experiences can con- 
tribute to the making of these decisions. 
With a fairly firm grip on the more ob- 
vious aspects of “self” theory and learning 
theory, the authors make appropriate ap- 
plications to the problem of getting the 
most out of college. Their emphasis upon 
the effective use of stress in developing ade- 
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quate study procedures seems especially in- 
teresting. 

The middle segment of the book on the 
“Students’ Role” expresses admirably the 
fondest hopes of most college professors 
oriented toward the scholarly life. And 
herein may lie a major problem for this 
work. In general, this reviewer agreed 
warmly with the notion of college as the 
place to develop those scholarly attributes 
of independence, creativity, judgment, and 
contemplation. Yet one wonders if it does 
not take a substantial part of a lifetime to 
know what these activities mean and to 
appreciate the delight one can gain from 
them. If this is true, then how can a fresh- 
man reading these beautiful words (and the 
hook is an extremely well-written lecture) be 
expected to know what they mean? Where 
can such a book be used most effectively? 
Perhaps a class in academic orientation 
might use it, but considerable experience 
with intensive group counseling in this area 
suggests that many of the values of such 
counseling would be lost if it were turned 
into a course with a text, even as good a text 
as this one might be. 

One suspects that the college freshman 
who already has a reasonably highly de- 
veloped sense of intellectual curiosity and 
who leans toward scholarship as a way of 
life would enjoy and profit from this book 
I have little hope, however, that the practi- 
cal minded, vocationally oriented, little men 
in the gray flannel suits and their coeduca- 
tional counterparts who make up so large 
a part of our college population are going 
to serve as effective targets for this book. 

One minor aspect of the book troubled 
this reader. The sex of the authors was 
showing. In the main this book seemed ad- 
dressed more to female than to male stu- 
dents. (Compare for example the entries 
in the index under men as compared with 
women.) More important, however, were 
the illustrations which seemed highly femi- 
nine. 

As a counselor, this reviewer found the 
referrals to counseling services and the sug- 
gestions on how to use them especially 
gratifying. 

On the whole I found this a very good 
job. The problem is how to insure that 
the many excellent ideas available here are 
implanted in the minds of the students who 
need them most.—Henry Wertz, Assistant 
Professor of Education, Duke University. 
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WorKING WITH SUPERIOR STUDENTS: 
‘THEORIES AND Practices, edited by Bruce 
Shertzer. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1960. xiii + 370 pp. 


Pszcanon on the education of gifted 
children and youth have mushroomed 
since Sputnik. Much of the material is re- 
view but throughout the myriad of pages 
the new emphasis and concepts expressed 
occasionally by discerning authors are re- 
freshingly stimulating. ‘The present book 
reports many of the newer, if not novel, 
points of view while serving very adequately 
to summarize much of our knowledge and 
understariding which have evolved during 
the last several decades. The book is the 
work of many persons who contributed to 
a series of 10 conferences, attended by schoo] 
administrators and counselors from 100 
schools participating in the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools Project on the Guidance and Mot. 
vation of Superior and Talented Students. 
Most of the data presented is applicable 
to elementary schools as well. 

Research evidence, both old and new, 
suggests current trends and emphases which 
may be especially significant in understand- 
ing the superior child in a changing world 
and in providing appropriate education for 
him or her. 

Some of the changes in our way of living 
are highlighted in a number of the chap- 
ters. They relate to the recent social 
changes around us, to our cultural values, 
and to our concepts of superiority. To 
paraphrase one or several of the authors: 

Social change. The age of technology is 
providing a likely environment for the pro 
duction of mentally superior, high-achiev- 
ing children according to some recent re- 
searches. For the first time in this country, 
white collar jobs surpass the blue. There 
appears to be an increase of the intelligence 
level in the general Sa and propor- 
tionately more bright children are coming 
from lower socio-economic groups than was 
true previously. 

Change in “values.” The emerging 
technological elite, a foreshortening of the 
distance between lower and upper classes, 
and prosperity are among the influences 
which have caused performance, rather 
than family or background, to become an 
important measure of men. ‘Togetherness 
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and conformity tend to typify organization 
men and status seekers. In a world where 
adults value cooperation, group decision, 
and keeping in step (but not ahead), there 
is some question whether the virtues of in- 
dependence and dedication which charac- 
terized gifted children 20 or 30 years ago 
are found as frequently today. 

Changing definitions. The concept of 
who are superior students also has been 
broadened in the last decade to include 
children gifted in areas other than strictly 
academic learning. Most particularly, cre- 
ativity is being isolated and studied as a 
quality somewhat apart from verbal intelli- 
gence, mechanical ability, social leadership, 
or even specialized talent. 

These and other changes require us to 
take another look at education which pur- 
ports to provide for individual differences, 
especially at the top of the ability scale. 
What about underachieving superior stu- 
dents, their adjustment, their motivation 
towards optimum achievement? Some of 
the causes of failure to realize potential are 
suggested or implied in the foregoing para- 
graphs. These are problems of children at 
any level of ability or in any walk of life. 
Seldom do we find problems resulting from 
high intelligence alone. The present au- 
thors suggest in some detail further insights 
and ways of alleviating, or at least reduc- 
ing, some of the problems faced by all 
children including the superior student. 

Underachievement, motivation, and 
guidance. “Social and cultural factors 

. alone cannot explain why a particular 
individual does or does not translate his 
ability into performance.” When physical 
incapacity and cultural deficiencies are in- 
adequate to justify underachievement, 
often it requires individual evaluation by a 
specialist—social worker, psychologist, or 
psychiatrist—to “discover what is causing 
the disturbance and what form the dis- 
turbance is taking.” Underachievement, 
which often can be observed as early as 
kindergarten, generally does not respond 
to a simple prescription or to a pink pill. 
Brief case studies provide insight into mal- 
adjustment and its treatment. 

Motivation as prevention. A challeng- 
ing school program which provides free- 
dom, choice, time for reflection, and _per- 
missiveness as well as direction, standards, 
and limits promotes performance and re- 
duces underachievement on the part of 
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gifted kids. This is true in kindergarten as 
well as in elementary and secondary levels, 


colleges, and graduate programs. A num- 
ber of chapters devote attention to devel- 
oping strong motivating and challenging 
school provisions. 

Superior student education in general. 
Today's gifted have been described as very 
articulate, even glib, their thinking super- 
ficial. The potential is there. It will 
emerge only when the school requires per- 
formance in accordance with intellectual 
capacity and understands the basic needs, 
drives, and aspirations of gifted, talented, 
and creative youngsters. School personnel 
cannot assume they know what is good for 
superior students. They must eliminate 
preconceived notions and personal biases. 
They must know they know after conscien- 
tious study of research and after developing 
intimate knowledge of these children and 
youths as individuals. School people need 
a vast vision and, like gifted children (of 
the past), a desire to learn. They must 
examine and re-examine, evaluate and re- 
evaluate having always in their hearts and 
as their goals the best interests of the gifted 
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students in their charge. Expediency has 
no rightful place in superior student plan- 
ning. 

Chapters on hunting academic talent 
and a rationale for superior student pro- 
grams offer many basically helpful sugges- 
tions. Other chapters direct attention to 
teacher selection he or she must believe in 
and accept the gifted), and pre-service and 
in-service education for teachers. (Admin- 
istrators also benefit from deeper under- 
standing of the gifted child.) The role of 
the community and the acceptance by the 
community of superior student programs 
also is given appropriate attention. 

Another reviewer probably would select 
an entirely different set of topics to describe 
this generally excellent book. Naturally 
some chapters are stronger and more signifi- 
cant than others. This reviewer, of course, 
expresses his own biases in his selection 
and comments. The fact that the book 
was written by a number of experts in 
gifted child education makes the presenta- 
tions (for the most part) real and convinc- 
ing. 
Peace by 1970—with or without people. 
The slogan originated as a joke, grim to be 
sure. Must it not also be a motivating 
force to educators and a challenge to gifted 
children and youth to whose world the ob- 
servation applies, if the civilization and 
culture which we feel are relatively good 
and relatively right are to endure?—]AMEs 
M. Dunvap, Psychologist, University City 
‘Public Schools, Missouri 


SociAL STATUS AND LEADERSHIP: THE 
CASE OF THE SCHOOL Executive, by Mel- 
vin Seeman. (Educational Research 
Monographs, 35.) Columbus, Ohio: The 
Ohio State University, 1960. 156 pp. 
$4.00, cloth; $3.00, paper. 


middle-sized communities in Ohio 
were studied primarily by questionnaires to 
themselves and their teachers with regard 
to the influence of social status factors in 
their communities on their leadership be- 
havior. In general, each community was 
represented by its superintendent of schools, 
its secondary-school principal, and the prin- 
cipal of its largest elementary school. 


A SAMPLE of 77 school executives from 26 
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The questionnaire instruments were 
brief, ranging from 10 two-choice items on 
leadership ideology to 36 five-point scales 
for rating leader behavior. They are pre- 
sented in full in an appendix, affording the 
reader the opportunity to judge for himself 
that they are relevant tp their purposes, 
clearly worded, free of notable bias, and 
brief enough to command a desirably high 
level of attention in responding. 

A variety of conclusions are supported by 
the weight of statistical evidence. Al- 
though teachers generally prefer as leaders 
persons who keep them informed, are demo- 
cratic in their personal associations, are 
responsive to suggestions of subordinates, 
and promote leadership roles for others, 
there is a substantial minority (about 20 
per cent) that prefer firm, authoritative 
leadership generally, while the majority 
accept the propriety of the executive’s main- 
taining a certain “distance” in matters of a 
social nature not involved directly in the 
work situation. 

The school executive is subject to strong 
contradictory pressures in the culture, such 
as success vs. equality, assertiveness vs. acqui- 
esence, personal warmth vs. impartiality, 
getting the job done vs. how one gets it 
done, from which he may develop “leader- 
ship guilt,” leading him to understate his 
actual assertion of leadership. The most 
respected leaders are “realists” in that they 
neither greatly overestimate nor underesti- 
mate the difficulties involved in making the 
decisions they face. Similarly, these “real- 
ists’ neither underestimate nor overestimate 
the status differences between them and 
their subordinates. 

Variations from community to commu- 
nity greatly affect the type of leadership 
style that will be accepted and effective. 
The leaders with markedly higher social 
status locally than economic status tend to 
exhibit more cautious, less assertive be- 
havior. 

Two of the writer's initial hypotheses are 
rejected. He finds school executives of high 
social status, markedly higher than that of 
their teachers but uncomplicated by dis- 
parity between social and economic status, 
to be adaptive to their subordinates’ sug- 
gestions for change, to communicate well 
with them, and to be good mixers in the 
working situation. He takes this as an illus- 
tration of the dangers of suppressed assump- 
tions, in his case favoring egalitarianism and 
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overestimating the motivating power of 
social mobility as distinguished from 
achievement per se. He concludes with a 
number of generalizations relating his find- 
ings to sociological research and theory of 
others. His final thesis regarding trainin 
is that a stratification-centered and cul- 
turally oriented view of leadership and its 
importance is more basic than some cur- 
rent emphases on human relations and 
group dynamics. 

The author recognizes that he may be 
subject to criticism for overworking his 
data. He does start with reliable and face- 
valid instruments. He then proceeds to 
follow the weight of statistical evidence 
fairly in an area in which conflicting find- 
ings are to be expected and are not satis- 
factorily interpreted by our conventional 

rocedures for evaluating single statistical 
inferences. This reviewer must express 
some uneasiness over his “status discrep- 
ancy differences.” Any difference between 
measures is notably less reliable than the 
measures themselves, and these are differ- 
ences between differences. 


The focus of the study is sociological re- 
search rather than applied research in edu- 
cation. One feels the author is at home in 
the public situation, yet studies the school 
executive primarily as one more species of 
leader in a series including the businessman, 
the military officer, the labor leader, and the 
governmental bureaucrat, in order to de- 
— generalizations about leadership. 

This well-organized monograph is re- 
warding, if difficult reading for those inter- 
ested in the nuances of educational leader- 
ship. It was rewarding from this re- 
viewer's point of view because the author 
drew upon considerable relevant literature 
to illuminate his interpretations of his own 
experimental findings. It was difficult in 
that the complex statistical treatment was 
further complicated by the need to grapple 
simultaneously with the fine distinctions 
and terminology of a highly specialized field 
of research in the behavioral sciences.— 
Warren G. FInbLey, Assistant Superintend- 
ent for Pupil Personnel Services, Atlanta 
Board of Education. 
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GOVERNANCE OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
Ties, by John J. Corson. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1960. vi + 209 pp. $5.50. 


C>) OF THE Carnegie series in Ameri- 
can education, this book is to a con- 
siderable extent an answer to the poet 
Burns’ plea for some Power to give us the 
gift to see ourselves as others see us. Now 
a director of McKinsey and Company, a 
management consulting firm, Mr. Corson 
has also been a college professor as well as 
staff director of the President’s Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School and 
a trustee of Sweet Briar College. While the 
others who have written about the person- 
nel problems of higher education—Wilson, 
Caplow and McGee, Stecklein and Eckert, 
Lazarsfeld and Theilens, Newburn, Stoke, 
and Gustad—have all come from strictly 
professorial posts, Corson has had extensive 
experience both in education and outside. 

A substantial part of what Corson has to 
say is based on studies of 10 institutions 
(plus less extended visits to five additional 
liberal arts colleges). These institutions 
are clearly blue ribbon, and this fact may 
have had some influence on his results. On 
the other hand, his sample is substantially 
more representative than the one used by 
Caplow and McGee. Be it said, however, 
that Corson has, in addition to information 
gleaned from his study of the 10 (or 15) 
institutions, obviously made a fairly ex- 
haustive survey of the published literature. 

The task he has set himself—to analyze 
the roles and functions of the major officials 
responsible for the governance of colleges 
and universities—is one commanding re- 
spect, if not awe. The eight chapters of 


the book run the gamut from a general 
introduction to administrative theory, 
through chapters dealing with various levels 
of decision makers, to a social psychological 
analysis of institutions and their effects on 
administrative behavior. One of the ap- 
pendices contains what amounts to an anno- 
tated bibliography that will be of interest 
to those wishing to orient themselves to the 
field. 

The studies Corson has made of the vari- 
ous institutions have added vitality to his 
review of the published literature. Al- 
though his scholarship is good, his book is 
by no means pedantic. Various ideas culled 
from the literature are handled intelligently 
and sensitively; his considerable first-hand 
knowledge of administrative processes, as 
well as of organization theory, permits his 
putting these ideas in generally good per- 
spective. 

Although he has made a substantial con- 
tribution, 2 book which should be of inter- 
est to all concerned with improving the 
administration of higher education, in some 
ways the thing did not entirely jell. This, 
however, is not Corson’s fault since there 
is as yet not a sufficiently well-developed 
literature of sound research to provide the 
checks and crosschecks needed in develop- 
ing a completely viable theory. Logan W1!- 
son's pioneering sociological analysis of 
faculty members is nearly 20 years old, but 
it has only been within the past five years 
that a body of literature of the type needed 
has begun to be developed. Unfortunately, 
most organization theory, for instance, rests 
on work done in business, industry, and 
government. This is unfortunate only in 
that higher education has its own—and 
different—history and problems which do 
not permit anyone’s appropriating ideas 
from other enterprises and applying them 
directly to education. 

At the same time, some work has been 
done, and more is going on. For instance, 
the brilliantly incisive and insightful work 
of Riesman and his colleagues is opening up 
ideas heretofore unthought of. With what 
he had at hand from the literature plus his 
own perspicacious analyses of selected in- 
stitutions, Corson has done an excellent job 
of bringing at least a little more light and 
a little more reason to the administration of 
higher education. 

In some ways, this book is a handbook; 
it will serve as an excellent source of re- 
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ferral to the person seriously interested in 
reading further. It will also give the non- 
social scientist sufficient background to per- 
mit him to read with considerable profit 
the growing literature now coming out of 
social science research programs. Even if 
readers go no further, they will almost cer- 
tainly find themselves thinking about the 
governance of colleges and universities in 
different ways. Perhaps this is all that it is 
reasonable to expect of any book.—JoHN W. 
Gustap, Dean, College of Liberal Arts, Al- 
fred University. 
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PsYCHOLOGY OF THE CHILD IN THE MIDDLE 
Crass, by Allison Davis. Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1960. 70 


pp. $1.85. 


OONER OR LATER, the counselor meets up 

with the phenomenon of the driven 
child of ambitious middle-class parents. 
Sometimes the child is stimulated to a level 
of achievement far beyond his natural ca- 
pacities and pays a high price in mental 
health to meet parental standards. Some- 
times, the child rebels with apathy or by 
fleeing into a less demanding beatnik set of 
values. In the counselor's office, there are 
many dramatic variations of this theme but 
they are usually experienced by the coun- 
selor as difficult, if not to understand, at 
least to resolve in a constructive way. 

Psychology of the Child in the Middle 
Class throws some light on this problem in 
a brief discussion of the socialization of the 
middle-class child. The essay focuses on 
the developmental tasks involved in achiev- 
ing personal identity and adjusting to the 
inescapable social status distinctions in our 
society. The parents’ urge to achieve may 
arouse hostility and anxiety. But the op- 
timally stimulated child need not develo 
in this direction; he can become independ- 
ent and direct his aggression in socially ac- 
ceptable forms. 

Dr. Davis deals with the theory of per- 
sonality development on both the sociologi- 
cal and psychological levels. He has high- 
lighted the pervasive influence of social 
class origins and the difficulties of transcend- 
ing them. In an egalitarian society such as 
ours, it is natural to underestimate that 
stubborn social fact. The link between so- 
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cial forces and individual development is 
made by recourse to psychoanalytic theory. 
If there is a fresh slant in the essay, it is 
neither in sociological concepts nor in per- 
sonality theory but rather in the way they 
are combined. 

As we close this little book, we are left 
with a tragic image of the middle-class 
child. Trapped in the cast of his early 
family relationships, the child of progress 
goes to battle for status and achievement. 
It is a strange battle—one in which the out- 
come is set before the battle begins. For 
the practicing counselor who faces the fu- 
ture with his client, it is too limited a con- 
ception of human development. But it is 
hardly just to criticize a pathologist for 
what he does not say about hygiology!— 
JoserpH StupBins, Co-ordinator, Rehabilita- 
tion Counseling Program, Los Angeles 
State College. 
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THE Evotvinc LiperAL Arts CurRRICU- 
LUM: A HuisroricAL Review OF Basic 
TuemMes, by Willis Rudy. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1960. 135 pp. 
$3.00. 


| b= PUBLICATION is one of a series ema- 
nating from the Institute of Higher Edu- 
cation of Columbia University under the 
leadership of Dr. Earl J. McGrath. The 
inquiries of the Institute have emphasized 
primarily the development and current 
status of liberal education in the curricula 
of eight types of professional schools. The 
immediate publication is an attempt to 
trace some of the trends in the historical de- 
velopment of liberal arts colleges. Two 
major trends are noted and well docu- 
mented in this report. The first is the 
introduction to newer disciplines (modern 
languages, natural sciences, social sciences) 
initially paralleling but ultimately actually 
replacing the original classical curriculum. 
The second is the introduction of vocational 
curricula such as business administration, 
nursing, teacher preparation, journalism, 
medical technology and others. An asso- 
ciated and most interesting phenomenon is 
the shift from a completely prescribed cur- 
riculum through alternative ee completely 
parallel curricula and then, 
riefly, a completely elective system to the 
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modern partially prescribed and partially 
elective system coupled with a major em- 
phasis in a single discipline or field. 

As Dr. McGrath points out in the preface, 
a definitive survey of the American college 
curriculum would be a major task requiring 
careful search of many sources. The pres- 
ent monograph is largely an exploratory, 
but nevertheless highly illuminating report 
of an analysis of college catalogs of selected 
institutions and ranging over the years from 
1825 to 1955. The several tables which 
show the increasing numbers of departments 
and courses in the colleges studied effec- 
tively document the course proliferation so 
often noted in American higher education. 
The brief case studies similarly make evi- 
dent the increasing range of vocational cur- 
ricula and likewise the vocational emphasis 
underlying the departmental offerings in 
what might be presumed to be primarily 
liberal arts disciplines. It becomes espe- 
cially clear that the arts and sciences col- 
leges of the universities have largely suc- 
cumbed to specialized, vocational education. 

In Part I, which examines general cur- 
riculum trends, the chapters 1, 2, and 4 are 
particularly informative. Chapter 3, which 
purports to review “The Second Great Era 
of Change, 1915-1925,” curiously has very 
little to say about that period but actually 
serves more as an introduction to Chapter 
4. Part Il, which deals with “Specific Insti- 
tutional Trends,” becomes somewhat re- 
petitive because the same ideas and trends 
with minor variation are noted in many 
programs. Yet this very repetition stands 
as most effective documentation of the 
major trends in curriculum development. 

The study, limited as it was to college 
catalog analysis, has little to say about 
whether the — of liberal education is 
successfully infused into all teaching, be it 
of professional courses or of the liberal arts. 
The concluding chapter raises this question 
and notes it as a critical issue in an era 
when professional curricula have increas- 
ingly been infused with the liberal arts, 
and liberal arts curricula have at the same 
time become increasingly vocational. It 
should be noted, finally, that the true signifi- 
cance of this monograph cannot be assessed 
in isolation; rather, it must be viewed as 
one part of the major contribution which 
Dr. McGrath and his associates are making 
to the understanding of the evolving rela- 
tion of liberal and professional education. 
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To this end the Institute is making a major 
contribution.—Paut L. Dresset, Professor 
of Education, Michigan State University. 
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Sex For Your CuHiLp by a 
Family-Life Panel (Helen I. Driver, Edi- 
tor, Robert E. O'Connor, Carl W. Strom- 
berg, Edgar A. Cockefair, & Ada M. 
Cockefair). Madison, Wisconsin: Mon- 
ona Publications, 1960. 192 pp. $4.50. 


I i VOLUME is a companion book to The 
Story of You, a children’s picture and 
story book on birth, by Edgar A. and Ada 
M. Cockefair. Sex Guidance for Your 
Child is designed as a handbook for par- 
ents who want to continue sex education 
for children during the growing years. It 
represents the thinking of a child psychia- 
trist, minister, educational psychologist, 
and two family-life educators. 

Several emphases are readily apparent. 
First, factual information concerning con- 
ception and birth is presented in a simple, 
straight-forward manner. There is no 
“birds-and-bees” hocus-pocus. Second, in 
the home, there is a constant stress 1 
sex education in an atmosphere of love bal- 
anced with a proper amount of limits. 
Third, sex education in school and church 
reinforce the learnings of the home. It is 
not difficult to understand why religious 
groups, educators, and psychologists could 
give their approval to this handbook for 
parents. 

In terms of the reviewer's bias, there are 
actually few controversial concepts in the 
volume. It is, therefore, picayunish to 
raise a question concerning the usage of 
“to counsel” and “counseling” when other 
terminology would have been more appro- 
priate. 

If the home, school, and church could 
follow the united approach suggested in 
Sex Guidance for Your Child, they might 
radically reduce the number of cultural 
confusions and conflicts over sex. It is a 
valuable aid for use by individual parents 
or any adult group interested in sex edu- 
cation for children.—Epwarp C. Roeser, 
Professor of Education, University of Mich- 
igan, 
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How to Get into Coiecz, by Frank H. 
Bowles. Revised Edition. New York: 
E. = Dutton & Co., Inc., 1960. 185 pp. 
$2.95. 


His is a small book, but it is chock-full of 

more information than is found in many 
a book two or three times its size. Dr. 
Bowles has added to and brought up to 
date his earlier edition. 

Newspapers daily carry articles proclaim- 
ing that in the years ahead it will become 
increasingly difficult for young ple to 
gain admission into college. Concerned 
parents are asking questions and eagerly 
seeking answers. ‘Thus, Dr. Bowles has very 
wisely set up this book in the form of ques- 
tions and answers. More than 350 ques- 
tions, which are typical of those being asked 
by parents and their high-school-age chil- 
dren, and the answers are included. The 
answers are presented succinctly, lucidly, 
and authoritatively, making the reader feel 
he is having a most informative, yet pleas- 
ant, conversation with the author. 

The questions cover the following sub- 
ject headings: “Who Goes to College and 

hy,” “Preparing for College,” “Tests and 


Testing,” “Choosing among Colleges,” “Ap- 
lication and Admission,” “Financing Col- 
ege,” “College and the Armed Services,” 


and “Staying in College.” Essentially, the 
book runs the gamut of problems from the 
point of decision on whether or not to go 
to college, through the high school and 
preparatory stages, through the application 
procedures and awaited admission, and 
finally the problems surrounding the diff- 
culties encountered by some students in ad- 
justing to their freshman year. 

Students and their parents are often un- 
sure of the most appropriate method of fil- 
ing applications for college admission. 
With clarity, Dr. Bowles has detailed the 
step-by-step sequence of his recommended 
procedure. 

Incorporated into a number of the an- 
swers are sources of further information, 
for which counselors and students and their 
parents will be grateful. 

This is unquestionably an indispensable 
guide for high school students and their 
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parents, and counselors should have several 
copies on the shelves of their guidance 
library.—SaRAH SpLaver, Editor-in-Chief, 
Guidance Exchange, New York City. 
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RepEMPTIVE COUNSELING, by Dayton G. 
Van Deusen. Richmond, irginia: 
John Knox Press, 1960. 191 pp. $3.50. 


= BOOK could be helpful to three broad 
classes of readers. First, the group for 
whom it was especially written are the 
clergy and those directly engaged in coun- 
seling under religious auspices. This grou 
would also include counselors and guid- 
ance directors and those in similar services 
in a religious affiliated Christian college. 
The treatment clearly takes the Christian 
theological view of man and relates it to 
counseling theory and practice. 

The second group that could find this 
book of value are counselors in secular col- 
leges and universities, who wish to see some 
basic questions about man treated from both 
a counseling and a religious theoretical 
viewpoint. Such crucial questions as, “two 
claims to truth,” i.e., the apparent, but not 
real, conflict, according to the author, be- 
tween a scientific and a theological view of 
man; “the self in Christianity’; and the 
“redemptive experience” related to the 
counseling process. All these are funda- 
mental issues of general personality and 
therapy interest especially as they relate to 
the religious client or patient. 

The third group for whom this book 
could be useful are students themselves, 
especially those who find conflicts between 
their Christian beliefs and certain apparent 
difficulties arising, say, in some of their psy- 
chology courses. The author takes the 
view that Christian — is a positive 
constructive experience and growth that 
should parallel, inter-relate with, and fur- 
ther psychological growth. In the light of 
this basic thesis, all three groups of readers 
can find much in this little book that is 
constructive, hopeful and religiously re-en- 
forcing.—CHARLEs A. Curran, Professor of 
Psychology, Loyola University, Chicago. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Career Decisions in Nursing 


Career Decisions and Professional Ex- 
pectations of Nursing Students, D. Fox, Lor- 
raine Diamond, & Nadia Jacobowsky, 1961. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
46 pp. $1.50. 


The Institute of Research and Service in Nursing 
Education is sponsoring a series of monographs of 
which this is the first. This monograph reports 
findings from 23 nursing diploma programs, 6 degree 
programs, and 15 colleges for women (included to 
provide a non-professional comparison). The ra- 
tionale behind selection of the population of in- 
stitutions to be represented (within 1,000 miles of 
New York City) is indeed an obscure one to this 
reviewer. 

The monograph is organized into five sections— 
the design, reported age at which career decisions 
were made, amount and source of information 
known about the school, nature of doubts as to the 
career decision, professional expectations, plus con- 
clusions and implications. 

Readers might be interested in some of the au- 
thors’ findings. The age of career decision among 
nursing students appears to be much earlier than 
among non-nursing students (median age of 14 as 
opposed to 17). The authors also find considerable 
lack of information regarding what the first year 
of nursing would be like. The clinical area of ex- 
perience proves to be that area around which most 
anticipated satisfactions (and problems) revolve. 

Comparisons between programs would be more 
compelling if there was some demonstrated equiva- 
lence among the sub-samples as to their intellectual 
ability and the like. 

But the above comments notwithstanding, many 
readers may find some cues of value regarding vo- 
cational development in this particular speciality. 


Experiments in Teaching by TV 


Teaching by Television, Second Edition, 
1961. Ford Foundation, Office of Reports, 
477 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


87 pp. 

This brochure is a joint publication of the Ford 
Foundation and the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. The reader who may have vaguely 
understood that some people were doing something 
with regard to educational television will be im- 
pressed. The various experiments reported involve 
over 50 colleges and universities, 250 school systems, 
and more than 300,000 students. Furthermore, these 
institutions were not employing such television as 
an “extra” but as a basic part of daily, direct in- 
struction for academic credit. 
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Separate sections present descriptions of work done 
at the college and secondary school levels and be- 
low. Considerable attention is paid to experimental 
efforts to evaluate the impact of the programs under 
controlled conditions. In addition, the results of 
the last few years are compared with earlier in- 
vestigations. The results suggest increasingly favor- 
able leanings toward televised content although the 
limitations and instances of non-significant differ- 
ences are pointed out. 

In the concluding section the report suggests that 
the question of educational use of television is no 
longer one of whether, but rather one of how, plus 
the attendant questions of in what directions the 
changing role of the instructor should and can 
move. 

It is an impressive document. Some readers will 
be quite stimulated, others perhaps quite threatened. 
The nature of reader reactions may well reflect the 
breadth and flexibility in self-perceptions of the 
instructor's possible roles in the educational process. 


Positive Concepts in Manpower Management 


Manpower Management, New Wrapping 
on Old Merchandise, H. G. Heneman, Jr., 
1960. Industrial Relations Center, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


14 pp. 

This paper was one of those presented at the 18th 
Annual Industrial Relations Conference, where the 
general theme concerned the professional nature of 
the industrial relations field. Dr, Heneman’s views 
are described in the introduction—in such terms as 
“tough minded objectivity” and “neither pleasant 
to hear nor popular to say.” The author ac- 
complishes this through considerable incisiveness 
and not without humor. Among other points, he 
observes that criterion measures of effectiveness are 
typically quite negative in their focus (turnover, 
grievences, absences, strikes, etc.). He observes that 
their relative ease of acquisition does not corre- 
— with their importance; all of which places 
them much in the same category as conceptions and 
criteria in the broad context of mental health. 
While the idea of positive conceptions of mental 
health are quite eer the availability of cri- 
terion measures of other than pathology-oriented 
variables are few and far between. 

The author devotes considerable attention to posi- 
tive conceptions and to needed research and train- 
ing. He notes, however, that many of his diagnoses 
and recommendations have been raised and endorsed 
by personnel workers in the field. Perhaps this 
observation suggests that a bigger “p” problem con- 
cerns the question of differential means of over- 
coming the inertia wherein verbalizing expressions 
of dismay or of new frontiers seem to suffice for 
reducing motivation for change. 
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Student Housing Bibliography 


Student Housing in Colleges and Univer- 
sities, Student Personnel Methods Bulletin, 
Revised, 1961. Western Personnel Insti- 
tute, 1136 Steuben St., Pasadena, Calif. 40 
pp. $2.50. 

This annotated bibliography covers the period 
1956-1960. The materials are indexed by author and 
by institution. The contents are presented under 
the following headings: general; administration; 
discrimination; educational values; financing; food 
service; planning and construction; safety; and spe- 
cial types of housing. 

The short, one paragraph annotations convey little 
as to the content of the articles and texts, but the 
compilation of such references should be of con- 
siderable help to readers. The wide array of — 
Suggests something of interest to everyone. The 
educational values in student housing do seem un- 
limited even considering how hackneyed the phrase 
sounds and the discrepancies between our words and 
our actions. 


Evaluation of Business Education 


The Education of Businessmen, L. S. Silk, 
Supplementary Paper No. 11, 1960. Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 11 Fifth 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 44 pp. 


his report of the Business Education Committee 
of the Committee for Economic Development has 
been distributed for the purpose of enlisting the 
cooperation of businessmen as well as educators, 
although tor what specific purpose is not entirely 
clear. Ihe material seems to be a synthesis of two 
recently conducted evaluations of business educa- 
tion in institutions of higher education. Those re- 
rts (the Gordon—Howell and Pierson reports), 
Both published in 1959, are quite critical of current 
philosophic, curriculum, and instructional practices. 
They find . . . “low standards, low admissions re- 
quirements, low calibre students, inadequate facili- 
ues, superficial teaching, excessive vocationalism, 
neglect of research, and a general = of 
stagnation and directionlessness." Hard words 
these. Many of the bases for criticisms are dis- 
cussed, including those dealing with the curriculum, 
standards, students, faculty, and research and teach- 
ing functions. For some readers the brief de- 
scriptions of several of the variations in business 
education will be enlightening (the case method of 
instruction of the Harvard Business School; the so- 
called environmental approach, stressing education 
in the physical and social sciences; and the approach 
henna scientific managerial decision-making). 
The report concludes with 11 recommendations 
for improvement of collegiate programs plus several 
tables of proposed model curriculum offerings. 
While little factual material is presented here, 
the alleged extreme conditions found may well be 
worth the reader's attention. Supporting data are 
presumably in the Gordon—Howell and Pierson 
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Time Saver for 
Administrators, Speakers, 
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Guidance and Personnel Work 


GUIDE TO GUIDANCE 


Volume XXIII 44 pages $1.00 


A selected bibliography of 1960 publications: 
books, research studies, articles, and pam- 
phlets. This annual publication presents topi- 
cally organized annotations of professional 
literature for workers in school guidance and 
college personnel work. The GUIDE will help 
you keep abreast of current trends and tech- 
niques and promote your professional deve- 
lopment. 


Edited by 
M. Eunice Hilton, University of Denver, and 
Ellen P. Fairchild, Syracuse University. 


Syracuse University 

GRADUATE PROGRAM IN STUDENT 
PERSONNEL 

820 Comstock Avenue 

Syracuse 10, New York 


Please send me GUIDE TO GUIDANCE 
at $1.00 per copy. 

Vol. 19 (1956 survey) —__ 

Vol. 20 (1957 survey) 

Vol. 21 (1958 survey) —_ 

Vol. 22 (1959 survey) —__ 

Vol. 23 (1960 survey) —___ 


(name) 
(address) 
(city) (state) 
Enclosed 


(Make checks payable to Syracuse University) 
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Information For Contributors 


HIS INFORMATION is intended to assist con- 
T tributors in the preparation of material 
to be submitted to the Journal and to in- 
form them of the procedure followed in 
considering articles submitted for publica- 
tion. 

The Journal is a publication medium for 
articles dealing with new and significant 
practices in personnel and guidance work, 
current problems in the field, trends in 
training personnel and guidance workers, 
theory, and research which relates to theory 
or which has promise of practical applica- 
tion. Articles in any of these areas are ap- 
propriate for submission to the Journal. 

Clear and concise writing is a critical 
factor in determining acceptability of an 
article. Equally important are proper or- 
ganization and logical development of ideas. 
Persons preparing articles for publication 
frequently find it useful to have their work 
reviewed by a competent person prior to 
submission. Articles reporting research 
should include a statement of the problem, 
description of study population and meth- 
odology, presentation and discussion of 
data, conclusions, and implications for prac- 
tice. 

Length of articles is, of course, related to 
economy, structure and organization, and 
clarity in writing. Probably no article 
should be less than a Journal page in length, 
about 750 words, and few articles should 
exceed 3,000 to 3,500 words. These are gen- 
eral rules, of course, and may not apply in 
individual instances, since a particular ar- 
ticle may be well over 3,500 words and still 
be excellent material for the Journal. 

All manuscripts must be submitted in 
original and one clear carbon. All material 
including title, author’s name, and refer- 
ences must be double-spaced. Standard 
style practice in margination and in or- 
ganization of references should be followed. 
Footnotes should be avoided wherever possi- 
ble. Articles not accepted for publication 
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will be returned to authors, but carbons will 
be retained by the Journal. 

All articles for the Journal should be ad- 
dressed to The Editor, Personnel ‘and Guid- 
ance Journal, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C., and will be 
acknowledged upon receipt. Following pre- 
liminary review by the Editor, articles will 
be sent to Journal reviewers, generally mem- 
bers of the Editorial Board, although in 
special instances the services of consultants 
other than Editorial Board members will be 
secured. As is inevitable, this process takes 
time. 

Articles not accepted after review will be 
returned for revision or rejected as un- 
acceptable for the Journal. Suggestions for 
revision may present technical considera- 
tions or may refer to the need for change in 
structure, extensive editing, or condensa- 
tion of excessively long manuscripts. Minor 
changes in expression or form are made 
by the Editor without consulting the author. 
In returning articles as unacceptable, the 
author will be given the reasons, as specifi- 
cally as possible, for such action. Experi- 
ence reveals that, generally, two months may 
elapse between acknowledgment of receipt 
of article and notification concerning its 
disposition. An additional number of 
months must be expected to elapse between 
notification of acceptance of the article and 
its appearance in print. This publication 
lag is a result of the need to prepare issues 
considerably in advance, and to maintain 
balance of articles within an issue. 

Proofs of articles accepted for publica- 
tion are sent to authors approximately six 
weeks prior to appearance of the article in 
the Journal and must be returned promptly. 
Changes in galleys not due to printer's error 
should be avoided if at all possible. Cost of 
such changes may be charged to the author. 

Fifty reprints of the article are furnished 
free to the author, or senior author in the 
the case of multiple authorship. Additional 
reprints may be ordered at cost.—Ed. 
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SIMPLIFIED STATISTICS 


#949 By Robert Koenker. This book, 

for students in education and psychol- 

Ogy, presents in an easy to under- 

stand manner the most commonly used 

statistical methods and techniques. It 

& builds a “use” level of skill in applying 

statistical methods and interpreting 

data. Each statistical procedure is pre- 

sented through a general description; 

the solution and analysis of a sample problem; then 
several problems for practice. The problems which deal 
with educational and psychological data are based on 
small numbers of cases to give you a clearer picture of 
the actual solutions. Although this book is prepared pri- 
marily for master’s degree candidates in education and 
psychology, it is equally helpful to classroom teachers, 
counselors, and school administrators. List price $3.00 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 


#773 Raymond N. Hatch. This is a study guide for 
high school juniors and seniors. Units covered include: 
How to get a job; How to succeed on the job; How to 
succeed in college and in other training opportunities; 
How to consider military training; and How to consider 
your plans for marriage. List price $1.00 


PLANNING YOUR SCHOOL LIFE 


#771 By Raymond N. Hatch. Here the author pre- 
sents units such as: Self-discovery; Getting along with 
others; You and your school; etc. all geared to the 
interests and needs of junior high school seventh and 
eighth graders. List price $1.00 


PLANNING YOUR LIFE’S WORK 


#772 By Raymond N. Hatch. The units in this “Plan- 
ning” book deal with career, school and you; Spare time 
jobs; The world of work; The possibilities and obliga- 
tions. All of these books provide a framework for 
systematic instruction in group guidance. The series 
also presents a guide to instructions in homerooms 
which have a guidance purpose and function. List 
price $1.00 


GUIDANCE IN 
JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


#706 By Harold F. Cottingham. Here is 
an exceptionally fine book for use in 
counselor education as well as in junior 
high school workshops, in-service training 
programs, faculty study groups and as a 
handbook for the individual teacher and 
guidance worker. Guidance In Junior 
High Schools builds a philosophical frame- 
work, then details the workings of an 
organized guidance program, giving ex- 
amples from specific junior high schools. 
The outstanding practices describe what 
is going on in junior high schools and 
illustrates what are considered tp be good 
guidance practices. List price $6.00 
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Information For Contributors 


tributors in the preparation of material 
to be submitted to the Journal and to in- 
form them of the procedure followed in 
considering articles submitted for publica- 
tion. 

The Journal is a publication medium for 
articles dealing with new and significant 
practices in personnel and guidance work, 
current problems in the field, trends in 
training personnel and guidance workers, 
theory, and research which relates to theory 
or which has promise of practical applica- 
tion. Articles in any of these areas are ap- 
propriate for submission to the Journal. 

Clear and concise writing is a critical 
factor in-determining acceptability of an 
article. Equally important are proper or- 
ganization and logical development of ideas. 
Persons preparing articles for publication 
frequently find it useful to have their work 
reviewed by a competent person prior to 
submission. Articles reporting research 
should include a statement of the problem, 
description of study population and meth- 
odology, presentation and discussion of 
data, conclusions, and implications for prac- 
tice. 

Length of articles is, of course, related to 
economy, structure and organization, and 
clarity in writing. Probably no article 
should be less than a Journal page in length, 
about 750 words, and few articles should 
exceed 3,000 to 3,500 words. These are gen- 
eral rules, of course, and may not apply in 
individual instances, since a particular ar- 
ticle may be well over 3,500 words and still 
be excellent material for the Journal. 

All manuscripts must be submitted in 
original and one clear carbon. All material 
including title, author’s name, and refer- 
ences must be double-spaced. Standard 
style practice in margination and in or- 
ganization of references should be followed. 
Footnotes should be avoided wherever possi- 
ble. Articles not accepted for publication 
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will be returned to authors, but carbons will 
be retained by the Journal. 

All articles for the Journal should be ad- 
dressed to The Editor, Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C., and will be 
acknowledged upon receipt. Following pre- 
liminary review by the Editor, articles will 
be sent to Journal reviewers, generally mem- 
bers of the Editorial Board, although in 
special instances the services of consultants 
other than Editorial Board members will be 
secured. As is inevitable, this process takes 
time. 

Articles not accepted after review will be 
returned for revision or rejected as un- 
acceptable for the Journal. Suggestions for 
revision may present technical considera- 
tions or may refer to the need for change in 
structure, extensive editing, or condensa- 
tion of excessively long manuscripts. Minor 
changes in expression or form are made 
by the Editor without consulting the author. 
In returning articles as unacceptable, the 
author will be given the reasons, as specifi- 
cally as possible, for such action. Experi- 
ence reveals that, generally, two months may 
elapse between acknowledgment of receipt 
of article and notification concerning its 
disposition. An additional number of 
months must be expected to elapse between 
notification of acceptance of the article and 
its appearance in print. This publication 
lag is a result of the need to prepare issues 
considerably in advance, and to maintain 
balance of articles within an issue. 

Proofs of articles accepted for publica- 
tion are sent to authors approximately six 
weeks prior to appearance of the article in 
the Journal and must be returned promptly. 
Changes in galleys not due to printer’s error 
should be avoided if at all possible. Cost of 
such changes may be charged to the author. 

Fifty reprints of the article are furnished 
free to the author, or senior author in the 
the case of multiple authorship. Additional 
reprints may be ordered at cost.—Ed. 
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#949 By Robert Koenker. This book, 
for students in education and psychol- 
ogy, presents in an easy to under- 
stand manner the most commonly used 
statistical methods and techniques. It 
builds a “‘use”’ level of skill in applying 
statistical methods and interpreting 
data. Each statistical procedure is pre- 
sented through a general description; 
the solution and analysis of a sample problem; then 
several problems for practice. The problems which deal 
with educational and psychological data are based on 
small numbers of cases to give you a clearer picture of 
the actual solutions. Although this book is prepared pri- 
marily for master's degree candidates in education and 
psychology, it is equally helpful to classroom teachers, 
counselors, and school administrators. List price $3.00 
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#773 Raymond N. Hatch. This is a study guide for 
high school juniors and seniors. Units covered include: 
How to get a job; How to succeed on the job; How to 
succeed in college and in other training opportunities; 
How to consider military training; and How to consider 
your plans for marriage. List price $1.00 
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sents units such as: Self-discovery; Getting along with 
others; You and your school; etc. all geared to the 
interests and needs of junior high school seventh and 
eighth graders. List price $1.00 
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#772 By Raymond N. Hatch. The units in this ‘Plan- 
ning"’ book deal with career, school and you; Spare time 
jobs; The world of work; The possibilities and obliga- 
tions. All of these books provide a framework for 
systematic instruction in group guidance. The series 
also presents a guide to instructions in homerooms 
which have a guidance purpose and function. List 
price $1.00 
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handbook for the individual teacher and 
guidance worker. Guidance In Junior 
High Schools builds a philosophical frame- 
work, then details the workings of an 
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For Greater Peace of Mind... 


INSURE YOUR SALARY! 


You probably have insurance to pay doctor and hospital bills. But who pays 
your salary if you are out of work for a long period of time because of accident or 
sickness? Where is the money to come from for food, clothing, shelter—and other 


regular expenses? 


Now you can solve that problem through low-cost Group Income Protection In- 
surance. This insurance, underwritten by Liberty Mutual Insurance Company of 
Boston, Massachusetts, was tailored to the needs of APGA members by your Com- 
mittee on Member Insurance. The plan offers many benefits. It enables you to re- 
ceive a regular income in the event of accident or sickness. Accidental Death Benefits 
are also included. 


This insurance is extremely flexible. There are plans to suit your income and 
plans to round out your present insurance program, regardless of the protection you 


now have. 


Complete information and application forms on this income insurance will be 
mailed to you shortly. We urge you to give these your careful consideration. Then, 
if you have any questions, don’t hesitate to write to Mr. Fred D. Goss, Administrator. 
APGA Income Protection Plan, c/o Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Wasbington 6, D. C. 
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from the Editor 


NNUALLY we put our readers on notice that the masthead is changed, 
A possibly in the hope that now and again it will be looked at. 
Editorial Board members serve for a three-year period except if they 
fill others’ unexpired terms. We lose this year the knowledgableness, 
understanding, and competence of Ralph F. Berdie. Fortunately Douglas 
D. Dillenbeck has been reappointed for a three-year term. We are fortu- 
nate also in the current appointment by the APGA Executive Council to 
the Editorial Board of Lawrence H. Stewart of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Our present publication backlog is at once cause for congratulation 
and concern. The receipt of more and more sound articles speaks well 
for progress in the field and for the Journal. It does mean, however, 
that our publication lag now averages eight to ten months. Our patient, 
or so understandably impatient, authors should be aware of this fact. It 
does not help much to know that all professional journals suffer from 
awesome publication lag. One of the resulting side effects is that 
researchers and others cannot know work already accomplished that may 
be related to and affect their own. This is why, starting with this issue, we 
will present periodically lists of accepted manuscripts awaiting publica- 
tion. Such lists will appear as well in the December, March, and May 
issues. 

It is good to announce that starting with this issue 50 reprints will be 
furnished free to the author, or senior author in the case of multiple 
authorship. Additional reprints may be ordered at cost. 

We are changing the pages devoted to “Letters to the Editor” to “Letters 
and Comments,” as a more appropriate designation of a useful section. 
Readers are invited to use this section extensively.—Editor 
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Association Activities 


CARL McDANIELS, EDITOR 


Edward Landy Presented 
1961 Nancy C. Wimmer Award 


Tt THE APGA Banguet held during the 

Association's Denver Convention in 
March, Dr. Edward Landy was presented 
the 1961 Nancy C. Wimmer Award. The 
$1,000 award was established to honor the 
memory and ideals of Mrs. Nancy C. Wim- 
mer who served on the staff of Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., Chicago, from 1944 
until her death in 1958. Made annually by 
APGA, the award is for outstanding initia- 
tive, creativeness, or leadership in establish- 
ing, developing, or improving guidance and 
counseling practices in schools and industry 
in America. 

Dr. Landy is Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in Newton, Massachusetts, in charge 
of pupil personnel services and special edu- 
cation, and is a lecturer in education at 
Harvard University. He was chosen as the 
winner of the Nancy C. Wimmer Award for 
his outstanding leadership in the develop- 
ment of a cooperative relationship between 
the Newton school system and graduate 
schools of the greater Boston area, provid- 
ing supervised field experience for graduate 
students in guidance and personnel and re- 
lated disciplines. Harvard University, 
Brandeis University, Boston College, Boston 
University, Smith College School of Social 
Work, and Simmons College are participat- 
ing in this program which has provided the 
stimulation for a number of research proj- 
ects. 

In recognition of Dr. Landy’s outstand- 
ing achievement, a special Nancy C. Wim- 
mer Award Plaque was presented to the 
Newton Board of Education by APGA Past- 
President Dugald S. Arbuckle at a formal 
meeting of the Board on May 18. 
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An APGA Life Subscriber, Dr. Landy is a 
Past-President of the American School 
Counselor Association and a Professional 
Member of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 

He began his work in education as a 
teacher in the South Junior High School, in 
Quincy, Massachusetts, and later became 
head counselor at the North Quincy High 
School. From Quincy he went to Abing- 
ton, Masschusetts, to serve as principal of 
that community's high school. 

While at Abington, Dr. Landy was 
granted a leave of absence to work as Direc- 
tor of the Occupational Adjustment Study, 
a project financed by the General Educa- 
tion Board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and sponsored by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. 

Before coming to Newton, Dr. Landy was 
Director of Guidance at Montclair High 
School, New Jersey. During World War II, 
on leave of absence from Montclair, he held 
the title of Operations Analyst with the 
U. S. Air Force. 

He has taught summer courses at various 
universities including the University of 
Maine, New York University, University of 
Vermont, and Harvard University. Dr. 
Landy received his doctorate in the field of 
guidance from Harvard. 

Associate Director of the American Child 
Guidance Association, Dr. Landy is also a 
Fellow of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation and the Massachusetts Psychological 
Association, a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, and consultant with the Judge 
Baker Guidance Center, Boston. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS SHOULD BE 
THE FIRST CHOICE 


of girls who do not go to college 


Why is it that so many bright high school graduates who don’t go to college may 
end up as file clerks? 

The answer is simple. The business world attracts them, but their lack of any 
specialized training limits them to the low-salaried jobs. Such girls need the concen- 
trated, specialized and practical training only business schools offer. 

The business schools in your area are well qualified to teach the secretarial skills 
these academic high school graduates need for success in the business world. BUT, only 
one school offers the vital PLUS FACTOR which can be so important to a student’s future. 

Only one school in each city is selected to offer SPEEDWRITING, the modern ABC short- 
hand. This school has complete secretarial, executive secretarial, and medical secretarial 
courses based on the SPEEDWRITING shorthand system, which is the easiest to learn, the 
easiest to write and the easiest to read back. 


For further information on how the business schools in your area can help you, write to: 


Guidance Department 


THe come any 


55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 


SPEEDWRITING SCHOOLS IN MORE THAN 400 CITIES 
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Income Protection Insurance for APGA Members 


HE APGA Commitret on Member In- 
| beet has spent more than a year 
studying the insurance needs of APGA 
members and considering ways of meeting 
those needs. While the Committee recog- 
nized that life insurance and catastrophic 
medical expense insurance programs would 
be highly desirable, it decided to give top 
priority to the development of a plan which 
would provide members with a regular in- 
come during periods of prolonged disability 
due to sickness or accident. 

Why income protection? Most guidance 
personnel are employed by schools, colleges, 
and other institutions which offer a variety 
of sick-leave and salary continuation plans. 
Unfortunately, these plans seldom provide 
long-term protection in the event of dis- 
ability. In some instances, the time that 
one’s salary continues may depend on length 
of service or the current state of an institu- 
tion’s budget. Even institutions with gen- 
erous employee benefits seldom feel that 
they can obligate themselves to continue 
salary payments beyond a few months. The 
employed individual is thus faced with the 
hazard of loss of income when he needs it 
most urgently. His expenses for food, 
clothing, and shelter continue even when his 
income ceases. Upon recovery, he is likely 
to find himself heavily in debt. 

To meet this problem, a number of guid- 
ance and personnel workers have arranged 
income protection insurance through their 
places of employment or through their state 
education associations. However, many 
such plans, when carefully examined, are 
found inadequate—either because the 
weekly benefits are too low or the duration 
of benefits too short. 

How the APGA Plan was developed. In 
devising a plan to overcome these short- 
comings, the APGA Committee on Member 
Insurance had the benefit of advice and 
counsel from Mr. Laurence Ackerman, 
Dean of the School of Business at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. The Committee was 
also able to draw extensively on the experi- 
ence of the Insurance Committee of the 
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American Psychological Association, which 
inaugurated an income protection plan for 
APA members in 1956. There are now ap- 
proximately 5,000 psychologists in the APA 
plan. Claims paid to participants in that 
plan over the past five years exceeded a half 
million dollars. 

With the help of Dean Ackerman, the 
Committee prepared specifications for the 
APGA Plan and conducted discussions with 
insurance company representatives. Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company of Boston, 
which underwrites the APA plan, was also 
selected to underwrite our plan. 

Features of the Plan. To provide a maxi- 
mum of flexibility, the Plan offers each in- 
dividual several options to tailor the plan 
to his own needs and circumstances. 

Weekly Benefits. Participants have a 
choice of four benefit schedules—$75, $100, 
$125, or $150 per week. Good insurance 
practice advises that an individual’s weekly 
benefit (from all income protection cover- 
age) should not exceed 75 per cent of his 
regular weekly income. 

Duration of Benefits. Individuals may 
elect sickness benefits with a maximum 
duration of either two years or five years. 
Accident benefits continue for as long as the 
individual is disabled—which could be for 
as long as he lives. 

Waiting Periods. Benefits payable under 
the plan begin after the individual has been 
disabled for a specified number of days: 
—Those electing sickness benefits of two 
years’ duration may choose waiting periods 
of 28 days, 90 days, or 180 days. —Those 
electing sickness benefits of five years’ dura- 
tion may choose waiting periods of 180 days 
or 365 days only. (These options are in- 
tended mainly for members who have rea- 
sonably good short-term coverage at their 
places of employment, but who wish added 
protection against long-term illness.) 

Enrollment. All APGA members who 
are gainfully employed on a full-time basis 
(30 hours per week or more) and who have 
not reached their 60th birthday will be 
eligible for coverage under the income pro- 
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tection plan offering two years or five years 
of sickness benefits. Members who are over 
the age of 53 are not eligible for the five- 
year sickness benefit. 

In the fall of 1961, there will be a 90-day 
open enrollment period during which any 
eligible member may join the plan regard- 
less of his health history. Thereafter, any 
member who wishes to enroll in the plan or 
who wishes to increase his benefits will be 
required to provide evidence of insurability 
acceptable to Liberty Mutual. Such evi- 
dence may include a physical examination 
at the applicants’ expense. 

Once the plan is in operation, new mem- 
bers become eligible to join the plan after 
they have completed six months of mem- 
bership in APGA. They will enjoy a 60- 
day open enrollment period. 

Premiums. The premiums to be paid 
vary with the (1) amount of weekly benefit, 
(2) the length of the waiting period selected, 
and (3) the duration of sickness benefits. 
Each individual pays a level premium based 
on his attained age at the time he enrolled 
in the plan. His premium remains the same 
as long as he continues in the plan and does 
not change his benefits. Should he wish to 
increase his benefits, he would pay for the 
added coverage at the rate applicable to 
his age group. 

Although most insurance companies 
charge a higher rate for women than for 
men, the APGA plan makes no such distinc- 
tion. However, if experience indicates that 
higher rates are warranted for women, the 
necessary adjustments will, of course, be 
made at some later date. 

At the end of each three-year period, the 
company will make available to the Associa- 
tion any surplus funds resulting from the 
application of the experience rating plan. 
While no member may claim a pro rata 
share of the refund, it is anticipated that a 
portion of any refund may be used to re- 
duce premiums in the form of premium 
credits. Part may be used to increase bene- 
fits to members, and a portion may be held 
as a special contingency reserve to offset the 
possibility of a rate increase. The APGA 
Board has indicated that the expense of 
Committee operations, including consultant 
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services, may also be charged against any 
funds returned to the Association. 

Termination of Coverage. The Master 
Policy is to be held by APGA. Members 
who enroll in the plan will receive certifi- 
cates detailing their benefits. No indi- 
vidual’s insurance will terminate as long as 
the Master Policy remains in force, unless 
that individual ceases to be eligible for cov- 
erage as defined in the contract. 

The plan described above provides excel- 
lent coverage both as to the range of weekly 
benefits available and the duration of bene- 
fits. Moreover, the cost is substantially less 
than one would pay for comparable cover- 
age on an individual basis. The savings are 
especially great for younger age groups. 

Why Liberty Mutual was selected. While 
the cost of coverage was an important con- 
sideration in selecting Liberty Mutual as 
the underwriter, even more important was 
the intangible factor of service. On this 
score, Liberty Mutual has an outstanding 
record. Service on the claims of APA mem- 
bers has been fast and equitable—as wit- 
nessed by the fact that there have been 
virtually no complaints or quibbles over a 
period of more than five years. Liberty's 
claims service is decentralized with broad 
settling authority delegated to its many 
branch offices. Thus, most claims can be 
settled locally and paid quickly. 

This overview of how the plan was de- 
veloped, what it provides, and why Liberty 
Mutual was selected as the underwriter is 
not intended to cover all aspects of the 
plan. For example, no mention has been 
made of the $5,000 accidental death or 
dismemberment benefit, nor of the $100 al- 
lowance for accidental medical expenses. 
These and other details are covered in a 
descriptive brochure being mailed to all 
APGA members and in the certificate which 
will be issued to each insured individual. 
Any questions regarding the plan should 
be sent to Mr. Fred Goss, Administrator of 
the APGA Income Protection Plan, c/o Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue N.W., Washington, D. C. 

COMMITTEE ON MEMBER INSURANCE: Olive 
King Bray, A. Pemberton Johnson, J. Dale 
Weaver, Benjamin Shimberg, Chairman. 
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WHO’S WHO 


and Where 


We are eager to reflect in this column news 
of the professional activities and job changes 
of our members. Please keep us informed. 
Notices should be sent to the attention of the 
Assistant Editor.—Ed. 


Wituiam S. Guturie, Executive Dean, 
Student Relations, at The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Athens, has left that institution 
after 25 years to succeed his father as Presi- 
dent of the Buckeye Federal Savings and 
Loan Association in Columbus. Dr. Guth- 
rie, who has served the Buckeye since 1955, 
assumed his new duties on September 1. 


B. G. Raines, Director of Pupil Personnel 
Services, Montgomery County Public 
Schools, Dayton, Ohio, joined the Counselor 
Education Staff of the College of Education, 
Ohio University, Athens, in late July. Mr. 
Raines’, particular assignment is the ex- 
tension and development of Ohio Uni- 
versity’s program for the preparation of el- 
ementary school guidance workers. 


WituiaM A. Hays has been named Di- 
rector of the National Institute on Work- 
shop Standards, Washington, D. C. The 
Institute is sponsored by the National Re- 
habilitation Association and the National 
Association of Sheltered and Homebound 
Programs. Dr. Hays was Director of the 
Veterans’ Testing Service, American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C. 


CuHarves A. SUKMAN has been appointed 
Director of Pupil Personnel Services and 
Administrative Assistant to the Superintend- 
ent, Levittown (New York) Public Schools. 
He was formerly Guidance Director of Lev- 
ittown’s Jonas Salk Junior-Senior High 
Schools. 


Frances Oratinp Triccs, Chairman of 
the Committee on Diagnostic Reading 
‘Tests, Inc., and Adjunct Professor of English 
at Pace College, New York City, directed an 
intensive work-conference in reading for 
teachers at Pace College, July 5-14. A sec- 
ond two-week conference was scheduled 
early in August at the Committee’s head- 
quarters in Mountain Home, North Caro- 
lina. 


Pau J. Centi, Assistant Director of the 
Office of Psychological Services, Fordham 
University, New York City, assumed the 
position of Director of the Counseling 
Center at the College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, on September 1. 


Davin R. Cook, Assistant Professor of Ed- 
ucation at Northeastern University, Boston, 
Massachusetts, is spending this year as a Ful- 
bright Lecturer in vocational guidance and 
tests and measurements at Allahabad Uni- 
versity, India. 


Rosert J. Hoey has left his position as 
Director of Guidance, Brownfield (Texas) 
Public Schools to join the staff of California 
Test Bureau in Birmingham, Alabama, as 
an Evaluation and Guidance Consultant. 


MitcHett Dreese, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology in charge of Counselor 
Education at The George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., for 30 years has 
been granted leave of absence for this aca- 
demic year to serve on the staff of Shippens- 
burg State College, Shippensburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Viotet G. Bica, Ohio APGA Council 
President, is leaving her position as School 
Psychologist in the Cleveland Heights City 
School District as of September to accept the 
position of School Psychologist in the 
Shaker Heights (Ohio) City Schools. 


Harry R. HEIN is now State Supervisor of 
Guidance, Counseling, and Testing in the 
State Department of Education of West 
Virginia. 
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Jack G. Hutton, Jr., formerly a Counsel- 
ing Psychologist with Reynolds, Merrill, 
Brunson and Associates of Denver, Colo- 
rado, has joined the staff of Walter V. 
Clarke Associates, Inc., in Providence, 
Rhode Island, as Director of its newly 
opened Community Testing Center. 


Cuar.es L. SEWALL, Past-President of the 
Greater Boston Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation, has been appointed Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Academic Affairs, The 
Robert Morris School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. He leaves Burdett College, Boston, 
Massachusetts, where he has been a Teacher, 
Guidance Director, and Vice President. 


RoLiaNnp D. Topp has retired from the 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Educational 
Service of the Central Office, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, after 35 years counseling serv- 
ice there, with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and in the public schools of Jackson, 
Michigan. After a trip throughout the 
United States, he and Mrs. Todd will return 
to their home in Arlington, Virginia. 


Davip A. has been appointed 
Dean of Student Personnel at Southeast 
Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau. 
He previously served as Assistant Dean. 


Deceased: 


H. Cuarrer, Assistant to the 
President, Green Mountain College, Poult- 
ney, Vermont, in March, 1961. 


Reverend Davin R. Dunican, S.J., Di- 
rector of the Office of Student Personnel, 
The College of the Holy Cross, ~ /orcester, 
Massachusetts, March 11, 1961. 


Stuart C. Peterson, Director, Student 
Personnel Services, and Chairman, Division 
of Social Sciences, Simpson College, Indian- 
ola Iowa, April 18, 1961. 


Mary B. Basso, Supervisor of Guidance 
and Placement in the Providence (Rhode 
Island) Public Schools, May 4, 1961. 
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AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION 


Comparison of Membership by States 
1960 and 1961 


April 30, April 30, 
1960 1961 


California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Canada 
Foreign 


Tora, Mempersuip 11,411 13,953 


* 1960 figure includes Canada, 


Alabama 120 107 
a Alaska 20 22 
Arizona 100 132 
a Arkansas 75 87 
698 878 
185 306 
229 251 
137 139 
288 391 
ta: 103 170 
41 63 
30 42 
598 718 
300 398 
220 297 
wi 177 260 
ae 111 132 
56 70 
ae 311 374 
a 557 605 
323 429 
46 70 
345 423 
33 60 
at 77 125 
11 22 
39 47 
396 464 
78 125 
1,625 1,775 
127 199 
62 70 
694 772 
st 99 136 
i 635 691 
66 72 
{ 35 57 
b2 85 
489 
= 
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CALL FOR RESEARCH PAPERS 
for the 
1962 APGA CONVENTION 


PGA MEMBERS are invited to prepare research reports for a program of papers on 
significant research in the personnel and guidance field to be presented at the 
APGA Convention in Chicago, Illinois, April 16-19. The authors of those re- 
ports accepted by the Committee on Review and Selection of Research Papers will 
be invited to read them at the Convention as part of this program. The following 
instructions are given for those members interested in submitting their research 
reports for review by the Committee. 


e Manuscripts should be prepared in full length in final, edited form. They should 
be typed, double-spaced, in triplicate on 8'/2 X 11 bond paper, with a one-inch 
margin. 


e The length of the manuscript must not exceed 15 minutes’ reading time. The 
paper to be read may be a narrative summary of the research, if preferred, and may 
be accompanied by a duplicated, full technical report of the study. This option 
frees the speaker to talk about the meaning of the research rather than reciting a 
series of significant numbers. People employing this option will be expected to 
submit to the Committee both the paper to be read and the technical report to be 

handed out to the audience. 


e The following information must accompany the report: name of the person who 
will deliver the report; his or her title; institution or agency represented; address 
(street, city, and state); and plans to hand out complete study reports or use visual 


aids. 


e Final copy must be received by the Committee Chairman not dater than December 7, 
1907. 


e Send manuscripts to: JosepH L. FreNcH 
Committee on Review and Selection of Research Papers 
College of Education 

University of Missouri 

Columbia, Missourt 
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Accepted Manuscripts Awaiting Publication 


The Committee on the Scientific Status of 
Counseling Psychology, Division 17, Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, points to the 
unfortunate lag between the time when an 
article is accepted for publication and when 
it appears in print. We are reminded that 
during this period, other investigators and 
writers may be addressing themselves to 
similar problems or fail to make use of po- 
tentially useful information. As a partial 
way of meeting this problem we are urged 
to publish lists of accepted manuscripts with 
names and addresses of the authors. 

We are glad to do so. Our list of manu- 
scripts follows (the addresses given are 
those of the senior authors). Periodically 
lists of manuscripts accepted in the interim 
between issues will be published.—Editor 


Aut Anapi, AHMAD. University of Tehran, Iran. 
The Development of Student Personnel Work in 
Iran. 

ARNHOLTER, ETHELWYNE G. Indianapolis Goodwill 
Industries, Indiana. The Validity of Fisher's Mal- 
adjustment and Rigidity Scales as an Indicator of 
Rehabilitation. 

Baker, Rosert L., and Scnutz, Ricuarp E. Arizona 
State University, Tempe. A Criterion Factor An- 
alysis of The Case of Mickey Murphy 

BRUNDAGE, Erven, and Frank, STANLEY D. San Diego 
County Schools, California. Effective Use of the 
Career Conference Concept in San Diego County. 

CASHEN, VALJEAN M. Arlington High School, Arling- 
ton Heights, Illinois. A Different Technique in 
Group Testing. 

CHAPMAN, Rocer W. Modesto City Schools, Cali- 
fornia. School Suspension as Therapy. 

Cuenry, TRUMAN M. University of Nevada, Reno. 
A Plan for Developing Appropriate Techniques for 
Responding to Counselee Statements. 

Cook, Davin R., and Martinson, Wituiam D. 
Northeastern University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
The Relationship of Certain Course Work in 
High School to Achievement in College. 

Crane, J. Eastern Michigan University, 
Ypsilanti. Practices and Problems in Residence 
Hall Planning. 
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Crookston, Burns B. University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. Selectivity as a Factor in Fraternity Scholas- 
tic Achievement. 

Davis, DonALp A., HAGEN, NELLIF, and Strour, JupIE. 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo. Oc- 
cupational Choice of Twelve Year Olds. 

Esrrin, HERMAN A. Newark College of Engineering, 
New Jersey. Guidance Programs in Science and 
Engineering. 

GAMBLE, GLENN W. University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. The Association of Certain Pre-College Ex- 
periences with the Number of Curriculum Changes 
Made by College Students. 

Ginson, Rosert L. The University of Toledo, Ohio. 
Pupil Opinions of High School Guidance Pro- 
grams. 

Ganz, Epwarp C. Boston University, Massachu- 
setts. Emerging Concepts and Patterns of Guid- 
ance in American Education. 

GotpMaN, Epwtn, and Sotorr, AsHer. Chicago Jew- 
ish Vocational Service, 1 South Franklin Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. Issues in Rehabilitation 
Workshops. 

Gurnovarp, Donato E., and RYCHLAK, JOSEPH. 
Montana State College, Bozeman. Personality 
Correlates of Sociometric Popularity in Ele- 
mentary School Children. 

HARRINGTON, JoHN H. 7615 McGroarty Street, 
Tujunga, California. Contributions of the Junior 
College Newspaper to the Counseling Program. 

HascaLt, Epwarp O. The City College, New York 
City. Predicting Success in High School Foreign 
Language Study. 

HERMAN, Louis M., and Zeicter, Martin L. The 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park. 
The Effectiveness of Interpreting Freshman Coun- 
seling-Test Scores to Parents in a Group Situation. 

Hewer, Vivian H., and Neupeck, GerHarp. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Occupations of 
Fathers and Mothers of Entering University of 
Minnesota Freshmen, Fall, 1959 

Horkins, Rosert P., and McDanter, Saran W. 
Board of Education, Milford, Connecticut. Criti- 
cal Problems in Pupil Personnel Administration. 

Hoyt, Kennetu B. State University of Iowa, lowa 
City. What the School Has a Right to Expect of 
its Counselor. (Comments—Lawrence H. Stewart, 
University of California, Berkeley.) 
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Hutson, P. W. University of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Foundations of the Curriculum for the Ed- 
ucation of Homeroom Teachers. 

Jacoss, ABRAHAM, and Hay, Joun E. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. Voca- 
tional Reporting in the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Process. 

Kirk, BarBara, Goopstein, Leonarp D., and Cum- 
MINGS, Rocer W. University of California, Berke- 
ley. The Strong Vocational Interest Blank and 
Collegiate Nursing Education. 

Kir-Stimon, Rehabilitation Institute of 
Chicago, 401 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Rehabilitation Counseling with Cardiac Children 
in Chicago. 

Eart A., and Treat, Carnot L. The Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin. Identifying “Student-Ori- 
ented” Teachers. 

Korzi, JouN R. The College of Steubenville, Ohio. 
The Relationship Between the Washburne Ad- 
justment Inventory and Other Types of Social Ad- 
justment Criteria for a Group of College Fresh- 
men. 

Lipsett, Laurence. Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, New York. Social Factors in Vocational 
Development. 

Magner, MARTIN L. and Stake, Ronert E. Concor- 
dia Senior College, Fort Wayne, Indiana. The 
Value Patterns of Men Who Voluntarily Quit 
Seminary Training. 

MARINER, ALLEN S., Branpt, EvirH, Stone, EpMUND 
C., and Mirmow, Estuer Lee. 1300 Bancroft 
Avenue, San Leandro, California. Group Consul- 
tation with Public School Personnel—A Two-year 
Study. 

MepALia, NanuM Z. Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta. Marriage and Adjustment: In 
College and Out. 

MILLIKEN, Rosert. South Dakota State College, 
Brookings. Realistic Occupational Appraisal by 

High School Seniors. 


MorMAn, Ropert R. Los Angeles State College, 
California. Automation and Counseling. 

Murpuy, Garpner. Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
Kansas. New Vistas in Personality Research. 

Novis, Freperick W., Marra, Joseru L., Rosse, 
A. Artuur, and WILLIAM B. Connecticut 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, Hartford. 
A Comparative Study of Methods Used in Evalu- 
ating Vocational Rehabilitation Potential. 

NUGENT, Frank A. Los Angeles State College, Cali- 
fornia. Interest-Aptitude Congruency: A Theo- 
retical Synthesis and a Suggested Method of 
Investigation. 

Patterson, C. H. University of Illinois, Urbana. A 
Note on the Construct Validity of the Concept of 
Empathy. 

Pierson, Rowcanp R. Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. Changes of Majors by University 
Students. 

POHLMAN, Epwarp. Veterans Administration Hospi- 
tal, Chillicothe, Ohio. Changes in Client Prefer- 
ences During Counseling. 

Prusox, E. State University of lowa, Iowa 
City. Student, Student Personnel Worker, and 
Parent Attitudes Toward Student Discipline. 

Ratston, Nancy C. Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Ohio. A Study of the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram in the Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Ramsey, GLENN V. 3301 Greenlee Drive, Austin, 
Texas. The Referral Task In Counseling. 

ROcKWELL, Perry J., Jx., and RoTHNEY, W. M. 
Indiana University, Bloomington. Some Social 
Ideas of Pioneers in the Guidance Movement. 

Rosen, Nep A., and VAN Horn, Joun W. Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. Selection of Col- 
lege Scholarship Students: Statistical vs. Clinical 
Methods. 

RossBerG, Rosert, and JAQUES, MARCELINE. Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, New York. The Role of the Group 
in Patient Evaluation, Counseling and Manage- 
ment. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Outstanding Exhibits . 


For Broadening Professional Horizons, attend the 


1962 APGA CONVENTION 


April 16—19 
Latest Advances in Guidance and Counseling 
Family Activities . 


THE AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Hotel Sherman 


Placement Service 
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Scumiwt, Lyte D. University of Maryland, College 
Park. Concepts of the Role of Secondary School 
Counselors. 

AyseL, Jr. 225 Hoffman Street, Vestal, 
New York. The Effectiveness of Limited Counsel- 
ing in Improving the Academic Achievement of 
Superior College Freshmen. 

Seymour, JoHN C., and Gururir, Fain A. Univer- 
sity of Alabama, University. Description of a 
Summer Program Combining Freshman Orienta- 
tion, Counseling, and Counselor Preparation. 

Sinick, DanieL, and Hoprpocx, Rosert. San Fran- 
cisco State College, California. Research on the 
Teaching of Occupations, 1959-1960. 

Super, Donato E. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. Vocational Guidance in 
France: A Participant Observer Reports. (Sym- 
posium: Guidance in Other Countries. See W. 
M. Wise and C. G. Wrenn.) 

WALDKOETTER, RayMoND O. DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana. A Comparative Guidance 
Study: Group Counseling Effects with Selected 
African. Student-Teachers. 

Watt, Harvey W., Marks, E., Foro, D. H., 
and Zeicter, M. L. The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park. Estimates of the Concur- 
rent Validity of the WAIS and Normative Distri- 
butions for College Freshmen. 

Warnatu, Crarces F., and Forpycr, Hucu R. Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. Inventoried Values of 
Entering College Freshmen. 

WELLINGTON, JFAN. Tufts University, Medford, 
Massachusetts. Observation Program, an Informal 
Experiment in Counselor Training in the Public 
Schools. 

WitutaMson, E. G. University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. Student Personnel Workers’ Responsi- 
bility for Students’ Expression on Social Issues. 

Witson, JoHN A. R., and Stier, Leacanp D. Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Barbara. The Signifi- 
cance for Guidance of the Instability of Sub-scores 
on Forms of SRA Primary Mental Ability Tests. 

Wise, W. M. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. With Roots in the Sand— 
Japanese University Students Today. (Sympo- 
sium: Guidance in Other Countries: see D. E. 
Super and C. G. Wrenn.) 

Wooprer, C., and Hatt, E. Nebraska 
State Department of Education, Lincoln. 
Analysis of Peer Ratings. 

Wotcotr, Howarp. 180 University Avenue, Palo 
Alto, California. A Vocational Development Pro- 
gram for Welfare Recipients. 

Wrenn, C. Girpert. University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. “Counseling” in British Universities. 
(Symposium: Guidance in Other Countries: see 
D. E. Super and W. M. Wise.) 
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1961-1962 
DIRECTORY 
OF 
VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING 
SERVICES 


. . . for every school counselor, for 
every college guidance office, for 
every social service agency . . . 

The American Board on Professional 
Standards in Vocational Counseling, 
Inc., has investigated and approved the 
vocational counseling services of 165 


agencies in the United States, Puerto 


Rico, and Canada. 
$1.50 per copy 


discount available on quantity orders 


Order from... 


American Personnel 
and 


Guidance Association 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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New Members of A.P.G.A. 


The following is a list! of new members 
who have joined the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association between January 
10, 1961, and May 25, 1961. This listing is 
the second supplement to the 196]/-1962 
APGA Directory of Members, published in 


January, 1961. The first supplement ap- 


peared in the May, 1961, Journal. 


A 


Aaron, Dotornes T Carver Jr HS, New Orleans, La. 
Girls Couns. 3,5 

Astes, Patsy S 5958 
Hawaii. Couns. 3,5 

Apams, Cariyste 1840 Silver Lake Ave, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. Supv. 6P 

Apams, Gienn A 23723 Patterson, Eugene, Ore. Stu 
Rehab Couns. 6A 

Apams, Rosetta M Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. 55S 

Acricota, MatrHew 2180 Ryer Ave, New York 57, 
N.Y. Empl Interv & Voc Couns. 1,3 

Anant, KRuopa H_ 1021 S Chestnut St, Escondido, Calif. 
Couns. 5 

Anurenpt, Norman K 2944 Pine Ave, Slayton, Minn. 3 

Amr, Rosert P St Augustine HS, San Diego 4, Calif. 
DAP 

Akertey, Marcaret 104 Laurel Lane, Clarks Sum- 
mit, Pa. Guid Couns. 3,5 

ALEXANDER, Rosert, Jn 2141 Allen St, New Orleans, La. 
Boys Couns. 3,5 

ALEXANDER, SHIRLEY J 
558 

Al a. Tueresa C Twining Admin Annex #8, Third 
St, Washington 1, D.C. Supv Dir D.C. Pub Schs. 3,5 

Pin Joun W 533 W Call St, Tallahassee, Fla. Stu. 
1S 

Aurora, Freperick C 
Sch Psychomet. 5 

H_ Wilbur Hall, Stanford Univ, Stan- 
ford, Calif. Asst Dean Men. 

619 Park Rd, Newton, 
Guid. 1,5 

Avren, Atice J Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. Stu. 5S 

Atien, C Gayrtorp 1500 E Michigan St, Indianapolis 7, 
Ind. 5 

ALLEN, Lonen T 
Stu. 5A 

Aven, Ricnarp 580 Gavley Ave, 
Res Advis. 1 

AtLer, Firorence D 
Grad Stu. 15 

ALMon, JoHN M 21016 Airport Rd, West Lafayette, Ind. 
Grad Stu. 3 

Atmvic, Drene O 
Dean Boys. DAP 

Anperson, CLARA M 
Minn. Couns. 5 

Anverson, Esxm. L 601 Normandy Rd, McPherson, Kans. 
Couns. 5 

ANDERSON, Jonn G 
Stu. 6A 

ANDERSON, 
Wash. Couns. 5 

ANpDERSON, MILDRED S 
Girls Couns. 5 

Anperson, Norna K 
Stu. 3,5 


Kalaniakale Hwy, Honolulu 16, 


Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. Stu. 


122 E Lincoln Ave, Hartford, Wis. 


Kans. Dir 


515 Finkbine Park, Iowa City, Ia. Grad 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
1128 Deakin St, Moscow, Idaho. 
7810 56th Dr, NE, Marysville, Wash. 

2422 Pillsbury Ave, Minneapolis 4, 

9522 41st Ave, Elmhurst 73, N.Y. 
Jutta 7004 Sacramento, SW, Tacoma 99, 


1730 Davison St, Richland, Wash. 


2470 Como Ave, St Paul 8, Minn. 


1 Style. and abbreviations used in this listing were taken 
from 1961-1962 APGA Directory of Members. 
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Anperson, Paut H Southern Hills 121-11, Carbondale, III. 
Grad Asst, Off Stu Affairs. 1S 

ANDERSON, RayMonp O 216 E Downie St, Alma, Mich. 
Stu. 5 

ANDERSON, THomas C 
Grad Stu. 5A 

ANGLE, Ruesa H_ Rural No 3, Bellefontaine, Ohio. Tchr. 
3,4 

Anonsen, Gens W 609 Univ Village, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. Stu, 3 

Antes, L OU Box 4, Gamertsfelder Hall 
Athens, Ohio. Head Res, Gamertsfelder Hall. 15,4 

ANTHONY, Marx 118 Kent Hall, Kansas State Univ, 
Ohio. Asst Dean Men. 1 

ApPLEMAN, Verne G 325 W Dodge St, Port Washington, 
Wis. Guid Couns. 5 

Arsanto, Petre 105 Harvard North, Seattle 2, Wash. 
Voc Couns. DAP 

Avucustson, Janice A IU Tower Cen, C130, Bloomington, 
Ind. Asst Head Couns. 1S 

Austin, Ltovpj A 304 Fairfax Ave, NW, Roanoke, Va. 5 

Avent, Catnentmne 50 Addison Ave., London W 11, Eng- 
land. Careers Advis Couns. 3 

AxeLrRop, 9311 E Rd, Skokie, Il. 3 


151 Hawthorme, Pullman, Wash. 


Kent, 


Baaper, Wirt1aMm H_ 312 West Ave, Newark, N.Y. 
Couns. 5 

Baca, Jonn E 2920 San Pedro, 
Mex. Guid Couns. DAP 

Jonn D, Ja 
burn, Ala. Couns. 1,3 

Bacuxat, Franx E South Plainfield HS, South Plainfield, 
N.J. Guid Dir. 

Bacon, Rovert S 
Stu. 158 

Baccetr, Mary R 925 Mulberry St, Abilene, Tex. Couns. 
DAP 

Baker, Emmatov 10th Ave, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Couns. 5 

Baker, Hore 
Couns. 3 

Baker, Repsy 

Batpwry, AMetia 3704 Manor Rd, Apt 3, Chevy Chase 
15, Md. Grad Stu. 5S 

BALTODANO, Mopesto Apartado No 2006, Managua, 
Nicaragua. Vice-Dir Voc Tech Inst. 3 

Barer, Nancy 322 llth Ave, S, Renton, Wash. 
Couns. 3 

Barney, ANNA S_ BSTC, Lucina Hall Muncie, Ind. Dir. 
1 

Barnes, Heren M_ 1607 Ridge Rd, 
Bus & Indus Placemt. 1 

Barr, Davi C 4563 Tyler Ave, 
Coord. 1,3,4,5 

Barra, Mary M Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. Stu. 5S 

Barros, Nicocas R_ Instituto Pedagogico, 615, Barquisi- 
meto, Venezuela. Chief Dept. Educ & Psych. 

Barry, Micnaet S 3804 Valdez Dr, Des Moines 10, Ia. 
Dir Tstng & Couns. 1 

Barry, Net E 2303 Mid Lane 9A, Houston 27, Tex. 
Tchr & Resch Asst. 3 

Bartiett, Creo R 512 
Tchr-Couns. 5 

Bartiey, Greorcia § 
58 

Bartiinc, C 610 Ninth St, 
Dir Test & Msmt. 1 

Basstrr, C 
Grad Stu. 3 

Bates, Rota G_ 1103 Keniston Ave, 
Calif. Tchr Couns. 5 

Bean, Wnt1mM J 6536 Mohawk Ave, El Paso, Texas. 
Pers Dir & Psychol. 6A 

Beck, Cetra F 12528 Woodside Dr, Saratoga, Calif. 3 


Guid 
NE, Albuquerque, N. 
Woodland Terr, Apt 69, Au- 


Harbor Ave, Marblehead, Mass. Grad 


2908'/2 E First St, Long Beach 3, Calif. 
500 A-East, Greenville, N.C. Grad Stu. 


Empl 


Iowa City, Ia. Dir 


Arlington, Calif. Guid 


E Fourth St, St John, Kans. 


Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. Stu. 
Brookings, S.D. 
154 Chandler Blvd, Macomb, II. 


Los Angeles 19, 
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Be.cuer, Priscrtra 16 Ellwood Rd, Melrose 76, Mass. 
Guid Couns. 5 

Liypa M_ 1680 Moss St, Eugene, Ore. Stu. 
1s 

Benver, Ereanon G 2332 Clay St, Murphysboro, Il. 
Rehab Trainee (Assoc). 6A 

Benjamin, Gu.pernt L 721 Troy Ave, Brooklyn 3, N.Y. 
Emp! Interv & Couns. 3 

Benna, AtFrep H 3 Tulip Dr, Gaithersburg, Md. Couns. 


5 

Bernuarpr, BarBara A 2507 Arundel Rd, 1, Mt Rainier, 
Md. Tchr-Couns. 5 

BerreMAn, Norman P 6301 W Berridge Lane, Glendale, 
Ariz. Grad Stu. 

Berry, M 

Couns. 3 

Bernryamt, A Mack 508 E Ninth St, Greenville, N.C. 3 

Bessine, Jack D 415 Harrison St, Pueblo, Colo. Asst 
Dir Stu Pers. 1 

Binc, Rotanp E, Ja 
Asst Dean. 1 

Bracury, Roseat G 
6A 

Brack, Everyn C 205 Haymond St, Fairmont, W.Va. 
Guid Couns. 5 

Brack, Mary L Michigan State Univ, East Lansing, Mich. 
Stu. 5 

Bram, Freperick P, Jr 
Asst Prin. DAP 

BiarspELL, Epwarp B, Jn 
Fla. Adv Degree Stu. 

BiaseNaK, Howarp 29 Academy St, 
Resch Dir. 5A 

Biazier, Rosert P 
Dir Guid. 5 

BLUMENFELD, WarrEN S 243 Dogwood, Park Forest, Il. 
Proj Dir, Test Dept. 1,3 

Brytue, Louise F 6 Marchant Rd, 
Guid Couns. 3,5 

Bopetson, Geratp KR 
& Guid Dir 

Boces, Jack W 
Asst Prin. 5 

Bocucx1, Mary S 3915 Denfeld Ave, Kensington, Md. 
Stu. 3 

Boon, Victor R 228 13th St, Greeley, Colo. Grad Stu. 
18,4 

Bon, FRANKLIN A 
Tchr. 3 

Booxer, Frances Box 1462, Clemson, $.C. Couns. 
5 


3 
Cherry Creek HS, Englewood, Colo. 


1908 Loma Vista, Victoria, Tex. 


710 Hirth St, Columbia, Mo. Stu. 


4843 Farlin, St Louis 15, Mo. 
360 F, Flavet 2, Gainesville, 


Hallowell, Me. 


1211 Edgehill Rd, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Winchester, Mass. 


103 First St, Madelia, Minn. Tehr 


500 S Scotland Lane, New Castle, Pa. 


1607 W Maple St, Whittier, Calif. 


Boorn, BarBarna J 600 Ashland Ave, Muncie, Ind. Grad 
Asst, Couns & Tstng Cen, < 

Borreson, BALpwin J Univ Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Asst Dean. 1 

Bovcuarp, Rosemary New York Univ Nursing Educ, 
New York, N.Y. Asst Prof Educ. 3 

Bowen, Joun H 3140 Sashabaw Rd, Oxford, Mich. 
Dir. 5 

Boyce, Ricnarp D 731 Alvarado Ct, 
Dir Placemt Serv. 1,4 

Boyvies, Grant W 1931 
Voe Coord. 5 

Braprorp, Ronerr A 282 Farley Ave, Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada. Head Guid Dept. 5 

Brake, Water L 1621 Paris Rd, Columbia, Mo. 
Stu. DAP 

Branan, Joun M_ 608 SE Second Pi, Gainesville, Fla. 
Voe Rehab Couns. 3 

Branca, Franx RR 4, Box 49A, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Stu. 1S 

Braunnur, Henman J 303 W 66th St, New York, N.Y. 
Tchr. DAP 

Brawner, Wittarnp M_ RR 4, Corinth, Miss. 

Bray, Grernatp W Caswell Co Schs, Yanceyville, 
Coord Guid Serv. 3 

Baermentr, Iavinc C 
Couns. 3 

Brekke, W 
Guid. 3 


Guid 
Stanford, Calif. 


S Jackson St, Casper, Wyo. 


Grad 


Grad 


Couns. 3,5 
N.C. 


436 Lambeth Dr, Lemay 25, Mo. 
Supt Schs & Dir 


Kennedy, Minn. 
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Briscoz, Mani Rt 2, Box 345, Harpers Ferry, W.Va. 


3 

Britt, Norman L, Jn Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. Stu. 

5S 

Brrrtron, ALEXANDER 2821 Brimhall Dr, Los Alamitos, 
Calit. Couns. 5 

BROOKHART, JoHN R, Jn 613 Missouri Ave, Columbia, Mo. 
Stu. 55S 

Brown, Evrzaseta L 5204 W Library Ave, Bethel Park, 
Pa. Guid Couns. 5 

Brown, Erviy E 623 E Simpson St, McPherson, Kans. 
Couns. 5 

Brown, Leora J 2631 Benton Blvd, Kansas City 27, Mo. 
Couns. 3 

Brown, Martrxs 448 Heights Rd, Ridgewood, N.J. Grad. 
Stu. 3 

Brown, NATHAN 

Browne, E 
Mo. Stu. 3,6A 

Bruce, James H 1402 S Meridian, Tallahassee, Fla. Stu. 
1s 


R 


110 Livingst yn 1,N.Y. 3 
1205 Paquin St, Apt 7, Columbia, 


Bruce, Lrovp H_ Bark River-Harris HS, Harris, Mich. 
Couns. 5 

Bruccer, Vernon W 2509 E Fifth St, Bloomington, Ind. 
Stu. 3 

Brumt, Hana 2431 Executive Ave, Falls Church, Va. 
Stu. 3 

Bryan, W A 553 Wright Quad, Indiana Univ, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 3 

BucwaNaNn, Bernice A 18020 Brinker St, Detroit 34, 
Mich. Couns. 

Bucuin, JEAN 
1S 


Bucxey, Joserm P 59 Brooklake Rd, Florham Park, N.J. 
Prin. 3 

Burorp, C D, Jn 101 Dreams Landing, Annapolis, Md. 
DAP 

BuNDERSON, JosePH V Wellington, Utah. Couns. 3,5 

Burcess, Wi.t1aM H_ Box 943, Smith St, Center Moriches, 
N.Y. Guid Dir. 3,5 

Burke, Kenyon C 106 Sussex Ave, East Orange, N.J. 
Sr Rehab Couns. 6A 

Burtive, Donato O P O Box 35, South Braintree, Mass. 
Tchr. 3 

Burma, Joun J 613 E Prospect, Owatonna, Minn. Dir 
Guid & Couns. 3,5 

Burns, Kerrn G_ Rt 2, Box 33, Burton, Wash. Dir Guid. 
5 


DAP 
109 33 71st Rd, Forest Hills, N.Y. Tchr. 


Burr, Doris M_ Florida State Univ, Box 1719, Tallahassee, 
Fla. Stu. 15S 

BuSENBARK, JaMes P 510 W 16th St, Larned, Kans. 
Couns. 5 

Busn, NicHoLas 
Guid Couns. 

Bussey, FLonmve L 1565 Mozley Dr, SW, Atlanta 14, Ga. 
Resource Couns. 

Butter, Dororny L 1500 Massachusetts Ave, NW, 
Washington 5, D.C. Couns. 6A 

BuxMan, Wrnirrep 490 Second Ave, New York 16, N.Y. 
Asst to Coord of Tchng & Field Servs. DAP 

Byrrap, Auvsrey C 353 Hartford Rd, Kearny, Ariz. Guid 
Couns. DAP 

Byane, Francis J 28 Beaconsfield St, Lawrence, Mass. 
Trng Spec. 


5220 Colony Rd, Washington 21, D.C. 


Cc 


Catpwett, Henry B 3853 Goodnight Ave, Pueblo, Colo. 
Guid Couns. DAP 

Caurrr, Stantery N 2520 23rd Ave, Moline, Il. 
Prof Psych. 3 

Nepra 
Couns. 5 

Campsett, M_ Heflin HS, Heflin, La. 
Couns. DAP 

Campsett, Jorvce A 210 Ash St, Brockton 19, Mass. 
Stu & Res Asst to Couns. DAP 

Cancett, Anrra 14 Marshall St, 
Admin Asst. 3A 

CansFietp, Jonny H 807 W Ohio St, Bay City, Mich. 
Stu. 1S 


Asst 


710 S 20th Ave, Yakima, Wash. 


Prin & 


Irvington 11, N.J. 
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Canty, James J, Jn 28 Midland Ave, Yonkers, N.Y. Voc. 
Couns. 3 
1143 El Prado, West Palm Beach, 


Cana son, CATHERINE 

Fla. Tehr. 5A 
, Nornva E Univ North Dakota, Grand Forks, 

N.D. Guid Couns Inst. 5A 

Carntyte, Vera T 517 Reed St, Plymouth, Wis. Guid 
Dir. 3 

Canmicat, Mus Laveane L 1006 River Glyn Dr, Hous- 
ton 42, Tex. Couns. 5 

Carnmicnagt, Beanaprve C RSH, Orangeburg, N.Y. 
Stu. 

Canter, Creta R Smithwood IV, Box 4T, Bloomington, 
Ind. Asst Head Couns. 15S 

Carver, Stvant 10 Nokomis Ave, White Meadow Lake, 
N.J. Dir. Guid. 

Casanova, Ropeat y 982 S Market St, Shakopee, Minn. 
Guid Dir. 3,5 

Casey, DoxaLp D 267*/s Hudson Ave, Newark, Ohio. 
Guid Dir. 3,5 

Casnen, Varyean M_ 614 S Chestnut, Arlington Heights, 
Ill. Dir Tstng & Resch. 5 

Casxey, Owen Adolphus Tower, R604, Dallas 2, Tex. 
Head, Psych Serv Cen. 1,3P 

CASTELLANOS, JANE M 742 Brookdale Ct, Concord, Calif. 
Tchr-Couns. 1 

Caste.u, Frank A 43 Charlotte St, North Providence, 
R.I. Couns. 5 

Castano, M_ Bur Schs, R&E, Manila, 
Philippines. Supv Educ Spec. 

Cayce, Metviy S 1164 Ave, Nashville 6, Tenn. 
DAP 

Cevestive, Cravupiua J Rt Box 62, St James, La. Stu. 3 

Cuamsers, Wu11uam M 563 Emerson Dr, Lexington, Ky. 
Stu & Grad Asst. 15S 

Cruapman, Bevernty J 3495 E 15th St, Long Beach, Calif. 
Tchr-Couns. 5 

Cuarniey, Donn 2603 W 92nd St, Seattle 7, Wash. 
Couns, Seattle Pub Schs. 5 

721 Washington St, Independence, 


Cuen, Grace Y Prov Lo Sheng Lepro, Taipei, Formosa, 
China. 


3 
Curtton, Atice H 632 Convention St, Baton Rouge, La. 
Empl Supv. 3,5A 
Cunisten, Canot A 607 East Third St, Fowler, Ind. Stu. 


3 

Cuunc, Sam-Tio Building 1, Apt E, Univ Heights, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. Grad Stu. 15,3,6A 

Beatrice T 3393 SW S Shore Blvd, Lake 
Oswego, Ore. Couns-Tchr. DAP 

Crxguz, Anna D_ 1707 Nelson Ave, New York 53, N.Y. 
Guid Couns. 1,3,5 

Crem, Wuituam 211 Taylor Ave, Salem, Va. Couns 
Psychol. DAP 

Herzen L W 2116 Courtland Ave, Spokane 
13, Wash. Dean Girls. 5 

CLEVELAND, Ricwarp A 11122 Rokeby Ave, Garrett Park, 
Md. Pupil Pers. DAP 

Curme, Manion, Jn 1103 Eighth St, Las Vegas, N.Mex. 
Instr. 1,5A 

Cioup, Smngy S_ Box 812, College Station, Pullman, 
Wash. Couns & Tchr. 5 

—— Evrurmivs A 7510 W 7 Mile Rd, Detroit 21, 

i 3 

Corrman, Kennets H RR 1, Garden Prairie, Tl. Stu. 
15,3 

Conen, Beventy F Pa Buffalo, Box 899, Buffalo 14, 
N.Y. Grad Stu. 

Conen, M Troy St, NW, Apt 9, Atlanta 14, 
Ga. Couns. 55S 

Conen, Mary 147-57 Pees Rd, Jamaica 35, N.Y. 
Tchr & Grade Advis. 

Coun, Jacop J] 4766 N Blvd, Milwaukee 11, Wis. 
Voc Couns. 

Cotsy, Szrmourn D 131 Walnut St, Walden, N.Y. 3 

Cottawn, Hortense 315 Kelly Ave, Oak Hill, W.Va. 
Guid. Couns. 5 

Cortes, Kenxneta L 25 Don Diego, Santa Fe, N.Mex. 
Guid. Consult. 5 

Cortims, Rev James J Catholic Cen HS, Detroit 35, 

Mich. Dir Studies. 5 
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Cottms, Manm R_ 1007 Ferdinand St, Coral Gables, 
Fla. Bilingual Couns. 5 

Commens, Ricnarp H 1004 N Grant St, West Lafayette, 
Ind. Grand Asst. DAP 

Conanoy, Franztruy M P O Box 774, Auburn, Ala. 
Instr-AROTC 3 

Conpis, James D 2155 S Race, No 315, Denver 10, Colo. 
Admin Asst. 1S 

Cowrap Donatp B Jericho Center, Vt. Prin-Guid Dir. 

Consrans, Graprs L 10608 SE 25th St, Bellevue, Wash. 
Couns. DAP 

Convensz, Hanotp D 722 St, Greeley, Colo. Grad 
Stu. 5A 

Convers, Vena S 1040 E Planter St, Bainbridge, Ga. 
Tchr-Couns. 


3 

Coox, Heren E 1745 Meadowdale Ave, Atlanta 6, Ga. 
Couns-Registrar. 3 

Cooper, Auprey B_ 1308 S Genois St, New Orleans, La. 
Couns. DAP 

a a Cuarizes E State Univ lowa, lowa City, Ia. Dir 
Gui 2 

Coorsr, C Eastland Ave, Nashville 6, Tenn. 
Tchr & Couns. 

Coopgr, Lanox 1231 Riverside Dr, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Asst to Dean Men. 


R 1906 Jamaica, Eldorado, Kans. 
Couns. 5 

Josernine 7401 Plainview, Detroit 28, Mich. 
3 

Consm, Marcarner B 506 North St, Burlington, Vt. 


Phys Ther. 15S 
Corey, Joun T 3702 Dayton Ave, Louisville 7, Ky. 


Couns. 5 
Connwet., M Henen 2009 Alab St, L , Kans. 
Guid Dir. 5 


Convert, Brancme J Shields Jr HS, Seymour, Ind. 
Tchr-Couns. 5 

Corrern, Mantanng E 26 Midvale Dr, Daly City, Calif. 
Couns. 5 

Covcnurm, Mary L Rt 2, Box 97, North Scituate, R.1. 
Guid Couns. 5 

Coun, Ronatp I 133 Vassar Ave, Newark 12, N.J. 6A 

Cowan, Joun L 2153 A Folwell St, St Paul 8, Minn. 
Resch Asst. 15S,3,6A 


Cowxey, Craupe R 517 E Second St, N, Price, Utah. 
Couns. 5 
Cox, Aurcze C Golden Eagle, Ill. Grad Stu. 15S 


Cox, Maxwe.t B_ 50 W Second Ave, Mesa, Ariz. 3 
Cozens, Roczer W 2528 13th Ave, Greeley, Colo. 6P 
Craw, Marcaret L107 Hillcrest Dr, Clinton, Miss. 
Tchr. DAP 
Cramer, Isapetta 1347 McCutcheon, Richmond Heights, 
5 


Mo. ! 

Craw, Rates R_ Rt 2, Gansevoort, N.Y. Admin Asst. 
5 

Crawrorp, May James T 1378 Blackman Ave, Duluth 
1l, Minn. DAP 

Crawrorp, Wu11uM H 2324 Dwight Way, Berkeley 4, 
Calif. Couns Psychol. 1 

Cramer, Sytvia 650 Shamrock Ave, Beaumont, Texas. 
Couns. DAP 

Rupotrn J 10th St, Conway, Pa. Tstng Dept. 

Crone, Cuantzes C 194 S Slst St, Springfield, Ore. 
Dean Boys. DAP 

Cronzen, Joun~n H 40] Greeley Bldg, Greeley, Colo. 6P 

Cross, Acnzs B 915 Fourth St, Gretna, La. Guid Couns. 
DAP 

Cross, Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. Stu. 55S 

Herzen H P O Box 756, Apple Valley, Calif. 
Couns. 5 

Currano, Sana T Chemawa Jr HS, Riverside, Calif. 
Dean Women. 5 

Cummunes, Brron K 5432 Calkins Rd, Flint 4, Mich. 3 

AcNes E Munford Hall, Univ Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. Stu. 3 


CunnincuaM, Recis 315 Newburg Ave, Baltimore 28, 
Md. Guid Couns. 
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Cunran, Ermasera D 49 Brown Ave, Boston 31, Mass. 
Guid Couns. 3 

Curry, Mary C Apt 2, Nashville 5, 
Tenn. Tchr-Couns. 

Cunnry, Rusy L ad Pub Schs, Shawnee, Okla. DAP 

Curntm, Caarnces C 235 Baker St, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Guid Dir. 3,5 

Curtis, Geoncz W, Jr 127A Prucha Wisconsin 
State Coll, River Falls, Wis. Res Couns. 

Cuntis, Warten R Quarters 1108 D, Fort Eustis, Va. 
Sr Instr, Pers & Admin. DAP 


F 1471 W Windlake Ave, Milwau- 
kee 15, Wis. Dir Guid & Tchr. 5 

Czupa, Viorer 4608 Plummer St, Pittsburgh, 1, Pa. 
Guid Couns. 3,5 


D 
Dare, Ecwm L 324 Spruce Dr, Brookings, Ore. Tchr- 
Couns 


. DAP 

Datavup, Rocer J 11 University Heights, Columbia, Mo. 
Grad Asst. 3 

Danrmet, Ratpn D 26251 Lake Shore Blvd, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Exec Secy. 1 

Danretson, Mmuam N Minnehaha Ave, Minneapo- 
lis 6, Minn. Couns. 

DaagumcocrTon, MERRILL > Ohio State Univ, 621 Stradley 
Hall, Columbus 10, Ohio. Stu. 1S 

2344 Thompson Ct, Mountain 
View, Calif. Couns-Tchng Asst. DAP 

Davipson, Davy L_ Box 1486, Univ Mississippi, Univer- 
sity, Miss. Grad Stu & Grad Asst. 15,3 

Davies, Pameta Box 328, Gladstone, N.J. Asst to 
Admin. 3 

Davis, D E Univ Denver, Denver, Colo. Stu. 5A 

Davis, Westxy A Apt 315 B, Flavet 1, Gainesville, 
Stu & Grad Asst. 3 

Dean, Rots A Ind. Stu. 1S 

Deanrvc, Hanotp H 75 S Washington, Oxford, Mich. 
Tchr-Couns. DAP 

Desott, Epcan C 86 Lessing Rd, West Orange, N.J. 
Asst to Dean Stu. 1 

Decurm, Manyornre R Carver Jr HS, New Orleans, La. 
Girls Couns. 3,5 

S 3524 Williams Dr, Weirton, W.Va. 
Dir Tstng, Guid, & Couns. 3,5 

Deras1o, Gene A_ Route 3, Box 13, Morgantown, W.Va. 
Grad Stu. 6A 

Deocnan, Ermanetn J Catholic Univ, Washington 17, 
D.C. Dir Women’s Res. 1,5A 

Decrarr, Metvm 539 E 160th Pl, South Holland, Ill. 
Dean Boys. 

Dexxer, James 400 Russell St, West Lafayette, Ind. 3 

Devaney, Rotanp E 1211 Main St, Aliquippa, Pa. Guid 


Couns & Tchr. 5 
100 W McConnell, West Chicago, Il. 


Dear, Jonun P 
Guid Dir. D 

Detman, Louis 418 Parkside Rd, Plainfield, N.J. Chief, 
Psych Serv. 3 

Destro, Atice H 1524 Fair Oaks Ave, South Pasadena, 
Calif. Couns. 

Detrrmann, Nonsert R_ Concordia College, Austin 5, 
Tex. Dean Stu Affairs. 1 

Devtscu, Maury 111 Carroll Ave, DeKalb, Ill. Tchr. 3 

Devavuut, Heren C 593 33rd St, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
Rehab Psychol. 6P 

Devos, Davm F 1187 Oak Ridge Dr, Memphis 11, Tenn. 
Stu. 1S 

Water, Jn. 3205 Alison Ave, Groves, Tex. 
Boys Couns. 5 

Dickman, Frances 285 Lincoln Pi, Brooklyn 38, N.Y. 
Asst Coll Advis. 3 

138 Euclid Ave, Hackensack, N.J. 


Curve L, Ja, 
Band Dir-Guid. 3 


Guid Couns. 3 
Drier, Jostan C Rushford, Minn. 
, Many E 3630 N 15th St, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
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Drvoro, Faanx A_ Pennsylvania State Univ, Graduate 
Circle 5A, University Park, Pa. Grad Stu. DAP 
Drrrerntoe, Date 1431-G Spartan Village, East Lansing, 


Mich. Grad Stu. 3 
101 Perry Ave, Lawrence, Mass. 


Drzoc.10, A 
Grad Asst. 

Douerty, ad T Univ Scranton, Pa. Dir Guid. 1,3 

Donisi, Many P 300 College Park Ave, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Dir Reading Cen. 5A 

Donovan, James R 589 Neponset St, Norwood, Mass. 
Guid Couns. 3 

Donegss, Invine 211 Hitt St, Mo. Stu. 

Dorsey, Vatenm D 9051 Mercer Isle, 
Wash. Sch Psychol & Head 

Dorsocna, L_ Boston College, 
Grad Stu. 

Dove, Haze. © 1104 North Park Dr, Temperance, Mich. 
Guid Dir. 

Dowsis, Canous 702 E 45% St, Austin 5, Tex. Psy- 
chol. 

1115 McNamee, Norman, Okla. Grad 
Asst. 15,3 

Downs, Jacgueryn L 4029 Mescalero, NE, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Couns. 5 

Dorze, Fronence E 1006 17th St, Apt 19, Greeley, Colo. 
Stu. 4 


Dorie, Rosert E 33 Hoffman St, Long Island, N.Y. 
Placemt Offcr. 3 

Driscott, Pavut M 418 Boston Pl, Toledo 10, Ohio. 
Tchr Couns & Grad Stu. 5A 

Dupner, Nicnoras C 1535 Undercliff Ave, Bronx 53, 
N.Y. Coord Placemt Prog. 3,6P 

Durry, Josern P 156 Danforth St, Portland 3, Me. Asst 
Prin & Dir Educ Guid. 3,5 

Ducas, P A 4 Sylvan Rd, Gorham, Me. Guid Dir. 5 

Duxes, Warren Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. Stu. 55 

Duncan, Joyce F Box 220, Route 3, New Bern, N.C. 
Guid Couns. 3,5 

Duncan, Frorvpv Lewrs 610 E N 22nd St. Abilene Tex. 


5 

Dunn, Katuteen M 2324 Sixth Ave, N, Grand Forks, 
N.D. Grad Stu. 1S 

Dunn, Ronatp G_ Box 791, Harlowton, Mont. DAP 

Dunen, Frances V_ 14920 Grevillea Ave, Lawndale, Calif. 
Sch Psychol. 5 

Dutt, Louise G 243 Koster St, Lexington, Ky. Stu. 3 


E 
Eanp, Prva M 4041 N Stanton St, El Paso, Tex. Couns. 
5 


NE, Albuquerque, 


Hill, Mass. 


Eastertinc, Ross E 2100 Muriel, 
N.Mex. Couns. 3 

Grenn L. 2027 Hart St, Dver, Ind. Stu. 5S 

Ecue.sercer, Winirrep T 808 N Central, Pierre, §.Dak. 
Tchr-Girls Couns. 5 

Epincer, E.woop M_ 6716 Erie St, Sylvania, Ohio. 
Couns. 3 

Epmonpson, Samurrt L 300 Wawona St, San Francisco 
27, Calif. Head Couns. 5 

Evwarps, Artist 9553 Flower, Apt 20, Bellflower, Calif. 
Couns. 5 

Epwarps, Joun State Tchrs Coll, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
Dean Stu. DAP 

Epwarps, Perry B 111 S Beech St, Ocilla, Ga. Tchr- 
Couns. 

Eoccrriinc, 1701 University Ave, SE, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. Grad Stu. 5A 

a or F W 704 El Rancho, Tallahassee, Fla. Grad 
Stu. 

Epes, | 740 Ninth St, Boulder, Colo. Grad Stu. 
18 


Exutepvcr, C Kennetn 52 N 13th Ave, Brighton, Colo. 
Couns-Tchr. 5 

Exrtery, Cant. E 48 Mt Pleasant St, Marlboro, Mass. 
Dir Guid. 5 

Exuincwoop, Marian 188 30 87th Dr, Hollis 23, N.Y. 
Guid Couns. 5 

Ex.uriorr, Erta M Washington State Univ, Pullman, 
Wash. Stu. DAP 

Mary M_ Fast Hall, lowa State Univ, Iowa 

, la. Psychomet. 1, 


Guid 


ty 

ape 
Cur lo. 
= 

Dir Guid. 3,5 


Epmerern, Annotp W, Jn Miami Univ, Oxford, Ohio. 
Head Res. 6A 

Eptinc, Franz R 70 W 11th Ave, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
Dir Men's Res. 15S 

Exicxson, Cant O 6980 Avrum Dr, Denver 21, Colo. 

1136 Miller St, Augusta, Ga Couns & 
Tchr. 

Esstincer, A Lynn 
Grad Stu. 1S 
Ernerepce, Grace 
Evans, Wittiam M 
Couns Psychol. 6P 
Everett, Bro Josern L 835 E Sixth St, Long Beach 12, 
Calif. Guid Couns & Tchr. 3,5 


10248 Ridgelynn Dr, Ladue 24, Mo. 


Town Creek, Ala. Tchr-Couns. 5 
1237 Cloverdale, Richardson, Tex. 


F 


Faas, Lanny A 1006 17th St, Apt 26, Greeley, Colo. 
Grad Stu. 5A 

Fastan, Rev 
Ohio. Tchr. DAP 

Farser, Waiter W, Jn Dependent HS, APO 224, New 
York, N.Y. Guid Spec. 5 

Fasster, Henrietta L 519 B St, N, Santa Anita, Calif. 
Couns. 4,5 

Featnerston, Rosert W, Jn Crombie Heights, Paris, Ky. 
Guid Couns. 1,5 

Featuerstone, H_ Burton Hall, Univ Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. Stu. 3,5A 

Feecey, Patricia A 3401 N Calvert St, Baltimore 158, 
Md. Guid Couns-Tchr. 5 

Feicetson, Lours M 523 N Main St, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Psych Exam & Resch Asst. 15,3,4 

Feravoto, Mary G_ 188 First St, Newark 7, N.J. 
to Women Stus. 1 

Fercuson, Geratp D, B 216 Cloverleaf Park, St Cloud, 
Minn. Dir Housing. 1 

Frerevson, Marre A 421 Abbott Rd, East Lansimg, Mich. 
Stu. 1S 

Ferrante, Rerynotps L 537 Market St, Camden 2, N.J. 
Guid Couns. 5 

Ferris, Ecrzapetn A 645 Merrick St, Detroit 2, Mich. 
Grad Stu. 6A 

Fretps, Gene 12-J Univ Terrace, Columbia, Mo. 
Stu. 3.5A 

Firsecx, Roserr W Univ Nebraska Tchrs Coll, Lincoln 
8, Nebr. Couns-Trnr. 1,2 

FirerMan, Morton 408 E Walnut St, Bloomington, Tl. 
Grad Stu. 15,3 

Finptay, James E 
Placemt & Pers. DAP 

Fintey, O E, Jn 14 E 48th St, New York 17, N.Y. Asst 
Dir Voe Serv. 3 

Fiscu, Atan J 512 Plymouth St, Le Mars, Ia. Stu. 3 

Fister Herman P 989 Main St, Leicester, Mass. Dean 
Stus & Admis. 1 

Fisner, Mruprep 124'/s 
Couns. 5 

Fisner, Norma R_ 7075 Glen Meadow Lane, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Jr HS Girls Couns. 3 

Frrcn, Grace E Grasslands Hosp, Valhalla, N.Y. Dir 
Sch Practical Nursing. 5 

Juanrra 2208 Prichard Rd, Wheaton, Md. 
Sch Couns. 5 

Frx, Grornce C 2630 N 56th St, Milwaukee 10, Wis. Stu. 
1S 

Frem™unc, Josern P 1743 Oakmount Rd, South Euclid 21, 
Ohio. Empl Rep. 3 

Frowers, E 
Tchr-Couns. 5 

Frorp, Raymonp B Fort Valley State Coll, Fort Valley. 
Ga. Prof Guid & Couns. 2 

A 4522 Wentworth Dr, Columbia 3, 
S.C. Asst Prof Psych. 3 

Frornern, H Geartruve Box 224, Princess Anne, Md. Sci 
Tehr & Guid. 1 

Fontaine, Lovts J 639 E Seminary St, Greencastle, Ind. 
Dir Admin Couns. DAP 

Forses, Cronce G 492 N Windsor Ave, Brightwaters, 
N.Y. Elem Sch Couns. 5 


4021 Oakridge Dr, Dayton 17, 


Advis 


Grad 


1712 S Fairview, Park Ridge, Ml. Dir 


S Linden, Sapulpa, Okla. 


351 South Ave, Hamilton, Ohio. 
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ForeMan, Mary A 3230 Drexel St, Big Springs, Tex. 
Elem Sch Couns. 5 

Forester, Patricia J 79 Rock Major Rd, Fairfield, Conn. 
Guid Couns. 5 

Forsytu, Doveras R 
N.Y. Grad Stu. 3 

FortuMan, Rospert C 3808 Martin Dr, San Mateo, Calif. 
Rehab Couns. DAP 

Fox, Epwarp H_ 1823 Oak St, Brainerd, Minn. Stu. 3 

Franks, Vincrn1a P O Box 547, High Springs, Fla. Grad 
Stu. 5A 

Freepie, Ermer O, Jn 345 Blaine St, Missoula, Mont. 
Dir City Guid Serv. 

Freeman, Jane J 667 S Main St, New City, N.Y. Dir 
Stu Pers. 1,3 

Freeman, M 
Couns. 5 

Famerc, E 
DAP 

FriepMan, Isapore E 4109 Callaway Ave, Baltimore 15, 
Md. Couns. DAP 

FrrepMAN, NorMaAn E 
N.Y. Tchr. 3,5 

FrrepMan, Pavia 36 Monroe St, DF 6, New York 2, N.Y. 


150 Bryant St, North Tonawanda, 


Box 284, Angier, N.C. Guid 
137 Richard, Elmhurst, Ill. Couns. 


1118 Westview Ave, White Plains, 


1006 Steele St, Denver 6, Colo. Stu. 5A 
. Ermer 112 California Ave, Charleston, W.Va. 
State Supv Couns & Trng. 3P 
Fuyioka, Francis S 1337'/2 Alder 
Grad Stu. 5A 
Fuyrrant, SHIGEAKI 
Ir Spec Stu Pers. 1 
Fuuier, Jean H_ 801 South G St, Tacoma 5, Wash. Sch 
Psychol. 3 
Jonn H 
5A 
Funp, Bert 7 Overhill Rd, Scarsdale, N.Y. Guid Couns. 
3 


St, Eugene, Ore. 


8570 Kumu Pl, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 


1412 153th St, Greeley, Colo. Grad Stu. 


Fusco, ArmManp A_ 177 Jackson Rd, Hazardville, Conn. 
Chmn Bus Educ Dept. DAP 


Gattoway, Cuester O Route 1, Fruitland, Idaho. Tchr 
& Guid Dir. DAP 

Garr, Jou~w M_ 151 Denver Ave, Box 781, Dragerton, 
Utah. Stu Couns. 3,5 

Garrison, ANN C 143815 SW 272nd St, Naranja Park, 
Fla. 3 

Bro Donatp A 
N.Y. Dir. 5,6A 

Gaston, Mrinyon P O Box 312, Brookhaven, Miss. Stu. 
3,58 

GatumMan, W Southside Trailer Park, Columbia, 
Mo. Stu. 6A 

Geicer, Rosert H 915 W Ninth St, Chanute 6, Kans. 
Couns. 1,3,4,5 

Gentry, Davin K 640 Sherwood Ave, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Dir Voc Rehab. 3 

Greorrroy, Kevixs 8 Curtis Rd, Scituate, Mass Tchr 
3 


144 B 111th St, Rockaway Park, 


Geroax, Roperr W 3446 Rucker Rd, Lompoc, Calif. 
Head Couns. 3,5 

Greswer, Cuarnces F Box 7055, Area B, Wright-Patter- 
son AFB, Ohio. Exec Offer, DCS/Pers. 3% 

Arntnur C USAF Hospital, 

Clin Psychol. 3 

308 Sweet Briar Lane, Hopkins, 


Gupert, Chanute Field, 
Rantoul, Tl. 

Gistason, Ricnarp A 
Minn. HS Couns. 5 

Grrurm, Sroxnry 2206 Longshore Ave, Philadelphia 11, Pa. 
Dir Voc & Psych Serv. 3,6P 

Grarser, Grorce A 2672 Larkin Pl, San Diego 11, Calif. 
Guid Couns. 3 

Goprrey, Wacter B 316 S Williams St, Denver 9, Colo. 
Grad Stu. 5A 

Gorurmnc, Davin W 
Tchr. 5A 

Gorener, Herene 
Couns. 5 

Gocirm, Artuvr P Univ Minnesota Guid Inst, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Stu. 5A 

Goup, Dornorny M_ 1069 Ninth St, Boulder, Colo. 


923 Chestnut St, Springfield, Mass. 


108 Vernon St, Norwood, Mass. Guid 


DAP 
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Gonzaes, Leon River Campus, B 5456, Rochester 20, 
N.Y. Grad Stu. 3 

Goopman, § T 112 Jay St, Dunn, N.C. Grad Stu. 3 

Goopner, Jack 6118 Zimmerman, NE, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. 3 


Gorantx, Lypra 1642 W Pratt Blvd, Chicago 26, Il. 


Guid Couns. 3,6A 
Gorper, Mantua L 2517 Acero St, Pueblo, Colo. 
5 


Couns. 


Gorman, Lee R_ 2040 E Evans Ave, Denver 10, Colo. 
Stu. 5A 

Gosse, Pum. 1715 18th Ave, Greeley, Colo. Stu. 5A 

Goss, Ropert C 322 E Main St, Palmyra, N.Y. Guid 
Dir. 3 

Grarve, James J St Cloud State — Shoemaker Hall, 
St Cloud, Minn. Res Hall Dir. 

GranamM, Mary Cody HS, Wyo. Tchr-Couns. 


DAP 

Grant, Wrt1M H 509 W 12Ist St, New York 27, N.Y. 
Grad Stu. 15S 

Graves, Coantene Rt 5, Clarksville Tex. DAP 

Graves, Larnema I 5200 N Harlan Ave, Evansville, Ind. 
Tchr-Couns. 5 


Gray, Vmcre M_ Rt 2, Box 287, Wesson, Miss. Stu. 55 
Green, Box 5, Shulerville, §.C. Tchr-Couns. 


Green, Tuomas L_ Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Dean Men. 15S 
GREENBERG, SHEPARD 
3.5 

Greennatcn, Sanpra D 936 S Emerson, 
Colo. Tchr-Couns. 5 

Greenwacp, Hensert I 
fl. Tehr. 4,58 

Greoc, Donatp B11 Stony Brook Rd, Morris Plains, N.J. 
Dir Guid. 3,5 

Grecory, G 
Couns. 5 

Gressett, Jonn D 2026 Baseline Rd, Boulder, Colo. 
Grad Stu. 6A 

Greve, AnnNotp 119 Seventh St, Las Animas, Colo. DAP 

Grices, Mary W_ 1473 Westview Dr, SW, Atlanta, Ga. 
Couns. 3,5 

Games, Joun E, Jr So Illinois Univ Rehab Inst, Carbon- 
dale, Ill. Grad Trainee, Rehab Couns. 6A 

Grispate, Georce A, Jn 610 Marlin, Royal Oak, Mich. 
Couns. 3,5 

GrisnaM, WynpALEEN M McKinley Jr HS, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Couns. 5 

Grosn, M Dorotny 
Ore. Couns & Guid Instr. 5 

Grosz, Ricnarp D Walsh Hall, 109B, Univ North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, N.D. Grad Tchng Asst. 5A 

Grvuprer, James R_ Rhode Island Sch of Design, Provi- 
dence 3, R.I. 1,3 

I 
Stu. 1S 

Gurives, Mary M 
3 

Gwry, Bossy R_ Uriah, Ala. 


221 Linden Blvd, Brooklyn 26, N.Y. 
Denver 9, 
9114 Niles Center Rd, Skokie, 


7582 Delaware, Riverside, Calif. 


704 NE Memorial Dr, Grants Pass, 


1400 Porter, Apt 25, Columbia, Mo. 
2553 Selma Ave, SE, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Tchr-Couns. 5 


H 


10 13th St, NE, East Wenatchee, 


Haase, Katuieen E 
Wash. Interv. 
Hap.ey, Geornce D Woodrow Wilson Jr HS, Eugene, Ore. 
Prin. DAP 
Hann, Henny H 1722 W N.Mex. 
Asst Prof Psych. 1 
. Vieror C 625 Burton St, 


17th Lane, Portales, 
Henderson, Nev. Stu. 


Hatztapay, D Warrney Univ Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Ark. Dean Stu. 

Hamiiton, Emma Box 386, Glenwood Springs, Colo. 
Tchr-Couns. 5 

Hamiiton, Froyp § 
Va. Dir Guid. 3,5 

Hamuntox, Homer H_ Jackson State Coll, 
Prof Educ & English. 3 

Haman, Rose FE Univ Denver, Denver, Colo. Stu. 5A 


102 E Fifth St, Williamstown, W. 


Jackson, Miss. 


September, 1961 


HamMonp, Warne W 534 Grand Ave, Hartford, Wis. 
Guid Dir. 5 
Hampson, Ropert J Box 307, Elkton, S.D. Sch Couns. 


5 

Hamptor, Leatta R 550 N Walnut, Arlington Heights, 
Ill. Coll Couns. DAP 

Hamrevus, Date G Washington State Univ, 
way, Pullman, Wash. Stu. 4 

Hamaicx, Buu W Univ Heights Blvd, Bldg 1, Apt L, 
Columbia, Mo. Stu. 6A 

Haney, Russerx. 4849 Van Nuys Blvd, Sherman Oaks, 
Calif. Psychol. 

Haney, Mancaret 
Pa. Coord Guid. 3 

Hansen, Carvixs G_ 153 W Second St, N, Price, Utah. 
Couns. 5 

Hansen, Er_mo H 444 Thornwood, American Fork, Utah. 
Guid Couns. 3 

Hansen, N Gan 710 State St, 
Grad Stu. 3 

Hanson, Mrrprep E 923 W Cavour Ave, Fergus Fall, 
Minn. Tchr & Couns. 3,5 

Hanson, Rosert J Box 375, Kettle Falls, Wash. 3,5 

Harmon, Rosert W 212 South Ave, I, Apt C, Portales, 
N.Mex. Stu. 15S 

Haroip, Howarp R 403 N Main, Tonkawa, Okla. 
Coll. DAP 

Harr, Frorence E 531 Calumet St, San Antonio, Tex. 
Tchr. 1S 

Haramctron, C W 385 Hopkins Hill Rd, Coventry, R. I. 
Couns. 5 

Hara, Eunice C 
Stu. 5S 

Hargis, Sytvan H_ Johnnycake Jr HS, Baltimore 7, Md. 
Guid Couns. 3,5 

Harnison, Ricuarnp W 2975 Arizona Ave, 
N.Mex. 3 

Harrison, W 
Couns. 5 

J Epwarp 128 Justice St, Chapel 
Grad Stu. & Reading Instr. 15 

HartTiGAn, Danret J 250 E 111th St, Chicago 28, Ill 
Vice Rector Mendel Catholic HS. 1,5 

Hartz, Ernest R 54 Tower St, Milford, Conn. Guid 
Couns. 3 

Hastincs, Dorntny Marnie 
Instr-Couns. 5 

Havurcex, Larry L 
Stu. 3 

Hawes, Verne A 5655 Dixie Hwy 
Tchr & Guid. 5 

Haypen, Cuarntes RR 4, Delaware, Ohio. 3 

Hayes, James C 1211 W Pickard St, Mt Pleasant, 
Guid Consult & Couns Trnr. 2 

Hays, Juprrn A_ Boyd Hall, 
Res Couns. 1S 

Hazexamp, Genevieve P 
Tchr. DAP 

Haze ci, Joun R 214 Fairlawn Ave, Norfolk 2, Va. DAP 

Heap, Katuieen 1336 Granada Ave, San Diego 2, Calif. 
Sch Psychomet. 5 

Heasron, Mary Univ Denver, Denver, Colo. Stu. 5A 

Hecker, Donatp Rt 1, Big Rapids, Mich. Psych Couns. 
1 

Herrver, THomas A_ P-64 Jackson Blvd, Greeley, Colo. 
Grad Stu. 3,5A 

Roserr J] 120 Crosman, 
Boulder, Colo. Admis Couns. 15S 

Heeciz, Mary J 18448 Whitcomb Ave, Detroit 35, Mich. 
Sch Couns. DAP 

Atrrep B, Jr 1421 Laurel St, Iowa City, Ia. 
Assoc Prof Psych & Sr Clin Couns. 

Hewraicn, Cant L 3019 Burnett Rd, Topeka, Kans. 
Guid Supr. 2,5 

Heise, Jan O 3252 Frontier Hall, 
neapolis 14, Minn. Stu. 3,6A 

Hews, Frances I Florida State Univ, Box 567, Tallahas- 
see, Fla. Grad Asst. 15 

Henpersnor, Cant H_ 117 N Park St, Bellefontaine, Ohio 
Asst Supt Schs. 5 

Henpricks, Guenn L Frankfurt Ir HS, APO 
York, N.Y. Techr-Couns. 5 


17 B, S Fair- 


52 Orchard Lane, Boyertown, 


West Lafayette, Ind. 


Dean 


1139 N Jackson St, Americus, Ga. 
Los Alamos, 
2405 Terrell St, Beaumont, Tex. 
N.C. 


P O Box 865, Gonzales, Calif. 


1201 Oread St, Lawrence, Kans. 


7, Saginaw, Mich. 


Mich. 


Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio. 


123 Carey Ave, Butler, N.J. 


Univ Colorado, 


State 


Univ Minnesota, Min- 


757, New 
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Henxet, Jomn L 1528 Golden Ave, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Asst Prof Guid & Couns. 3,4,5A 

Hentuoane, Axnotp E 1606 W Pike St, Clarksburg, W. 
Va. Guid Couns. 3 

Hepner, Verna E- 1017 Jerome St, Lansing 12, Mich. 


3,5 

Hersert, Gary R_ Sproul Jr HS, Security, Colo. Boys 
Couns. 5 

Herneicx, Heren F 515 17th Ave, San Francisco 21, 
Calif. Asst Prof. 6P 

Hicxs, Marnityn A Moulton Hall, Kent State Univ, Kent, 
Ohio. Dir. 1 

Hicers, Leonarnp 929 Battery Ashleyville, Charleston 


S.C. Tchr-Couns. DAP 
Hut, Mamas E 410 Rome St, Hartwell, Ga. Tchr-Couns. 
5S 


HisERMAN, Moga C 1630 Virginia St, E, Charleston 1, 


W.Va. Couns. 
ian, Sytvia A ai Perry St, Fairfax, Va. Guid Couns. 


mesena Bossrm R 3200 Idelwild Dr, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Tchr-Couns. 

Horret, Rosgeart J 
Tchr. 1S 

Hocan, Epwarp L_ 15 Fenner Lane, Nanuet, N.Y. Couns 
Coord. 3 


1176 Sylvania Ave, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


Houianp, Jack 1801 Northwood Rd, Austin 3, Tex. 
Dir Univ Pers Of. 1 

Marcaret 30 Fawn Ct, San Anselmo, Calif. 
Dean Women. DAP 

Hotianp, THomas D 143 W 10th St, Claremont, Calif. 
Grad Stu. 1S 

Stewart G 
Exee Secy-Psychol. 1 

Houman, Mary F 11330 St Charles Rd, Bridgeton, Mo. 
Stu. 3,4 

Houimes, ANGELA 12 W Silver St, Westfield, Mass. Guid 
Couns. 5 

Hoopenpyt, Josern A Taft Hwy, Signal Mountain, Tenn. 
Head Sci Dept. 5 

Hoover, Donatp R, Jn 927 D Cherry Lane, East Lansing, 
Mich. Grad Stu. 3,5 

HopreNnGaRDNER, Jennotp D 2155 Lehigh Pl, Dayton 
39, Ohio. Boys Guid Couns & Soc Studies Tchr. DAP 

Hopxims, Pavuove A E 87th Pl, Los Angeles 2, 
Calif. Sch Psychomet. 5 

Horxnemer, Antoun P 212 Center St, Randolph, Wis. 
Publisher. 3 

Horrican, jJoun J 
Stu. 1S 

Hoscu, R 
Couns. 3,5 

Hoskins, Leroy R D 2, Burgett Rd, Canfield, Ohio. 
Guid Couns. 5 

Hostetter, Davi K 1886 Coffee Pot Blvd, NE, St Peters- 
burg, Fla. Grad Stu. IS 

House, Cuantes W 921 Boylston St, Boston, Mass. Asst 
Dir Stu Pers Serv. 1,3 

Hovrs, Eart West Virginia Inst Tech, Montgomery, W. 
Va. DAP 

Howarp, Dorntrs A Graduate Research Center, Box 288, 
Bloomington, Ind. Grad Stu. 4 

Howe, Rorent 400 B St, San Francisco, Calif. Sch 
Couns. 3,5 

Hower, Rosert L 2798 D St, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Guid Resch. 3,5 

Howe, Susan H_ 130 Morningside Dr, New York 27, N.Y. 
Stu. 6A 

Howernton, Pec J 
Miss. DAP 

Hupson, Frances W 4417 Bonny Oaks Dr, Chattanooga 
6, Tenn. Tchr-Couns. DAP 

Hupson, R, 3rd Box 123, Coralville Sta, 
City, Ia. Grad Stu. 3 

Hurrman, Rosent L 309 Chester Dr, Ellettsville, Ind. 
Tchr. 55S 

Hvuoccrms, T 
Tchr-Couns 

Hucnes, Auice Box 87, Frenchburg, Ky. 
§ 


1 N Fourth St, Marshalltown, Ia. 


8105 Curtis Rd, West Lawn, Pa. 


146 Love St, Symrna, Ga. Guid 


Asst 


1839 Country Club Blvd, Meridian, 


116 Dearborn St, Carlsbad, N.Mex. 


Guid Couns. 
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Hvucues, Ruta G 5332 Longwood Dr, Peoria, Ill. Couns. 
Katnenms E 144 Hancock St, Auburndale, 

Grad Stu. DAP 

Box 5055, Oltewah, Tenn. Guid & 

Grad Stu. 


Home, 
Mass. 

Paviine 
Tchr. 

Hunt, DC 2469 Louis Rd, Palo Alto, Calif. 
1S 

Hunt, Geratp G 419 W Iroquois, Pontiac 18, Mich. 
Couns. DAP 

Hunt, R W 504 Capitol Dr, Midland, Mich. Tchr-Couns. 
5 


Hunter, Rosert A 936 North St, Tewksbury, Mass. 
Tchr-Couns. 3 
Hunter, Rosent W 3809 N 35th St, Tacoma 7, Wash. 


801 Goode Ave, Columbus, Kans. 


Huamence, E W 38715 Elmhurst St, Spokane 55, 
Wash. Couns. 5 

Hvuaney, Wu11aM J 3318 Sanders St, Bremerton, Wash. 
Boys Advis & Head Guid Dept. 5 

Hussey, Inez T Route 3, Asheboro, N.C. 5 

Hussey, Marncre L 2488 Walnut Grove, San Jose, Calif. 
Couns. 5 

Hutcntson, James M 4231 W 59th St, Los Angeles 43, 
Calif. Couns. 5 

Hype, Lynpa K Ohio State Univ, 1694 Neil Ave, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio. Grad Stu & Grad Res. 1S 


Isanez, GonzaLco 1126 E 59th St, Chicago 37, Ill. Stu. 


1s 
12038 E 29th Ave, East Gary, Ind. Grad 


Inve, Jack E 
Asst. 15,3 

InpveLitcaTo, MappaLena 1138 82nd St, Brooklyn 28, N.Y. 
Tchr. 3 

Inset, SHepanp A_ 1708 Lexington Ave, San Mateo, Calif. 
Assoc Prof Psych. 4 

Inisn, Grace 5936 SE 22nd Ave, Portland 2, Ore. Tchr- 
Couns. 5 

Isenpenc, Isapore 65 Cotton St, Newton 58, Mass. Educ 
Consult. 3 

Ives, Sanpra G 594 Scofieldtown Rd, Stamford, Conn. 
Stu. 6A 


J 
Jans, Max L 923 Minnesota Ave, North Fondulac, Wis. 


Prin. 5 
Jacossen, Gronce LR R 4, Decatur, Ill. Dir Guid. 5 


James, Mancaret Forestport, N.Y. Couns. 3 
Jamm, 39 Lakshmi Mansions, Lahor, West Pakis- 


tan. DAP 
Jerrerns, Jerr C Longview, Wash. 
5 


1419 22nd Ave, 

Jarrenson, Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. Stu. 
5S 

12 James St, Newark 2, N.J. 


Somerville, 


Jerrneys, Leonarp C 
Couns Psychol. 15S 

Jerry, Frornence P 
N.J. Couns. 3,5 

Jensen, May Atvix C 2706 N Fourth St, Arlington 1, Va. 
3 


Jensen, Auprey N 2528 Prairie Rd, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Guid. 5 
Jensen, Cant 1823 Fifth St, Greeley, Colo. 
Jensen, 60 Franklin St, N.J. 
Guid Couns. DAP 
Jespensen, Norman R_ 1016 W 14th St, Cedar Falls, 
Ia. Couns. 5 

Jesser, Bury E 215 E Balboa Dr, Tempe, Ariz. Grad 
Stu. 3 

Jounson, Berrve A P O Box 2622, Williamsburg, Va. 
Secy to Dir Pub Relations. 3 

Jomnson, Cranence 11511 Nearing Dr, Anaheim, 


Calif. Stu. 3 
Jomnson, Crarnence J 3525 Morrow St, Sacramento, 
Calif. Dir Spec Serv. 3 
Jomnson, DE Hayfield HS, Hayfield, Minn. DAP 
Jouxson, Dare C 109 Seventh St, Le Mars, Ia. 
Dir. DAP 


121 Mercer St, Apt 1A, 


Guid 
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Boys Couns. 3,5 
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Jounson, E M 829 Tappan St, Ann Arbor, Mich. 3 

Jonnson, Epwimy B 203 Nolan St, San Antonio, Tex. 
Tchr-Couns. 5 

Jomnson, Hanotpy R_ P O Box 368, Melstone, Mont. Supt 
Schs. 3,5 


Jomnson, M Extranets 147 Tradd St, Charleston, S.C. 
Guid Coord. 5 

Jounson, Patnicia T P O Box 347, Olathe, Colo. 
5 


Couns. 

Jonnson, Ropert A 1308 Porter St, Columbia, Mo. 
Couns. 15,3 

Jounston, Atice H 9 Edward St, Malone, N.Y. Guid 
Couns. 3,5 

JoRNsTON, age A 1721 S Forest, Apt 210, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Stu. 

Jongs, Dannec. c 213 N Hayford St, Lansing 12, Mich. 
Instr. 1S 

Jones, Genevieve E 933 14th Ave, NE, Rochester, Minn. 


Tehr-Couns. 
Jn 2635 Hunt St, Ames, Ia. Asst 
1 


Jones, Rosert L, 
Dir Stu Affairs. 

Jonpan, Ventrxy W 2236 Dababie St, 19, New Orleans, 
La. Acting Couns. DAP 

Jonpen, Epwarp L_ Russel Springs, Kans. Supt Schs & 
Couns. DAP 

Jupp, Russerx R 600 Harristown Rd, Glen Rock, N.J. 
Guid Dir. 3 


Just, G_ 8908 Blackstone, Chicago 19, Il. 
Supt Bur Pupil Pers Serv. 3 


Kapiac, James G 1102 S 45th St, West Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pers Exam. SP 

Kariestap, Lyte I Box 407, Lakota, N.D. Stu. 5A 

Kamin, Ruts E 26300 Arsenal Ave, Center Line, Mich. 
DAP 


Kanocas, Ronatp D 226 12th St, NW, Rochester, Minn. 
Tchr. 3 

Kapian, Y 186-14 Avon Rd, Jamaica 32, N.Y. 
Guid Couns. 

Kapitan, Marvin S_ 1324 Westview St, East Lansing, 
Mich. DAP 

Kansorr, Mamert J 64 Willow St, Cambridge, Mass, 
Supv Educ. 6P 

Katsanos, Satmus S 134 Brockton Ave, Haverhill, Mass. 
Guid Dir. 3 

Kearns, May Trmotrny J 2627 N Powhatan, Arlington 7, 
Va. 3 

Keanney, Rosent S 706 S Allen St, State College, Pa. 
Stu. DAP 

Kerrn, Hanny L DePauw Univ. Greencastle, Ind. Res 
Couns. 1 


Kerrey, Canrt E Indiana Univ, 533 Trees Center, 
Bloomington, Ind. Asst Head Couns. 1S 

Kexiry, Jean L 733 S Main, Hillsboro, Ill. Vocal Music 
Tchr. 1S 

Keir, Janet M 5169 Sterling Pl, El Paso, Tex. 3 

Ketty, Josern E 236 Division St, Vassar, Mich. 
Dir. 3,5 

Kerry, Wm11um H 1511 Greeley St, Kansas City 2, 
Kans. Grad Stu. 3 

Kesey, James R 603 Olive, Leavenworth, Kans. Couns. 


83 
Kenpatt, Jon~n D 2837 N Potrero, Phoenix, Ariz. Head 
Couns. 


3,5 

Kennepr, Lima K — W Cucharras St, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Tchr-Couns. 

Kenn, Kenneta M Wright Quad, Indiana Univ, 
Bloomington, Ind. Couns. 1A 

Krecer, James D, Jn 821 Frederick St, Shelby, N.C. 
Dir Guid Serv. 1 

Kr.cawiey, Marncarnet P 41 Belle Ave, Troy, N.Y. Stu. 
6P 

Krxc, Grorncz G 356 Meisel Ave, Springfield, N.J. Asst 
Prof Educ. 1,2,3,4 

Krxc, Harvey T Box 561, Forks, Wash. Guid Couns & 
Tehr. 5 

Kincery, Atnenta M 960 S Corona, Denver 9, Colo. 5 

Kincstey, Lzonarpv D R R 1, Monroe, Ind. Dir Guid. 3 

Kmxenr, Joun A_ Lehman Hall, Capital Univ, Columbus 9, 
Ohio. Dean Men. 1 
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Heren E 415 W High St, Elkhart, Ind. 3 

Kiem, Norman S 75 Bruce Ave, Yonkers, N.Y. Couns. 
3,5 

Kurz, C 413 Windsor St, Silver Spring, Md. 
Tchr & Couns. 5S 

Knrrret, Marvin G_ Southside Trailer Park, Columbia, 
Mo. Stu. 6A 

Knona, Emanuta Meadville Jr HS, Meadville, Pa. 5 

Knox, Crype M 2356 N 60th St, Milwaukee 10, Wis. 
Grad Stu. DAP 

7450 Still-well Becket Rd, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Kocu, Rrra 702 87th St, North Bergen, N.J. Vice Prin. 
DAP 


a Date A 5495 N Sheridan St, Arvada, Colo. 
Stu. 

oan ee 2341 90th Ave, Okland 5, Calif. 
Grad Stu. 3,6A 

Konnap, Vincrxta M_ 110 Laurel Ave, Milford, Ohio. 
Couns. DAP 

Krarr, Many E 25 Valley St, Salem, Mass. Instr. 4 

Kramer, Rosert B 309 Stanley St, Middletown, Ohio. 
Couns. 5 

Krasnes, Howarnp S 53-32 20lst St, Bayside 64, N.Y. 
Supv, Spec Serv. 3,6P 

Kraus, Ricnanp F 11 D Bucknell Village, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Grad Asst. 3 

KrerrmMeyern, H Tuomas 1882 Cass Lake Front, Kego 
Harbor, Mich. Couns-Tchr. 3 

Kremer, Isapex K 435 E 79th St, New York 21, N.Y. 
Dir Recruitment & Referral. DAP 

Krensevace, Warten T 22 Blister St, Baltimore 20, Md. 
Guid Couns. 5 

Krest, Juprrn A 111 E North, Dwight, Il. Grad Stu. 3 

Karecrrn, 525 Montclaire, SE, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Grad Stu. 3 

Krause, Joan M 403 SW 10th St, Gainesville, Fla. Grad 


Stu. 5A 
15980 Kinlach, Detroit 39, Mich. 


Wuma C 
Couns-Tchr. 3,5 

Kunn, Donatpy C 955 S Alvord Blvd, Evansville 14, Ind. 
Mgr Field Pers Devel. 1,3 

Kunnunkat, THomas V Fordham Univ, Spellman Hall, 
New York 58, N.Y. Grad Stu. 5 

Kuntz, A B Box 783, Hettinger, N.D. DAP 


L 


Lasosxy, Micuart E. 1772 Brainard Rd, Cleveland 24, 
Ohio. Admin Asst to Dean. 1S 

Laronp, Leste L 10 Stearns Rd, Box 409, Ogunquit, 
Me. Guid Couns. 5 

Laney, Mancaret N 1825 Colorado St, Manhattan, Kans. 
Assoc Dean Stu. 1 

Lamppa, Henman R Box 235, Blackduck, Minn. Stu. 5 

Lanpa, A N 13827 W Washington, Chicago 7, Tl. Supv 
Welfare Rehab Serv. 3P,6A 

Lanpon, Laverne L 11230 Washtenaw Ave, Chicago 55, 
Til. Attendance Couns. 5 

Lane, Ricnarp A_ So Illinois Univ Rehab Inst, Carbon- 
dale, Tl. Stu. 6A 

Dorornesa 415 W Orman St, Pueblo, Colo. 

LANGSTON, Witur N 2900 E Fourth St, Fort Worth, 
Tex. Tchr-Couns. 

Laprvsxt, Jerome G 5905 Hamilton Ave, Baltimore 6, 
Md. Guid Couns. 5 

Larsen, Donwatpy C 700 Second St, NW, Waseca, Minn. 
3,5S 

Larson, Raymonp D 1314 Xaveria Ct, Silver Spring, Md. 
Asst to Asst Secy Labor. 3 

Lasner, Davm F St Lawrence Univ, Canton, N.Y. Asst 
to Dean Men. 15S 

Lasorr, BenyaMIN 1731 Scheffer Ave, St Paul 16, Minn. 
Dir. 3A 

Latrrorp, Rosent C 11827 SE 270th St, Kent, Wash. 
Stu. 5 


Lawrence, Davip P_ Univ 7. State Coll, Am- 
herst, Mass. Asst Dir Placemt. 

Lawson, M Springfield coll, 459, Springfield, 
Mass. Stu. DAP 
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Lazare, Danret R 3014 Mt View, Tacoma 66, Wash. 
Couns. 3,6A 

Lear, Ben 1370 Scranton St, Aurora 8, Colo. Stu. 5 

Lee, Joe E 15 S Carr, Lakewood, Colo. DAP 

Lee, Harnotp F 801 Carol St, Fort Morgan, Colo. Stu. 5 

Lecer, Rurw E 217 Oleander St, Neptune Beach, Fla. 
Couns. 3,5 

Leneney, Joun E University Heights, 3E, Columbia, Mo. 
Grad Couns. 3 

Leuman, Kenneta C P O Box 412, Cascade, Idaho. 
Guid Dir. 5 

Lemon, Roxietre M 6220 Kiernan Dr, Carmichael, 
Calif. Couns. 5 

Lemonier, CLaupe A 
N.Y. Rehab Couns. 

Lenarp, Henry M ease W Thurston Ct, Milwaukee 18, 
Wis. Dir. 6P 

Lesser, Naom:1 D 20 Wallis Rd, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Stu. 

LIcKLIDER, 
Stu. 1S 

Sotoman S_ 6766 Springfield Blvd, Bayside 
64, N.Y. Dir. 3 

Licht, Mae L 19 S Moyer Rd, Chalfont, Pa. Guid 
Couns. 5 

Linpani, Cuarntes W Kansas State Tchrs Coll, Emporia, 
Kans. Grad Stu. 1S 

Linpecrantz, L Lez 308 Third St, Br 1533, Estes Park, 

Colo. Couns. 5 

cone KeNNETH L 8355 N 55th St, Milwaukee 23, Wis. 
Prin. DAP 

Lrvecar, D Nep Estes Park Conf of YMCA, Estes Park, 
Colo. Assoc Dir. DAP 

Lrrtie, Bersy A 527 E Park Ave, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Stu. 1S 

Livrixcstox, Warne E 152 Owen Hall, Michigan State 
Univ, East Lansing, Mich. Grad Stu. 15S 

Smpney Geratpine Univ Denver, Denver, 
Colo. Stu. 5A 

Lioyrp, ArTHur P 
DAP 

Loess, R F 43 Burleigh St, Waterville, Me. 1 

Loutrar, Lappre 3003 West Blvd, S, Columbia, Mo. 
13A 

Lomax, Twepa G 7150 46th Pl, SW, Seattle 16, Wash. 
Couns & ‘Advis. 5 

Lomspanpt, THomas P. Training Sch, Box 148, Southbury, 
Conn. Tehr & Couns. 6A 

Lonc, Daviw E Evermann Apt W 453, Bloomington, Ind. 
Stu. 1S 

LoncstretH, Heten E Montana State Coll, B 292, Hap- 
ner Hall, Bozeman, Mont. Stu. $3 

Lonnern, Watter 112 B Sisson Apts, 
Stu. ‘ 

Loox, Arnnotp FE, Jn 32 Medway St, Providence 6, R. I. 
Tchr. 3,4 

Lorz, Ruts 234 Van Winkle Ave, Nutley 10, N.J. 

Lupas, Marre 2141 W Superior, Chicago 12, Ill. 
justment Tchr. 3,5 

Luco, Fetrx A_ Box 5248, College Station, Mayaguez, P.R. 
Engineering Stu Couns. 3 

Lunpovuist, Russert M 4201/2 S Third St, St Peter, 
Couns. 5 

Lunpy, Jack G 4495 S Clarkson, Englewood, Colo. 
Stu. 5A 

Lynn, Antoun W 1026 N 
Calif. Dean Guid. 5 


aoe Franklin Ave, Garden City, 


Karen L 1119 Roslyn Ave, Akron 20, Ohio. 


Grad 


1700 Hiway O, Independence, Mo. 


Missoula, Mont. 


Ad- 


Minn. 
Grad 


Mountain View Pi, Fullerton, 


M 


MacDona.p, Bevtan H 1091 Merle Ave, San Jose 25, 
Calif. Couns & Girl’s Advis. 5 

Mack, Betty | 1734 Rainbow Dr, Cedar Falls, Ia. Stu. 
1S 


Mack, Erten E P O Box 276, Tifton, Ga. Stu. 5S 

Mack, James A 2102 10th Ave, N, Grand Forks, N.D. 
Stu. 5A 

Macxre, W 
Mo. Stu. 3 

MacLavurin, Erten Page Rd, South Lincoin, Mass. 
Stu. DAP 


708 University Village, Columbia, 
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Mapison, Joun L 202 Stonewall Dr, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Couns. 5 

Macuionse, Frank D Apt 902, Married Stus, IV, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. Stu. 1S 

Macume, Josern H, Jn Box 153, Notre Dame, Ind. Grad 
Stu. 18,3 

Marve, Harotpj G 203 Kreig St, Mankato, Minn. Tchr. 
5A. 

Jack 231 Aspen Dr, Brighton, Colo. 


141 Woodland Rd, Lake Bluff, Ill. 


Couns. 


Joun C 
Dir Guid. 3,5 

Manceso, Fiona 
Calif. 5 

Maneks, Meta 2734 Humboldt St, Apt 17, Minneapolis 8, 
Minn. Admin Fellow. 1S 

Mann, Wirsurnn R_ 164 Isack Dr, Riverside, Ontario, 
Canada. Asst Prof Psych. 1,3 

Mann, Woopurw A Star Route, Bovina, Tex. Grad Stu. 
6A 

Mapes, Mary F 937 High St, Bridgewater, Mass. Asst 
Dir Guid. 5A 

Marrs, Cant L 290 S East St, Fallon, Nev. Dir Guid. 
3,5 

ManrsHatt, Atpernta M 
DAP 

Maxtrx, Dororny R_ 834 13th St, Boulder, Colo. 
Prof Psych. 6P 

Martin, Eva S 312 Camp St, Rome, Ga. 
Guid & Tstng. DAP 

Martin, Henry G Ea Kentucky State Coll, Richmond, Ky. 
Dean Stu. 1 

Martrm, Water T, Jr 
Greenville, N.C. 3 

Mason, Ben D Ea New Mexico Univ, Apt 15, Portales, 
N.Mex. Stu. 15S 

Craupe P 
Grad Stu. 5A 

MarTuison, Patricia 
Stu. 6A 

Martreo, Par 105 E Balfour Ave, Linwood, N.J. Dir Stu 
Pers Servs. 3,5 

Matrnews, Arma L_ 65-30 Kissena Blvd, Flushing N.Y. 
Couns Psychol. 1 

May, Tuomas W Alliance City Schs, Alliance, Nebr. Dir 
Guid. 5 

Mayer, Wrrnerm C 305 W Park St, Urbana 17, Il. 
Asst. 5A 

Mazak, Reta J 13028 Cimarron Ave, Gardena, Calif. 
Occup Advis-Couns & Tchr. 1,3 

McBeath, Marcia P_ 1720 Smith Ave, Las Cruces, N.Mex. 
Grad Asst. 1S 

McCarrtny, Paut M 549 Main St, Hudson, Mass. 
Couns. 15S 

McCarret, Teo H_ Box 427, Iowa City, Ia. 
& Registrar. 1 

McCautey, Grace E 
N.C. Couns. 5 

McCrarenxn, Witt1am Conrad Dr, Kalispell, 
Guid Dir. 5 

McCiear, James E Callaway, Md. Guid Couns. 5 

McC.oup, Dorotrny E 908 S 22nd St, Lafayette, Ind. 
Couns. 

McC.Lunc, 2208 Abilene St, San Angelo, Tex. 
Couns. 5 

Mc or Rowena B_ 317 N Chase St, Athens, Ga. 


Route 1, Box 200, Half Moon Bay, 


101 S Broad St, Mankato, Minn. 
Assoc 


State Consult 


New Dorm, College Hill Dr, 


1308 Rosemary St, Columbia, Mo. 


243 E 36th St, New York 16, N.Y. 


Grad 


Tchr- 
Dean Admis 


1704 Van Buren Ave, Charlotte, 


Mont. 


Couns. 


Me Dorotny M 
Il. Couns. 1 

McCuntoven, 1632 Gunard Rd, Columbus 13, 
Ohio. Supv Test Devel. 3,5 

McDownatp, Lapp D 910 Euclid Way, 
Grad Stu. 3,6A 

McDonatp, Maser E 825 Glenview Ave, Wauwatosa 13, 
Wis. Couns. DAP 

McDonet, Ropert L 2821 E Grand Blvd, Detroit 11, 
Mich. Educ Consult. 1,3,5 

McEcuenre, Antaurn F 2422 National Ave, Lawrence, 
Kans. Grad Stu. 3 


1546 Sherwin Ave, Chicago 26, 


Denver 9, Colo. 
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McGarvey, Joun F 855 Osborne Ave, Lorain, Ohio. 
Couns. 

McGeever, Jonn F 114 Antiquera Ave, Coral Gables, 
Fla. Coord Excep Child. 3,4,6P 

McGut, Paut W Birehwood, Tenn. Prin-Couns. 5 

McGowan, Leone 1025 N Harlem Ave, Oak Park, Ill. 
Tchr-Couns. 3P,5 

McGreevy, C Paraicxk 4912 Agnes St, Olympia, Wash. 
Dir Couns. 5 

McGurary, Ropert W Asbury Park HS, Asbury Park, N.J. 
Couns. 3 

McKamy, Maveryn C 93 E Orchard St, Leb , Ohio. 
Dean Girls. 15,3 

McLarry, James R 829 Rio Vista, Santa Fe, N.Mex. 
Tehr. 5A 

McLavucuurn, Parnect 6015 Montview Blvd, Denver 7, 
Colo. Supv Voc Rehab. 6P 

McNass, Rev Joun C 250 E 111th St, Chicago 28, Ill. 
Guid Couns. 5 

McTaccart, Joun M 431 Roosevelt, Tallahassee, Fla. 


113 Laurel Ave, Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 


Merapows, Franxurs KBox 289, Jackson, Wyo. Dir 
Guid. 

Meek, Kennetn R 605 E Jones Pl, Midwest City, Okla. 
Couns & Tchr. 5 

Meex, L F 5B Faculty Dr, Alamosa, Colo. 3 

Meter, Bertye K 2410 E Warren St, Denver, Colo. 
Stu. 5A 

Mexeet, Dace E 128 Edgar St, Dayton 10, Ohio. 
Stu Serv. 1 

Me tien, O 
Guid Serv. 5 

Meniwetu, Homer A 
Stu. 

MeErRRm™an, Frepericx L 96 W Liberty St, Quincy, Mich. 
Couns. 

Merritt, Lucrys M 5252 Shelby Dr, SW, Roanoke, Va. 
Chief Voc Rehab & Educ Div. 3,6A 

Messersmitn, E 1311 Rosewood St, Wenatchee, 
Wash. Psych Consult & Dir Guid. 5 

MetresseL, Newron S 2911 W 141 St, Gardena, Calif. 
Assoc Prof. 2,3 

Mever, Lritran E 910 N E 91 Terr, Miami Shores, Fla. 
Tchr-Couns. 5 

Meyers, Jonn C 296 Payne Ave, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Stu. 6A 

Micnaet, Bernanp 12924 Crisfield Rd, Silver Spring, Md. 
Labor Econ. 3 

Mippenvorr, Lorna A 201 N Catherine St, La Grange, 
lll. Stu. 38 

Mraarxo, Camitite S 569 Carson Ave, Perth Amboy, N.J. 
Tchr. 15S 

Mriter, Donatp W 24810 Hempstead Ave, Buffalo 15, 
N.Y. 

Mriier, Harotp 129 Little Farm Ave, New Orleans 23, 
La. Exec Vice-Pres, Verne Kirby Adv. 3 

Miter, Harnotp E Westmont Coll, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Chmn Div Educ & Psych. 1 

Mriter, Harnotp T 11 Princeton Rd, Wellesley, Mass. 
Chief Ed Test Div. 3 

Mriter, Hmsert O Route 2, Huntingburg, Ind. Guid 
Dir. DAP 


Grad 
Dean 
146 Adams St, Salida, Colo. Dir 
1511 Wilson Ave, Columbia, Mo. 


Mriier, James M 1024 W Cantwell, Stillwater, Okla. 
Dean Men & Assoc Dean Stu. DAP 

Mrucer, Manian B_ High St, Odessa, Del. Proj Dir. 2,5 

Miizer, Rosert B 612 Alliance St, Havre.de Grace, Md. 
Couns. 3,5 

Cuester J, Jn 
Dir Guid. 3 

Mruumenx, P 616 E Maywood Ave, Peoria, Il. 
Grad Stu & Couns. 3,5A 

Mrius, 2374-13 Patterson Dr, Eugene, Ore. 
Grad Stu. 3 

Miiis, Maxine P 2806 Midwood Ave, Toledo 6, Ohio. 
Couns. 5 

Misxmins, Ricnarp G 
Empl! Couns Tech. 3 

Mrrcnect, Leroy P Fremont Senior HS, Fremoat, Nebr. 
DAP 


27 Gifford St, Brockton, Mass. 


$45 Sinclair Pl, Casper, Wyo. 


September, 1961 


Mircne tt, Marianne H_ 511 Carver Blvd, Toledo 7, Ohio. 
Grad Asst. 15S 

Moencn, Cuantes R 8408 Rockhaven Lane, St Louis 23, 
Mo. Couns. 3 

Montacue, Cuarntes A 2409 S Sherman Ave, Sioux Falls, 
S.D. Couns Psychol. 3,6P 

MonTECARMELLO, Mitton Caixa Postal 
Paulo, Brazil. DAP 

Moopy, Joun T 223 E Liberty, Belding, Mich. 

AP 


5534, Sao 
Guid Dir. 
D 

Moore, Geornce R P O Box 211, Franklin, Ga. Tchr- 
Couns. 3,5 

Moore, J B_ Jefferson Jr HS, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
DAP 

Moore, R R Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. DAP 

Moore, Wicsun D Univ Denver, Denver, Colo. 
Stu. 

More, Guy C Box 422, Greensburg, Kans. 5 

Moreau, Rev Georce H 443 Daly Ave, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. Guid Dir. 3P,5 


Prin. 


Grad 


Morcan, Janet 851 Eighth Ave, S, South St Paul, Minne- 
sota. 5 
Morcan, Mary E 1127 Broadway, Boulder, Colo. Stu. 


Morcan, MrniaM J Shippensburg State Coll, Shippensburg, 
Pa. Acting Dean Women. 1,3,4 

Morais, Cuantes O 1621 N Pelham Rd, NE, Atlanta 9, 
Ga. Couns. 5 

Morais, Grona J Box 1217, APO 332, New York, N.Y. 
Couns. 3,5 

Morais, Laurence F 2342 Broadway St, Boulder, Colo. 
Coord Stu Serv. 

Morais, Wayne L 
Freshmen Advis. 

Moraison, Dean P_ Route 5, Gardiner, Me. 
for Blind. 6P 

Morrow, Fave S 6517 W 76th Terr, Shawnee Mission, 
Kans. Couns. 5 

Mortimer, Dean R 
Stu. 5A 

Mortimore, Davip E833 River Loop, No 1, Eugene, Ore. 
Vice Prin-Dir Guid. 5 

Moutp, Joun W 70 East Dr, Centerville, Ohio. 
Couns. 5 

Movutton, Lt Betty M 9 Phillips Ave, Pigeon Cove, 
Mass. Trng Offcr. 3 

Movsesian, Eocar A, Jn 24 Walkley Rd, West Hartford 
7, Conn. Tchr. 3 

Mover, Mrtprep 220 S Tacoma Ave, Tacoma 3, Wash. 
Coll Couns. 5 

Mover, Parmure C 582 Ceadar St, Akron, Colo. DAP 

Mracuek, Harry J 2270 Oswego St, Aurora 8, Colo. 3,5 

Mutiarky, Rosert G Box 709, Balboa, Canal Zone. 5 

Muturms, Exrzaseta I 110 S Dixon, Carbondale, Il. 
Area Dir. 1 

Mumpower, Josepn C Florida State Univ, Box 1001, 
Tallahassee, Fla. Grad Asst. 3 

Murray, Girona K St Joseph Coll, Emmitsburg, Md. Dir 
Voc Guid & Placemt. 1 

Murray, Joserpnme X 11352 SW Murray Lane, Santa 
Ana, Calif. Jr Couns. DAP 

Murray, M_ Cheboygan HS, Cheboygan, Mich. 
Couns. 

Muscrave, Cuartes W 5424 Eileen Dr, San Jose 29, 
Calif. Stu. 15S,3,5A 

Myers, Lowett Univ Denver, Denver, Colo. 


102 Admin, Miami Univ, Oxford, Ohio. 
Dir Div Servs 


1830 Seventh Ave, Greeley, Colo. 


Guid 


Stu. 5A 


N 


Napozxy, Peter J 150 Corlaer Ave, Schenectady 4, N.Y. 
Guid Dir. 3 

Napeav, Leste D 318 S 44th St, Rapid City, $.D. Tchr. 
DAP 

Narcie, Marcaret E 1115 McPherson St, Richland, 
Wash. Couns. 5 

NaKasHiMa, 
Grad Stu. 5A 

Narcross, Frep W_ 1115 N Limestone, Springfield, Ohio. 
3A 

Nanpucct, Henry M 2809 Schley St, Erie, Pa. 
1,3,5 


P O Box 116, Eleele, Kauai, Hawaii. 


Couns. 


4 — 
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Nass, Jouw M 25 Hollywood St, Worcester 3, Mass. 
Engineering Dept Mbr. 1S 

Nasu, Many S Henry Clay HS, Lexington, Ky. Couns. 5 

Nasticn, Mmeva 875 Cook Rd, Richmond, B. C. Sr 
Girls Couns. 3,5 

Maxive C Oklahoma Univ, Stout Hall, 
Stillwater, Okla. Head Couns. 

Newsen, Carvin E Mona, Utah. Diet & Dir Pupil Pers 
Serv. 5 

Netson, Henny W_ Brockport State Tchrs Coll, Brockport, 

Newson, Ricnarnp Boon Valley Commun Sch, Renwick, 
Ia. Tchr-Couns. 3,5 

Newey, Rora H 144 Westminister Rd, Rochester 7, N.Y. 
Pers Dir. 3 

Newron, Aticra E_ 115 A Bedford St, New York 14, N.Y. 
After Care Couns. 6A 

Nicuot, Mary B_ Hancock Hall, Univ North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, N.D. Stu. 5A 

Nicuors, W Evcene Indiana Univ, Residence Cen, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. Head Couns. 1S 

Nicnors, Horace R, Jn 1920 Miller Ave, Prosser, Wash. 
Guid Couns. 5 

Nica, Everyn M_ 1001 Quander Rd, Alexandria, Va. 


3 

Nocucn: Atsert T, Jn 1668 Columbia St, Eugene, Ore. 
Grad Stu. 3 

Nunn, ANTHONY J 212 Mauna Loa Dr, Monrovia, Calif. 
Head Couns. 

Nyrnvus, Leror > 52 Southwood Dr, St Paul 10, Minn. 
Couns. 3,5 


Stu. 


OxsernnetMan, Dean L_ 1609 Roach St, Salina, Kans. 
Couns. 1,5 

O’Baren, Peter P Victoria HS, Victoria, Kans. Guid 
Dir-Tchr. 5 

O’Connor, 511 N Second St, Stockton, Kans. 
Guid Couns. 

os Jacos - “18 Delado St, Santa Fe, N.Mex. Tchr. 

Horace J Box 127, Preston, Minn. Stu. 3 

OLson, se D 821 17th Ave, S, Grand Forks, N.D. 
Stu. 

J $10 Park Ave, Frederick, Md. Couns. 
5 


O’Nent, Rosemary B 2 Plummer Rd, Lawrence, Mass. 
Tchr. DAP 

Orteca, AMBrosto J 301 Menaul Blvd, NE, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Dir Guid. 5 

Ostennorr, Wima W RR 8, Lafayette, Ind. Tchr. 3 

Overman, AnnzE W Box 311, Corvallis, Ore. Couns. 


DAP 
Owens, Jones F Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. Stu. 3,5S 


Pease, Donatp E 1006 17th St, Greeley, Colo. Stu. 4 

Pecx, Hucn I 5145 Russet Dr, Charleston 2, W.Va. 
Dir Guid. 5 

Pe.uso, Frank E 214 Seventh St, New Brighton, Pa. 
Stu. 6A 

Pena, Raymonp A_ 85-61 67th Ave, Rego Park 74, N.Y. 


Tchr 5A 

Penvet, W A_ Route 3, Box 475, Goldsboro, N.C. Stu. 3 

Pear, Narpes 119 1205, Marques De Alerants, Rio De 
Janeiro, Brazil. DAP 

Penxins, Donatp E 102 Exchange St, Mt Pleasant, Ia. 
Voc Rehab Couns. 6A 

Pexumutrer, Mantis L 41 Daniels Ave, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Grad Stu. 15,3 

SterHen R S University, Chicago 15, Ill. 
Voc & Placemt Couns. 

Wester R Swensberg, NE, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Head Couns. DAP 

Perrone, James V, Jn 2145 Second Ave, New York 29, 
N.Y. Registrar-Guid Offer. 1,3 

Peterson, Marx Boston Univ, Boston, Mass. Stu. 1S 

Perenson, Ronatp A_ Seattle Univ, Seattle 22, Wash. 
Dir Admis & HS Rels. 1 

Perens, James L 105 10th Ave, NW, Mandan, N.D. 
Tchr. 5A 

Perry, —- webs P O Box 471, Moulton, Ala. Couns 
& Tchr. 

K Sixth St, Cheney, Wash. Vice- 
Prin & Couns. 


4103 W 16th St, Lubbock, Tex. 
Dean Women. 1 

B 57 Wampus Way, Fairfield, Conn. 
Tchr & Couns. 5 

Petures, Many H 825 Violet Pl, Silver Spring, Md. 
Couns. 3 

Purrrs, Maurice 611'/, Second Ave, Aberdeen, Wash. 
Dir Stu Affairs. 1 

Piatt, Lynton M_ 514A N Fairway, Pullman, Wash. Asst 
Instr Educ & Guid. DAP 

Prccarnp, Leroy A  P-82 Jackson Blvd, Greeley, Colo 
Tstng Offcr. 4 

Prenson, Lenor R 15211 Lane, Milwaukie 
22, Ore. Head Stu Pers. 

A 310 N Clay St, Macomb, Ill. Asst 

1 


Lansing-Reilly Hall, Univ Detroit, Detroit 
21, Mich. 3 


Prxix, Ormo E 3110 Brownell Ave, Macon, Ga. Guid 
Couns. DAP 

Prrts, Wrourrnep A Box 317, Summerville, Ga. Dir 
Guid & Couns. DAP 

Prastivo, Cuantes R 367 Monte Vista, Vacaville, Calif. 
Couns. 5 

Marr D 2001 Cawood Dr, Cleveland, Tenn. 


11210 E 48th St, Kansas City, 


Potton, Heven I 
Pe Cant Z 630 Main St, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Pacxarp, Ratru E, Jn 417 Seventh Ave, SE, Minneapoli 
14, Minn. Tchng Asst-Stu. 1S 

PAERAN, Djakarta, Indonesia. 
DAP 


Prvto 

Patacios, Fennanpo Ave de La Portillo, Retorno 1-17, 
Jardin Balbuena, Mexico 9. 3A,4,5 

Parmer, Lerna M Southfield Sr HS, Southfield, Mich. 
Couns. DAP 

Panser, Ertswortu E 3401 72nd Ave, N, Minneapolis 
22, Minn. Couns. 5 

Pant, BC 48 Rutledge Rd, Lucknow, UP, India. 3 

Papatia, AntHony S Apt 10C, Grad Circle, University 
Park, Pa. Grad Stu. 5A 

Pancnuer, Ropeat L ~— Fifth St, No 6, Santa Monica, 
Calif. Psychomet. 

Parpey, Herzew A 99 — St, Middleboro, Mass. Dean 
Girls-Couns. 3 

Panxer, Enma B Box 1357, + Sch, Tacoma 1, 
Wash. Dir Elem Sch Couns. 

Patrick, MG 201 E Federal, | Okla. 5 

Pavutsen, Geonce 161 Whitmore St, Dragerton, Utah. 
Sch Couns. 5 

Payng, Vacountgess E 3306 W North Ave, Baltimore 16, 
Md. Sch Couns. 5 


Kebajoran Baru, 
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Guid 
Couns. 3 
Pootzy, Dona L 22937 Port St, St Clair Shores, Mich. 


3,5 
Porrgt, Norman 1855 Manor Dr, Union, N.J. Dir. 


Porren, A 808 S d Ave, Flandr 
Tchr-Couns. 3 

Porter, Manton E 2945 N 73rd St, Bethel, Kans. 
Guid Couns. 5 

Post, Pant A 25246 Leeds Rd, Little Neck, N.Y. 
Educ & Voce Couns. 3,5 

Potter, Moses L 1807 Adams St, Monroe, La. Couns- 


Tchr. DAP 
Paice, Ropert M 22 N College St, Oxford, Ohio. Couns. 


Parmaverna, Pavt J 152 Quincy St, Quincy 69, Mass. 
Grad Stu. 6A 

Puckett, Rosert E 830 Kiowa St, Fountain, Colo. DAP 

Punsecx, Marnun E Hillside Ave, Paramus, N.J. 
Asst to Supt Pupil Serv. 

Purves, CaTHenmve N 7480 SW 118th St, Miami, Fla. 
Couns. 3 

Pustett, THomas E 200 Commonwealth Ave, Massape- 
qua, Long Island, N.Y. Dir Psych Serv. 1,3 
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PutMaNn, Ivan J, Jn 614 SE Second Pl, Gainesville, Fla. 
Assoc Prof Stu Pers Servs. 3 

Putnam, Jane E 243 Westmorel 
N.Y. Guid Couns. 3 


d Dr, R oo" 20, 


Quann, Cuartes J 1509 South Ave, F, Portales, N.Mex. 
Dir Housing & Placemt. 1 

Quartes, Micprep 1301A Shreveport Rd, Minden, La. 
Stu. 5S 

Quicx, Max O Stromsburg, Nebr. Prin-Guid Couns. 5 

Quictey, JaMes F 7696 Belleville Rd, Belleville, Mich. 
Sch Couns. 5 


R 
Raas, Katuryn A 22 S Raridan, Brazil, Ind. Dir Guid. 
5 


Raas, E 
Stu. 15,3 

Rapascnu, Joun 19 Chapman Rd, Weekapaug, R.I. 2 

Raper, Jack D Glen Arbor, Mich. Stu. 3 

Race, Ipa B 3512 Franklin Ave, New Orleans, La, 
Tchr. 6A 

RAMBO, ~e" E P O Box 3619, Baton Rouge 7, La. 
Grad Stu. 

RANDA, thy F Box 382, Fertile, Minn. Tchr. 5 

Ranvets, Ropert M_ 1450 Delight Dr, El Cajon, Calif. 
Couns. 3 

Gienn F 611 Dewitt St, 
Dean Stu. 1 

Rankin, Lionex I 
Couns-Men. 1,3 

Rapuincer, Joun M_ Keota, Ia. 

Raprorport, N_ 11247 Wish St, 
Calif. Couns. 5 

Ricarvo 612 Ilth St, Box 365, Trona, Calif. 
Couns-Tchr. 3,5 

RaymMonp, Brotuer L. Lewis Coll, Lockport, Ill. Dean 
Men. 1 

Reap, Berry I 

Reap, M Lance 
Colo. Stu. 1S 

EBERG, Davip E Indiana Univ Res Cen, Bloomington, 
Ind. Grad Stu. 1 

Reppett, Ferp D 1600 Holloway Ave, San Francisco 27, 
Calif. Dean Stu. 1 

RepvaNnty, Jovce R 32-04 168th St, Flushing 58, N.Y. 
Guid Couns. 3,5 

Reep, Frances C 6 Greendale Ave, Mt Vernon, N.Y. 
Indiv Help & Tstng Tchr. 5 

Reep, JEANNETTE P Star Rt, Box 174, Corrales, N.Mex. 
Dir Spec Educ Cen. 6P 

Reep, Norman A Danbury State Tchrs Coll, 181 White 
St, Danbury, Conn. Prof Educ & Psych. 4 

Rerepy, James F 8719 Jenifer Rd, Baltimore 34, Md. 
Couns. 3 

Reevinc, Grenn E P O Box 362, Bloomington, Ind. 
Stu & Tchng Assoc. 15S 

Reicnecperrer, E F 371 Fairway Blvd, Columbus, Ohio. 
3 


1006 17th St, Apt 32, Greeley, Colo. 


Greensboro, N.C. 
3027 S Sunnyside Ave, Brookfield, Ill. 


Tchr-Couns. 3 
Granada Hills, 


521 Meade St, Denver 4, Colo. 1 
215 Crosman, Univ Colorado, Boulder, 


Rem, Estner B 4100 Colonial Rd, Pikesville 8, Md. 
Guid Couns. 5 

Remy, James T 910 17th Ave, N, Seattle 2, Wash. 
Asst Prof Psych. 3A 

Reiss, Jean 1525 Swallow Dr, Brentwood 17, Mo. Asst 
Prin. 3P,5 

Revser, Heren 534 N Ranney St, Sikeston, Mo. 

Rice, Georcre F 
Couns. 

Ricnarp, Cormne G 
Couns & Tchr. 3,5,6A 

Ricuarps, Geratprne K 
Mich. Tchr & Couns. 5 

Ricuarps, Vivian LB T Washington HS, Marlin, Tex. 5 

Ricwerzmacen, Barsara J 612 Ash St, Walla Walla, 
Wash. Empl Couns. 3 

Rickarp, Cuarntes F 6513 N Doyon Dr, Union Lake, 
Mich. Tchr-Couns. DAP 


Couns. 


1128 West St, Port Orchard, Wash. 


Route 3, Holton, Kans. Guid 


12978 Rosedale St, Southgate, 


September, 1961 


Rickxiy, Lonzarwwe L 7035 SE 20th St, Mercer Isle, Wash. 
Educ Couns. 1 

Ricxsecker, Eant L Hugoton, Kans. Couns-Tchr. 3 

Ripenourn, Paut ER R 1, Box 408, London, Ohio. Stu. 
5 


E Univ Station, Box 3768, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. DAP 

Ricney, Jonn 106 Mt Vernon Ave, 
Grad Stu. 5A 

Rikansrup, Jonnema R_ 710 Kincaid Ave, Sumner, Wash. 
Lib & Guid Couns. 5 

RINTELMANN, Louise A_ Evans 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Stu. 1S 

Rizzo, Atronso A 93 Park St, Palmer, Mass. 
3 


Rochester 20, N.Y. 


Hall, Rm 106, Univ 


Guid Dir. 


Rospry, F 4606 Ronald Ave, 
Minn. Couns. DAP 

Rosert, Brorner St John’s Prep Sch, Danvers, Mass. 3 

Roserts, Curve 4055 S 2300 E, Salt Lake City 8, Utah. 
Couns. 5 

Ropertson, James S 605 
Grad Stu. 5A 

Rosrvson, Annie P Atlanta Univ, Box 196, Atlanta 14, 
Ga. Grad Stu. S 

Rosrmnson, Bevernty V 4740 N Crestridge, Toledo 13, 
Ohio. Grad Asst. IS 

Rosson, Davi L Coll, 
Utah. De Stu 

Rosv, Joe L 1933 ‘nights Ave, Greeley, Colo. 
Stu. 5A 

Rocue, Wm11m D_ 812 E State Ave, Phoenix 20, Ariz. 
Head Couns. 5 

Ropcers, Attan W 915 I Cherry Lane, East Lansing, 
Mich. Grad Asst. 15S 

Ropiunp, Cart D Lisbon, N.D. Tchr. 


Circle Pines, 


Hawthorn St, Boulder, Colo. 


Salt Lake City, 
Grad. 


DAP 


Ropricuez, Jose H H19B Mayaguez Terr, Mayaguez, P. 
R. Psychomet. 1 

RoGALIN, 
Couns. 

Romrer, Crarie L 4927 Seeley St, Downers Grove, IIl. 
Psychomet. 5A 

Rover, Dornorny R_ Route 3, Clanton, Ala. 
5 


Mitton S 75-19 217th St, Bayside 64, N.Y. 


Guid Couns, 

Rosenserc, Caantes F 522 Bremer Arcade, St Paul, 
Minn. Placemt Couns. 3 

RosENBLEETH, Mitton H_ Univ Maryland, Men’s Resi- 
dence, College Park, Md. Grad Asst. 15S 

Rossow, Puyiuis S 178-10 Wexford Terr, Jamaica Es- 
states, N.Y. Admis Couns. 3 

Rorn, Ricnarp Dept Public Instruction, State Capitol, 
Madison 2, Wis. Supv-Guid. 2 

Rowe, Mary P 506 North St, Burlington, Vt. 
State 4H Club Leader. 3 

Ruste, RA 5940 Eucarr Ave, SW, Albuquerque, N.Mex. 
Couns. 5 

Rucn, Rex E Denison Commun HS, Denison, Ia. 
Couns. DAP 

RuperMan, Victor 5 Washington Ave, Danbury, Conn. 
3P 

Rurr, Epwarp F 8913 Sandpiper Dr, Houston 36, Tex. 
Couns. 5 

Rvorr, Danrer H_ 704 First Ave, E, Ada, Minn. 
Athletic Dir, Guid Dir. 3,5A 

Ruse, Jummy W 2974 Wyoming St, 
Stu. 1S 

Ruski, Janet G 4725 Mt Durban, San Diego 17 
Tchr-Couns. DAP 

Russert, Cnaartes T 50 W Frederick St, Millersville, Pa. 
Grad Stu. 1S 

Rust, Ruts 
Couns. 5 


Assoc 


Guid 


Couns, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
, Calif. 


Lockwood Rd, Perry, Ohio. Tchr & Guid 


Sacxsterx, Epwarp 147-35 Village Rd, Jamaica 35, N.Y. 
Stu. 6A 
Sarrorp, Grorce R 
Grad Stu. 1S 
Saum, Mrircnett 273 Pratt St, Watertown, N.Y. Tchr. 
3 


165 Rio Glen Dr, Eugene, Ore. 


SaLomon, Frep C 25830 20th Ave, S, Kent, Wash. 


Tchr-Couns. 5 


Bi 
mie 
| 
| 
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Satyer, Guy Stout State Coll, Menomonie, Wis. Prof 
Educ Psych. 

Sayer, Rurus C 2425 Eyres Pl, Seattle 99, Wash. Dir 
Bur Tchr Serv & Placemt, Univ Washington. DAP 

Samvue ts, SaMugt Revere HS, Revere, Mass. Dir Guid. 
DAP 

SAMUELSON, Mary E i01 S Ninth St, Brighton, Colo. 
Tchr-Couns. 3,5 

Sanpers, Cwarntre H 1909 Massoit, Royal Oak, Mich. 
Couns. DAP 

Sanpvers, Erta M 2172 Wisteria St, Simi, Calif. Consult 
Psychol. 3 

Sanpke, Anrra S 5526 S Blackstone, Chicago 37, II. 
Asst to Dean Stus. 3 

SANTONICOLA, ANTHONY T 25 Highland Ave, Cambridge, 
Mass. Grad Stu. 15,3 

Saver, Ruvorr W P O Box 82, R D 2, Milton, Del. 
Vice Prin & Guid Couns. 3 

Saunpers, Frank A_ 130 Gibbs St, Rochester 5, N.Y. 
Couns. 

Saunpers, H Reep 1922 Birge Terr, Madison, Wis. 
Tchng Asst. 15S 

Saunpers, Manian 3596 Woodlawn Dr, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 3 

Savin, Georce A 8421 Fifth St, Highland, Ind. Guid 
Couns. 3 

Scaccs, Ermer 1102 Wedgewood Rd, Baltimore 29, Md. 
DAP 

ScarntTu, Perer Pinnacle Park Rd, Meredith, N.H. 
Psychomet. 3,5 

ScHARMAN, Carnot 910 W End Ave, New York 25, N.Y. 
Tehr. 5A 

Scuernin1, Rose D 265 Vernon St, Oakland 10, Calif. 
Ocup Info Spec. 3 

SCHLANGEN, Rutu C 2801 E Turney St, Phoenix 16, 
Ariz. 5 

Scumipt, Marti R 411 W 116th St, 813, New York 27, 
N.Y. Grad Stu. 15 

Scunemwer, Henry W Box MM, Univ Station, Grand 
Forks, N.D. Instr & Guid Dir. DAP 

ScHOENWALD, Mary Box 1148, Ponca City, Okla. 5 

SCHOOLLAND, Jonn V 2744 N 20th Dr, Phoenix 9, Ariz. 
Dir Guid. 3,5 

ScuutTzMan, Carvin 423 Fox Chapel Rd, Pittsburgh 38, 
Pa. Tchr. 3,5A 

Scorr, Breanice A 1917 W 12th, Wichita 3, Kans. 
Couns. 5 

Scott, Crarence A 2155 Race Frontier Hall, Apt 321, 
Denver, Colo. Grad Stu. 5A 

Scort, Tuomas B 6803 Wake Forest Lane, Austin 2, 
Tex. Couns Psychol. 1,3 

Scrisner, Gorpvon H_ 100 Brookside Dr, Walla Walla, 
Wash. Assoc Dir Admis, Dir Financial Aids. 3 

Scutty, Many A 181 Sawyer St, Rochester 19, N.Y. 
Stu. 

SgaMANn, Mas Jean H_ 1190 S Clayton St, Denver 10, 
Colo. 5 

SeaMan, Virncinza L. 505 S 132nd St, Tacoma 44, Wash. 
Stu. 3 

Seartze, Ray R_~ 1515 C Spartan Vill, East Lansing, Mich. 
Stu. 5 

Maxine Almena, Kans. Couns & Instr. 5 

Settorns, Everyn Box 210A, Route 7, Pasadena, Md. 
Couns. 5 

Senter, Witt1aM R, Jn 619 Marlboro, East Ridge, Tenn. 
Guid Dir & Couns. AP 

Smapaz, Frances D 10411 Maplewood Pl, Seattle 66, 
Wash. Sch Psychol. 3,5 

SHantTHarajy, M J 30 Nazarbad Main Rd, Mysore City, 
India. Stu. DAP 

SHANTzER, Jozexr S 443 E 96th St, Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 
Couns. 3,6A 

Saarre, D Taupy 201 E 19th St, Apt 5F, New York 
N.Y. Stu. 1S 

SmHarnrnock, Rocen W 41 Barclay Rd, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Grad Stu. 4 

SuHaw, Ferpinanp Southern Illinois Univ Rehab Inst, 
Carbondale, Il. Grad Trainee. 6A 

SuHetton, Joexr E Rt 1, Box 1128, King Loomis Rd, 
Loomis, Calif. Consult Guid. 3,5 

Suepnerp, Ropert E 1K University Heights, Columbia, 
Mo. Grad Asst. 15S 
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SuHersurne, F 1131 W Wisconsin Ave, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. Instr & Couns. 1,3 

SmermMan, Liwuan E 409 E Howard St, Boone, N.C. 
Stu. 

SHERMAN, Loris M 710 S Seventh Ave, Alpena, Mich. 
Couns. DAP 

SuHerman, H_ 1976 Thurston St, Olympia, 
Wash. Couns-Tchr. 5 

Snerr, Richarp D 576 W Main St, New Holland, Pa. 
Guid Couns. 5 

SuHerron, Ronatp H 217 Hawthorne Rd, Raleigh, N.C. 
Stu. 15,3 

Sumx, Bernarp T 4820 Monroe St, Gary 10, Ind. Guid 
Couns. 3,5 

Suivety, Estnen M RK D 1, Goshen, N.Y. Educ Serv 
Consult. 1 

Survety, Joun D, Jn 3 Yellowstone Ct, Bozeman, Mont. 
Grad Asst. 3,5S 

SHoser, R Pamur Box 357, Sycamore, Ohio. Parish 
Pastor. 

Suort, Erner K 5317 19th St, Lubbock, Tex. Couns. 
5 


Smovutpice, J Vicror 169 Daniel Ave, Ottawa 3, Ontario, 
Canada. Guid Coord. DAP 

SHOWERMAN, Witt1AM E 2459 S Dahlia St, Denver 22, 
Colo. Tchr. 5A 

Suowers, H Byron 441 Windsor St, Reading, Pa. Home 
& Sch Visitor, Dept Guid. DAP 

Sureng, Rosernt H 4801 S Boston, Englewood, Colo. 
Supt Schs. DAP 

Scuwerrzex, Harotp C, Jn 644 Maple Ave, Rahway, 
N.J. Supv Sch Psychol. DAP 

117 Lee Rd, Garden City, N.Y. Head 
Dept Guid & Psych Serv. 

Srecet, Seymour W_ 185-58 80 Rd, Jamaica 32, N.Y. 3 

Sess, Taomas F 99 N Victoria, St Paul 4, Minn. 1 

Su.ver, SANDRA O 53 Lincoln Ave, Highland Park, N.J. 
Guid Couns. 5 

Smons, Marnjorre 1907 Lincoln Dr, Hays, Kans. 
Tchr-Couns. 5 

Srimonson, SEtmMER R #3, Box 592, Excelsior, Minn. 
Stu. 

Simpson, Doris O 235 Logan St, Bedford, Ohio. Tchr- 
Couns. DAP 

Srivcern, Dornotuy M 224 Chestnut St, West Newton 65, 
Mass. Stu. 6A 

Sisten ANN Catuerrve 807 N Flagler Dr, West Palm 
Beach, Fla. Guid Couns. 5 

Sister ANNE Genevieve 1 Main St, Groton, Mass. Dir 
Tstng. 3 

Sister CLrare Francis Box 356, Coamo, P.R. Dir Guid 
Serv & Tchr. 5 

Sister Emauty ANN 105 Washington St, Braintree, Mass. 


Tchr. 3 
Sister M Ernestina 32 City Hall Square, Lynn, Mass. 
Tchr. 3,5 


Sister Manta Hirpa Rua Pio XII, 274 Paraiso, Sao 
Paulo, Brasil. Guid Couns. 5 

Sister Manianne 13 Washington Ct, Marlboro, Mass. 
Tchr. 

Sister Mary Martua Regina HS, Norwood 12, Ohio. 5 

Sisten Mary Mavra 121 Chamberlain, Pontiac 16, 
Mich. Prin. 5 

Sisten Mary Mytes 4379 Lindell St, St Louis 8, Mo. 
Tchr-Couns. 3 

Sister Mary Ropericxk 2600 Avenue A, Fort Madison, 
la. 5 

Sister Many Tromas 123-15 14th Ave, College Point 
56, N.Y. Guid Couns-Tchr. 3,5 

Sister Mary Marty, S.D. 5 

Sister St Tuomas 7 Bainbridge Ave, Providence 9, 


3 

Sister T Wrovirnep Beach 112 St, Rockaway Park, N.Y. 
Guid. Dir. 3,6A 

Sister Teresa De Pavt St Joseph Infirmary, Louisville 
17, Ky. Coord Guid Prog. 

Siswowmyono, SAETARTA DJ1 Solo 17, Jogjakarta, In- 
donesia. ICA Stu. DAP 

Suivxorr, James J Rt 3, Box 540, Escondido, Calif. 
Couns-Tchr. 3,5 

Stomer, Rutw M 1315 Mesa, Grand Junction, Colo. 
Girls Couns. 5 
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Smattwoop, JAnre L Route 1, Box 140, Attapulgus, Ga. 
Couns-Tchr. 3,5 

Smirn, Davm W 
Carbondale, Tl. Head Res. 15 

Smirn, Davmw W 5341 E Alpine, Tucson, 
Rehab Cen & Coord Rehab Prog. DAP 

Smith, Heren G 8245 16th St, NE, Seattle 15, Wash. 
Girls Couns. 5 

Smirn, Leroy D 
Couns. 3 

Smirn, Manyornre C 820 Comstock Ave, Syracuse 10, 
N.Y. Dean Women. 1 

Smrrn, Rosert M 516 Commonwealth, Flint 3, Mich. 
Couns-Men. 1 

Smirn, Tom D 206 N East River, Spencer, Ind. Tchr- 
Couns. 5 

Smorners, Macnonia M_B 13 Talladega Coll, Talladega, 
Ala. Couns-Women. DAP 

Sneeze, Josern F 4 Dublin Way, 
Worker. 5A 

Swett, Jack N’ RR 2, Lafayette, Ind. Guid Couns. 55S 

Snow, Gu.pert C 14304 S Michigan Ave, Riverdale 27, 
ll. 3,5 

Snyper, Donatp G_ South Dakota State Coll, 
S.D. Instr. 1S8,3,5A 

Soxey, Terrence W 348 Huntington, Buffalo 14, N.Y. 
Stu Rehab Couns. 6A 

Souico, Eprru R 
Mo. Grad Stu. 15S, 

Sorenson, Donato L 
Guid. 3,5 

Sosesper, AtteN L 1225 
Ind. Stu. 1S 

Spanro.o, V 102 Adm Bldg, Miami Univ, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. Freshman Advis. Il 

Sparrow, Kennetu N P O Box 598, Poulsbo, 
Tchr-Couns. 5 

Frank J 
Voc Couns. 6A 

Spenry, R Davm Rt 2, Box 358 A, Vacaville, Calif. 
Empl Manager. 1,3 

Sprnx, Ratpn M 2165 S Gilpin, Denver 10, Colo. 
Stu. 5A 

Sprrumt, Jack R 1938 Porter St, 
Dir Tstng & Guid. 5 

Spoor, Erenor C_ Box 323, Angwin, Calif. 
Stu. 3 

Srarrrent, J Rosert 
field, Mass. Stu. 3 

STANTON, CeceLia F 
Bus Manager. DAP 

Stecan, Witsurn 1942 Fabrique St, Wichita 15, 
Couns. 5 

Steice, Ropert 1612 South Ave, B, Portales, N.Mex. 3 

Steves, Henny H_ Box 156, Eureka, S.D. Tehr-Couns. 5 

Srecza, Exvarme T 451 Marborough, A 2, Boston 15, 
Mass. Dir Voc Tstng. 15S 

Sretier, Danret J Irish Hall, Arizona 
Tempe, Ariz. Head Res & Grad Stu. 15S 

Stepnen, Brorner LL 326 W 14th St, New York 14, N.Y. 
Couns. 5 

Stepnens, Frepenick C Box 552, Tioga, N.D. Stu. 5A 

StepHens, Joun C 8049 S Damen Ave, Chicago 20, Il. 
Couns. 3 

Srevens, Grena R 
Mich. Stu. GA 

Lawrence K_ College 

Dean Men. 1,5A 

2665 Knox St, Columbus 10, Ohio. 3 

108A Coronado Hall, Univ New 
N.Mex. Grad Stu & Head Res. 


Dowdell Hall, Southern Illinois Univ, 


Ariz. Dir 


106 Vicente Rd, Berkeley 5, Calif. 


Bel Air, Md. Pupil Pers 


Brookings, 


Univ Missouri, Columbia, 


"311 E 10th St, Tama, Ia. Dir 


N Faculty Ave, Bloomington, 


Wash. 


900 W 27th Ave, Vancouver 9, B.C. 


Grad 


Enumclaw, Wash. 


Assoc Dean 


Box 331 Springfield Coll, Spring- 


729 N llth St, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Kans. 


State Univ, 


STEVENS, Station, Berrien Springs, 
Mich. 

Srevic, RicHarp 

Grenn W 
Mexico, Albuquerque, 
1S 

StixcncomBe, Homer 
Mich. Dir Guid. 5 

Stinson, Tuomas D Rt 1, 
Dean Men. 1 

STockMAN, Ricwarp A_ 806 
Wash. Couns. 5 

Stouz, Ronert H_ Box 51, Langlois, Ore. Guid Dir. 5 

Stronecipuer, L 150 N Meridian St, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Supv Guid. 3 


Frankenmuth HS, Frankenmuth, 
Box 52A, Ellensburg, Wash. 
Vancouver, 


Hylen Way, 


September, 1961 


19170 Gainsborough, Detroit 23, 


Stour, Maypette A Neptune Hall, Northern Illinois 
Univ, DeKalb, Ill. Asst Res Advis. 1 

Srowe, A 5809 N Faust Ave, Lakewood, Calif. 
Couns-Tchr. 5 

STrRAHLER, Viotet R 
Couns. 

STRONG, 
5A 

Stroup, Josern 

Stroup, Hersert H_ Brooklyn Coll, 
Dean Stus. 1 

Suturvan, H Braptey Suffolk Univ, Boston, Mass. Dir 
Admis. 1 

Suturvan, Manrcaretr 1801 
Tenn. Tchr.-Couns. 5 


20 E Hillcrest Ave, Dayton 5, Ohio. 


Water B Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. Stu. 


1201 Ural Dr, Carlsbad, N.Mex. 3 
Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 


Ashwood Ave, Nashville, 


Sumner, Eart D 3530 Prince George Dr, Montgomery 9, 
Ala. Soge Sector Trng Leader. 1 

SUSSMAN, CHARLES 
Guid Couns. 5 

Surton, Bernarp F 805 Married IV Apts, Bloomington, 
Ind. Stu & Tchng Assoc. 15S 

1623 W Call St, 


3311 Marnat -Rd, Pikesville 8, Md. 


Sutton, Joun W Tallahassee, Fla. 
Stu. 1S 

Surton, Josepn S 566 Prospect Ave, 
Internship, Devereux Found. DAP 

1567 Agate St, 


Brooklyn 15, N.Y. 


Swanson, Bernarp J Eugene, Ore. Stu. 


1S 
Swanson, Donacp 4150 Regent Ave, 


Minn. 3,5 
6000 W 35th St, 


Swaum, L 
Minn. Stu. 

Swirt, Morner, RCE Jeanne D’Arc Acad, Milton 86, 
Mass. Guid Dir. 3,5 

Swart, Joe B 1201 West Ave, Goshen, Ind. Stu. 1S 

Syxes, Duptey E Box 786, Bayard, N.Mex. Dir Guid. 
3A 


N, Minneapolis, 


Minneapolis 11, 


T 


Tattey, Bory G 500 S Fifth St, 
Dir Guid & Stu Pers Serv. 5A 
Tamura, Mrs Horvyvo M 98 334 Ponokaulike, 
Hawaii. Couns. 3,5 

Tan, Hasan Ortadogu Teknik Univ, Ankara, Turkey. 3 

TarNnowskt, Leonanp M_ 84 National Bank, B2, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio Voc Rehab. 6A 

Tate, AMy L Canfield Hall, Ohio State Univ, Columbus 
10, Ohio. Stu. 3 

Teer, Carviy R_ 1409 Briarcliff Dr, Grad 
Stu. 6A 

Ten-Haamset, ANDREW Unity Christian HS, Hudsonville, 
Mich. Couns. 3,5 

Tencxnorr, June A Neenah HS, Neenah, Wis. Dean 
Girls. 3 

Terrett, Mrs Jo E 521 W 119th St, Los Angeles 44, 
Calif. Couns. DAP 

Terreav, Beananrp P 509 W 
York 27, N.Y. Stu. 3 

Tuomas, N_ 154 Prospect Ave, 
Sr Couns. 5 

Tuomas, Exre Ora Atlanta Univ, 
Stu. 55S 

Tuomas, Grorce A_ 1259 Indian Trailer Ct, 
Kans. Asst Supv. 6P 

Tuomas, Mamre J 225 Laurel Ave, SW, 
Couns-Trainee. 55S 

Thompson, Geratpivne G 
18, Ariz. Couns. 3 

Tuompson, F 
Instr Coll Reading. 15S 

Tnorrpr, Marion D 705 Linwood Ave, 
Asst Instr. 5A 

Marvin E 
Utah. Couns. 5 

Tuvrnen, Aurnep 3V 
Dir Gnied. 5,° 

TINeMAN, Jacor | Cc 
5S 

ToRasco, t Wooster Pike, 
Onio. Mir Gand 3 

Tones, 
Asst *Fioy ‘4 


Independence, Kans. 
Oahu, 


Urbana, 


121st St, Apt 414, New 
Princeton, N.J. 
Box 196, Atlanta, Ga. 
Topeka, 
Atlanta 14, Ga. 
5305 E Mitchell Dr, Phoenix 
2610 Woody Dr, Billings, Mont 
Durham, N.C. 

545 E 3100 N, North Ogden, 
2862 N 8lst St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
3842 Gibson St, Columbia, $.C. Stu. 
Cincinnati, 
S4 Koch Lane, 


San Jose 25, Calit 
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Stu. 5A 
Stu. 


Tor, Mary E 
Torxm, E 
3 


114 W 19th St, Olympia, Wash. 
21 Gravel St, Mystic, Conn. 


Torres, Joun B 2843 Wheaton Ave, St Louis 14, Mo. 
Asst Guid Dir. 5 
Trapp, Desonan L 
Colo. Tchr. 5A 
Trayier, James A 4810 Arrowhead Terr, Chattanooga, 


1301 Ammons, Apt 7, Lakewood 15, 


Tenn. Guid Dir& Tchr. 5 

Treat, Carnot L P O Box 647, Austin 63, Tex. Couns. 
5 

Tressz, Epwimy 1419 NE Monroe St, Peoria, Ml. 


Financial Aid Advis & Freshman Couns. 15S 
Trisspey, Warten J 1107 S Main St, Tulsa, Okla. 
Draughon Sch Bus. DAP 
Tricket, Porter J 2620 Dewey St, Hollywood, Fla. 
Dir Guid. 5 


Pres 


Troutman, B_ 1030 10th Loop, Sandia Base, 
Albuquerque, N.Mex. Chaplain. 3 
Tavyter, Joyce E Indiana Univ, Bloomington, Ind. 


Grad Stu. 15S 

Tazcrvsx1, Epwarp C 
Hills, Mich. Jr Admin Asst. < 

Turner, Davip 306 Main St, Ridgefield Park, N.J. 3 

Tusmnet, Fannie 572 Prospect St, Maplewood, N.J. 
Voc Couns. 1 

Tye, Vermont M 
Guid. 1 

Tyzer, Ereanon Univ Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Women. 1 

Tyzer, W 
Ia. Tchr-Couns. 5 


1817 E Mohawk Ct, Bloomfield 
3 


801 S Burgess St, Eureka, Ill. Dir 
Dean 


1908A Arlington St, Des Moines, 


Tyson, Raten K Georgia Tchrs Coll, Statesboro, Ga. 
Dean Stu & Dir Tstng. DAP 
U 
Unuic, Geonce E P O Box 4, Hooper, Nebr. Tchr- 
Couns. 5,6A 
Upsnaw, TuHaven W Arizona State Univ, Tempe, Ariz. 
Stu. 


Vv 


Vauia, Samuet M 24 Madison Ave, Cranford, N.J. Stu. 


Van Creave, Vincrsia L520 Hall Ave, Grand Junction, 
Colo. Couns. 5 

Van Kooren, Atten G 411 W Ninth St, Concordia, 
Kans. Stu. 

Van Maanen, C C American Consulate Gen, APO 143, 
Box DAC, San Francisco, Calif. 

Van Pert, Cuauncey D Colorado School Mines, Golden, 
Colo. Dir Stu Activ. 1 

Vance, Gentaupe W 3825 39th St, Des Moines 10, Ia. 
Girls Couns 3 

Vanness, Joserpn C 503 E Jefferson St, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Stu. 

VANWAGENEN, Rutn D 4930 Tenterden Dr, Syracuse 15, 


N.Y. Instr. 15,3 

VARKONDA, MicnHaret 926 E Boston Ave, Youngstown, 
Ohio. Asst Prin. 3,4 

Varnepor, Georce E Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. Stu. 
5A 


Varo, Heren B_ Route 1, Box 242, Sumner, Wash. Sch 
Soc Worker & Elem Sch Couns. 

Warten E 3863 Glaser Dr, 
Ohio. Commander. 3 

Venpersusn, Kennetu R 
1, Ohio. Grad Stu. 1S 

Vienna, H 406 Grove 
Calif. Grad Stu. 3,5A 

Vieneautt, Leo P 23 Beach St, Greenfield, Mass. Guid 
Couns. 5 

Viranova, Aveta D Mayaguez Terr, E 1 A, Mayaguez, 
P.R. Couns. 1 

Viveyarp, Epwm E 614 Eureka St, Weatherford, Okla. 
Chairman, Div Tchr Educ. 3 

Vouk, Parricia D 716 E 15th St, Davenport, Ia. 
Stu. 3 


Dayton 29, 
323 W Ninth Ave, Columbus 


Acres, Pacific Grove, 


Grad 
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Wane, Louise G 126 Welm St, Sycamore, Ill. 
Phys Educ Dir. 5A 

Waker, Cuances H 270 NE 123rd St, Miami 61, Fla. 
Dean Stu Pers. DAP 

Wacker, Crype R 4011 Mirabeau St, New Orleans 26, 
La. Grad Stu. 15S 

Watxer, Mrs Conmnne 7340 Allisonville Rd, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Girls Couns. 5 

Waker, James E 3618 California, NE, Albuquerque, 


Girls 


N.Mex. Couns. 5 
Wacker, M N Mount St Scholastica, Atchison, Kans. 
DAP 


Watton, Wr.t1am H_ 708 W Barbara, Tomball, Tex. 5 

Warp, Paut V_ 152 Bliss Dr, Apt 2, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Grad Stu. DAP 

Warpa, Sicmunp J 3224 W Ruskin St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Couns & Tchr. 3 

Ware, Marncaret S 617 Calhoun Ave, Rome, Ga. Vis 
Couns. 5 

Warner, O Ray 781 llth Ave, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Asst Dir Guid Serv. 2 

WaAssERMANN, Lorraine J 
7, N.Y. Grad Stu. DAP 

Waters, Marre L 3617 27th Ave, S, Minneapolis 6, 

Sr Stu Pers Worker. 1 

Wat ey, Donrvan J 2145 S Race St, Denver 10, Colo. 
Stu Couns. 15S 

Wayson, Katuryn A 
N.J. Tchr-Couns. 3 

Wease, Norma J Box 327, St John, Ind. Grad Stu. 3 

Wess, Peccre L_ Univ South Carolina, Columbia, S.C. 3 

Weser, Fatner Gren G 245 Baraga Ave, Marquette, 
Mich. Dir Guid Serv. 5 

Weepen, Jeanrm: P 2948 Santa Cruz, SE, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Couns. 5 

Werver, Jozrxr D 2421 Young Ave, New York 69, N.Y. 
Grad Stu. 15S 

Werrn, OS-579 Kirk St, Elmhurst, Ill. Stu. 
4 


126 Victoria Blvd, Kenmore 


1319 Maryland Ave, Cape May, 


Wexsterm, Louis 1166 Beacon St, Brookline, Mass. Clin 
Psychol. 6P 


Wetcu, Mrs Exeen Mt St Dominic Acad, Caldwell, N.J. 


3 

Werte, Rosert W 1180 W 70th Pl, Denver 21, Colo. 
Stu. 5A 

Wentwortn, Jack M 1214 N Oakes St, Tacoma 6, 
Wash. Couns. 5 


Jefferson Hall, Ohio Univ, Athens, 
18,3 
1521 


Werpann, Joan M 
Ohio. Grad Asst. 

West, Cuantes H 
Stu. 3 

West, Nortu E 813 NW Ninth St, Bentonville, Ark. 
Grad Asst. DAP 

Westsroox, Bert W 207 Walker St, Columbia 1, S.C. 
Guid Couns & Psych Tchr. 5 

WesTLanp, Ropert T New Richland, Minn. Stu. 3,5A 

WHaten, Jesse E 312 N Sixth St, Plattsmouth, Nebr. 
Asst Prin & Guid Couns. 5 

Wueeter, Epwmw E 300 Williams Natchitoches, 
La. Stu & Couns. 3,5 

Wueeter, Guanaviere M_ Hettick, Ill. Stu. 4 

Mary 601 Cascade St, Boulder, Colo. DAP 

Wueeter, Reta L_ Jefferson Hall, Ohio Univ, Athens, 
Ohio. Grad Asst. 15,3 

Wurre, Mary A_ 823 Jefferson, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Asst & Grad Stu. 15S 

Warre, Maxrxe R_ Rt 1, Box 122, Circle Dr, Ben Lo- 
mond, Calif. Couns. 5 

Warre, Mrtprep 1025 Lincoln, Denver, Colo. 3 

Warre, Rospert J 4323 Woodland Ave, Western Springs, 
ll. Tchr. 3 

Warre, Saran Exrzasetn Oklahoma Coll for Women, 
Chickasha, Okla. Dir Pers Serv & Assoc Prof. 1 

Warrtaxer, Yancy L 4522 St Georges Ave, Baltimore 
12, Md. Couns. 5 

Wioman, Wru1aM S_ 2726 Shore Dr, St Paul 9, Minn. 
Dir Guid & Couns. 3 

Wireman, Louise S 1029 N Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 
Grad Stu. 3 


Hollywood, Dearborn, Mich. 


Ave, 


Grad 
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Wiese, Jovce W 1342 Olino St, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Psychomet. 3 
Wiicox, K 5054 Marathon Dr, Madison, Wis. 
Dir Rehab Couns Trng. DAP 
WitpMan, Mrs Juria P 56 Glencross Ave, Hamilton, 
Ohio. Couns. DAP 
C, Sap 
Ga. Sch Couns. 3 
WuttiaMs, Date E 315 Crest St, Blackwell, Okla. Dir 
Guid & Couns. 3,5 
Giapys P 
La. 
J Wanren 
Kans. Boys Couns. 3 
Wits, B 5034 Dickens Ave, Tampa 9, Fila. 
Guid Couns & Tchr. 3 
WituiaMs, Rooney H 410 Central Park W, Apt 9A, New 
York 25, N.Y. Instr, Brooklyn Coll. 1,3 
Witus, Mapetme C Court House, 
Couns. 5 
Witson, Evcense H 
Dir. 3,5 
Grorce G 
Mich. Tchr. 
Witson, Roserr 58 Lihiwai, 
Dir. 6P 
Wimmer, Near A 
Stu. < 
Wimmer, Wixnrornp D 
Guid Dir. 3 
WuNERBRENNER, F Marcire 160 Country Club Dr, La 
Porte, Ind. Member Couns & Guid. DAP 
WINGENFELD, Sister Grace R_ Catholic Univ, 
Rico, Ponce, P.R. Assoc Prof Psych. 1 
Woxxrietp, Pumiure J 260 W Side A Bidg, Denver 4, 
Colo. Commun Rel Offcr. <‘ 
Won, Crarence V 151 Walnut St, Manchester, N.H. 
Guid Dir. 5 
Wrxsorn, Thomas K 
Prin & Guid. 1 
Winer, Dornornea B 6711 NW 48th St, Bethany, Okla. 
Couns & Tchr. 5 
WiseMan, Jane L 


225 Simon Terr, Atlanta 18, 


462 Brooklyn Ave, New Orleans 11, 


1324 Frontier Way, Emporia, 


Duncan, Okla. 


158 Hartford St, Natick, Mass. Guid 


1011'/, S Lansing, Mt Pleasant, 


Kailua, Hawaii. Clin 


1917 Yellowstone Ave, Billings, Mont. 


221 Sycamore, Chesterfield, Ind. 


Puerto 


911 High St, Bellingham, Wash. 


80 Main St, Newport, Me. Grad Stu. 

Wrrnenspoon, Freppa D 20 Lewis Pi, St Louis 13, Mo. 
3A,5 

Wirrrenretp, N Rt 4, Box 2418A, Bremerton, 
Wash. Instr & Psych Couns. 1 

Wor, Georce C 111-20 76th Rd, Forest Hills, N.Y. 
Voc Couns. 3 

Womack, Luwsiaan S Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. Stu. 


58 
Womack, Mary L 911 Lane, Jackson, Tenn. Couns, 
DAP 


September, 1961 


Wooprurr, Louis E Route 1, Houghton Lake, Mich. 
Dir Guid. 3,5 

Woopwortn, Lioner M 1019 SE Columbia Dr, 
couver, Wash. Voc Rehab Spec. 6P 

Woo.ir, Jeanne A 1513 Young St, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Couns Psychol. 1 

Woo.tronp, Murat K 7854 Middlepointe, 
Mich. Couns. DAP 

Worstey, Krea E 1065 E 620 
Couns-Women. 1 

Waicut, Rose Mane 
Dir-Couns. 3 

Ruts C 
Dean Stu. 1 

Wyiy, Frances Tallulah HS, Tallulah, La. 15,3,4,5 

WynpnamM, Lovuiss A 5000 Washington St, Wilmington, 
Del. Stu. 5A 


Van- 


Dearborn, 


North, Provo, Utah. 


Guid 


Cocoa HS, Rockledge, Fla. 


17 Lexington Ave, New York 10, N.Y. 


Y 


Yasionsky, Frank D 1430 Amsterdam Ave, New York 
27, N.Y. Empl Interv. 3 

Yamamoro, Kaoru 1015 Essex St, SE, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. Resch Fellow. 15S 

Yates, Joun P 3708 Hamilton St, 
Couns. 5 

YeEATMAN, MancGaret 46 Revere Rd, Apt 8, Drexel Hill, 
Pa. Tchr. 3,5 

Younc, Epwin L 505 N Ervay R 1121, Dallas 1, Tex. 
Dir Couns. 1,3,4,5 

Youne, Josern J, Jn Lawrence Hall, Harvard Univ, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Asst Dean, Dir Admis. 4 

Younc, Taupy 8 Viewpoint Terr, Longview, 
Couns. 3 

Younes, Ronatp D 605 C Univ Village, Columbia, Mo. 
Stu. 


Big Spring, Tex. 


Wash. 


Josepn F Midland Hills, Makanda, Il. 
Dean Off Stu Affairs. 1,3,4,5,6 

ZrempBa, Satity J 805 Center Rd, West Seneca 24, N.Y. 
2A,3,6A 

E 


Couns. 5 


Asst 


717 W First St, Pittsburg, Kans. 

ZimMmeRMAN, Ecwyn 1627 Spartan Village, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. Stu. 15S 

ZimMERMAN, RaymMonp R 4603 Kenmore Dr, 
Washington 7, D.C. Staff Assoc. 3 

Matrnew J 1706 Birchcrest Dr, 
Mich. Tehr-Couns. 55S 

Eaxest E Granby, Colo. 


NW, 
Dearborn 8, 


Grad Stu. 5A 
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NEW APGA MEMBERS 
and 
NEW JOURNAL SUBSCRIBERS 


do you have your copy of 


BASIC APPROACHES 
TO MENTAL HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS 


This reprint booklet of eight articles from The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal is of interest to everyone concerned with positive mental 
health. Providing valuable insights into the rapidly expanding area 
of mental health practice, this 68-page booklet describes: 


The Program at the Institute for Child Study, The University of 
Maryland 

The Human Relations Program at the State University of lowa 

The Program at the Nebraska Human Resources Research Foun- 
dation 

A Human Relations Seminar at the Merrill-Palmer School 

The Forest Hill Village ‘‘Human Relations Classes” 

Teacher Education at Bank Street College 


this booklet can serve as 


a text for future teachers and counselors . a text for in-service training 
a focal point for faculty discussion . important PTA program material 
stimulating reading for everyone concerned about 


mental health in our nation’s schools 


single copies $1.00; orders of 10 or more receive a 10 per cent discount from 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. Washington 9, D. C. 


Personnel and Guidance Journal 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, Association for Counselor Education and 
Supervision, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education, Americon 
School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 


President: Eowanro C. Rozssr, Professor of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

President-Elect: C. C. Dunsmoor, Director, Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Educational Services Center, 
546 North Bedford Road, Bedford Hills, New York 

ay pee Danizt D. Fever, Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

Treasurer: Frorv C. Cummins, Director of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 1600 Dodge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois 

Treasurer-Elect: Gai F. Farwext, Associate Professor of Education, School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Executive Director: Antuur A. Hrrcncock, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

General Counsel: Axtuur B. Hanson, 729 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Carvert W. Bowman, Coordinator of Counseling, San Mateo High School, San Mateo, California, President-Elect, 
ASCA 

Lesuiz O. Carin, Professor of Personnel, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, President, SPATE 

Harotp F. Corrincuam, Professor of Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida, President-Elect, NVGA 

Wiruiam G. Craic, Associate Dean of Students and Dean of Men, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, California, President, ACPA 

Wixuts E. Ducan, Professor of Educational Psychology, 111 Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, President, ACES 

Me cvens D. Harper, Professor of Higher Education, 213 Education Building, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida, President-Elect, ACPA 

Mavis L. Hotmes, Associate Dean of Students, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa, President-Elect, SPATE 

Hussrt W. Hoveuton, Supervisor, Bureau of Guidance, New York State Education Department, Albany, New York, 
President-Elect, ACES 

Luorp H. Lorquist, Associate Professor of Psycholo; 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President, DRC 

Gsoace W. Murpny, Counselor, Catonsville Junior High Sch»ol, 106 Bloomsbury Avenuc, Baltimore 28, Maryland, 
President, ASCA ‘ 

Ceci H. Parrerson, Associate Professor of Education, Universi<y of [linois, Urbana, Illinois, President-Elect, DRC 

Hexen Woop, Chief, Branch of Occupational Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., President, NVG.\ 


COMMITTEE Ch AIRMEN 


Archives: Leonard M. Miller, Specialist, Counseling Vhomas M. Magoon, Director of Counseling 
Techniques, U. S. Office of Education, Department of aryland, College Park, Mary- 


and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training, Uni- 


Ethics: 
Center, University of 


Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 


Branch Coordinator: Emerson Coyle, Psychologist, Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York 

Buildings and Grounds: Don D. Twiford, Office of Educa- 
tion, Guidance, Counseling and Testing Section, GSA 
Building, 7th and D streets, S.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Constitution: Anthony C. Riccio, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indiana 

Convention and Program: Convention Coordinator (Chair- 
man of Committee): Floyd C. Cummings, Director 
of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 
1600 Dodge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois; Program 
Coordinator (Program Chairman): Walter M. Lifton, 
Director of Guidance Publications and Services, Science 
Research Associates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois 


Credentials: Franklin R. Zeran, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 


and 

Feance: Harold S. 
Household Finance 
—hicago, Illinois 

International Relations: Dorothy J. Lipp, Dean of Women, 
Fennsylvania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania 

Long-Range Advisory: Robert H. Shaffer, Dean of Students, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Membership: Gale Oleson, dng Department of 
Guidance, University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 

Nominations and Elections: Daniel D. Feder, Dean of 
Students, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 

Placement: Jane B. Berry, Research Associate and Lec- 
turer, University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri 

Professional Preparation and Standards: Dugald S. Ar- 
buckle, Professor of Education, School of Education, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 

Publications: Delmont K. Byrn, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan 


an, Director of College Relations, 
ation, 3200 Prudentia! Plaza, 


APGA Convention—April 16-19, 1962——Chicago, Illinois 
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What are typical problems faced by counselors at 
elementary, junior high and high school levels? 


Questions confronting the practicing counselor are answered in 


The Counseling Relationship 


a NEW casebook 


By ARNOLD BUCHHEIMER, Associate Professor of Education and Supervisor, 
Guidance Laboratory, Division of Teacher Education, City College of New York 
and SARAH CARTER BALOGH, Counselor, Office of Student Affairs, New 


York Community College 


This practical book describes and carefully analyzes the crucial steps toward fulfillment of 
a productive counseling relationship. By means of transcripts of actual counseling inter- 


views with students, the authors demonstrate: 


® varying needs and responses of the counselee 
© how the counseling relationship rests on spon- 


taneous interaction between counselor and CHAPTER HEADINGS 


counselee 


how this interaction is a complex range of inter- . 
and intrapersonal perceptions involving coun- - Beginning a Relationship 
selee motivation and expressiveness, counselor 
perceptiveness, skill of communication, and 
understanding of the consequences of the vari- Phases of the Interview 


ous roles played. 
By pointing up many insights into procedure, “The Coun- : z 
ote Relationship” gives the beginning counselor a greater = Inferring the Self: Concept 
sense of assurance and control in his new role, and provides 
materials which enable him to refine his skills. It also 
serves as an invaluable guide for all those engaged in The Development of the 


counseling. 
(Order No. 5EA17) Self-Concept 


$4.7 5 each 


10 or more $3.80 each Exercises for the Counselor 


in Training 


Examination copy sent on request 


SRA SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 
259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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